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That Ivory Look - so clear...so fresh 


_..SO easily yours 


Up to her saucy nose in loveliness—with the soft, clear look Ivory can give 
your complexion, too. Yes, the milder your soap, the lovelier your skin—and Ivory is 
mild enough for a baby’s skin! That’s why a simple change to regular Ivory care 


leaves yours so fresh and clear—petal-smooth with That Ivory Look. of 
99 %0% pure...it floats Wash your face regularly with 
pure, gentle Ivory. The magic 
/ z of its mildness does so much 
More doctors advise lvory than any other soap for sane idal 





The only pincurl permanent that gives you 


Weatherproof Curls! 


in 


You get soft, shiny curls 5 times faster! 
Guaranteed to last longer than any other pincurl wave! 


It’s always fair weather when you and Pin-Quick 

get together. Pin-Quick curls stay firm and springy 

in all kinds of weather—and they’re locked in to last! 
New Pin-Quick’s Lano-Clear Lotion babies each 

curl with lanolin as it waves in soft, casual curls. 

And wonderful new Silicone in Pin-Quick gives 

your hair a new lasting sheen. 


Pin-Quick’s 5 times faster, too. It’s the only pincurl 
permanent with a neutralizer . .. you can dry it safely 
in minutes with a dryer—or in the sun. Rain or shine, 
look your prettiest with new Weatherproof Pin-Quick. 
$1.75 plus tax. 


New Siliconed 


PIN-QUICK 


Richard Hudnut 


Richard Hudnut guarantees new Pin-Quick 
to last longer than any other pincurl 
permanent —or your money back! 


© 1957 Lambert-Hudnut Division, Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co. 





SO QUICKLY, SO EASILY 


Youre Loveliv, mew 
glamorous, so exerting 


WHEN YOU RINSE 
THE MAGIC OF 


TEMPORARY COLOR 
INTO YOUR HAIR! 


Nestle Colorinse, in mere minutes, trans- 
forms dull, drab hair into glamorous new 
beauty ...adds sparkling color-highlights 
and lustrous sheen! Easy-to-use Colorinse 
also removes dulling shampoo film,- makes 
hair silkier, easier to manage. 12 glorious 
colors that rinse in, shampoo out! 29¢, 50¢ 


NESTLE COLORINSE 


Use Nestle Colortint for the exciting 
glamour of rich, intense, all-over color — 
without a permanent dye! It exquisitely in- 
tensifies your natural hair color—OR—adds 
the thrilling NEW color you’ve dreamed of. 
Colortint also blends in gray, streaked and 
faded hair to youthful new beauty. 10 
Lanolin-rich colors — that last through 3 
shampoos! 29¢, 50¢ 


NESTLE COLORTINT 
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INISIDE STUFF 
Cal York’s Gossip of Hollywood 


Our Correspondents Report: 

London: There’s been more socializing 
among the Hollywood set here in London 
than there has been at home. Rosemary 
Clooney and Jose Ferrer tossed a birth- 
day party for Tony Curtis and Janet. 
Tony (who’s grown a beard for his role 
in “The Vikings”) says the nicest pres- 
ent he received was one from his daugh- 
ter Kelly: She celebrated by taking her 
first step ... The following week Tony 
and Janet shared the Royal Box with 
Debbie Reynolds when Eddie Fisher 
opened at the Palladium in London... 
And despite the fact that Liz Taylor 
shouldn’t be doing much flying due to 
her back injury, she and Mike Todd 
joined Debbie and Eddie at the English 
derby in Epsom. Liz, who expects her 
baby in the fall, will be back in the 


states by the time you read this. Wel- 
come home, travelers! 


Hollywood: The movie capital is a 
small town at heart. A famous star does 
something, and a new fad is born. A few 
weeks ago it was fashionable to refer to 
a place by combining an adjective with 
the suffix “ville.” Common Senseville. 
Out of This Worldville. Nothingville. 
Then Fadville dropped that, and “all 
that jazz” became popular. It was fash- 
ionable to have a small dinner party. 
discuss new movies “and all that jazz.” 
Now the latest gag is a new way of say- 
ing goodbye, such as “So long, every” 
or “See you later, every.” 

So excuse me every, I have to go down 
to Movieville to get the news “and 
all that jazz.” (Continued on page 6) 


A | Cane, a 


Although married for over a year, Marilyn 
Monroe and Arthur Miller looked more 
like honeymooners at the champagne sup- 
per at the Waldorf following “The Prince 
and the Showgirl” charity premiere in New 
York. They were completely lost in each 





Reunion Overseas: When Debbie Reynolds and Eddie Fisher were in England for a 


other all evening. Marilyn had reason to 
week, Mike Todd and Elizabeth Taylor flew in to join them at the races at Epsom. 


look happy; her reviews were sensational! 
















You’ll have big lovin’ 
eyes for lwis when he sings 

“Loving You”... you'll dig Elvis when 

he comes on strong with “Hot Dog’’... you’ll flip for 
no” when he rocks to ‘Let Me Be 

Your Teddy Bear’ .. you’ll go-go-go for ~ 


Elvis when he rides out. i * 















on ‘““Mean-Woman Blues”... 

you'll get your kicks from Elwis when he 
swings to “Lonesome Cowboy”... you’ll say 
Elvis is the wildest when 

he belts out “Got A Lot of Livin 

To Do”... and you’ll know Elvis is By 

too much when he wails up a storm 

to ‘‘Let’s Have A Party”! 
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YOU'LL LOVE 
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Introducing 
new young 
star discovery— 
Dolores Hart 


FLVIS PRESLEY... >. Woga 
LIZABETH SCOTT Lovin 1g You 
WENDELL COREY HAL WALLIS produc» 


Directed by HAL KANTER - Screenplay by HERBERT BAKER and HAL KANTER - From a Story by Mary Agnes Thompson + A PARAMOUNT PICTURE = 






INSIDE STUFF 


Continued 


MatimelaleeeVemelirclcele 
begins with Skippies by 
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Little Lorna takes a bow after singing 
with Mom Judy Garland. Luft that duet! 


Double-Take: An unusual accident oc- 
curred when a Navy ship firing depth 
charges for “The Enemy Below” acci- 
dentally set off eleven of them at once. 
sending a wall of water 100 feet into the 
air and narrowly missing director of the 
picture Dick Powell and June Allyson, 
who was on the bridge with him. Lucki- 
ly, no one was hurt. Dick’s press agent 
called Honolulu to get the facts on the 
accident and incidentally to report a 
columnist’s item to the effect that Dick 
was living at one hotel and June in an- 
other, although they met for dinner 
every evening. He was able to reach 
Dick only at 7:15 in the morning, and 
reported the item. There was a long 
pause while Dick said, “Hold the phone 
a minute while I investigate.” After 

Sisieies Cie ans entiaitn tn | ; a while he returned. “Say, you had me 
these handy pick-up packages “<x. | seared,” he said. “But then I took an- 
‘ other look at the little blonde who’s been 
sleeping in the other twin bed while I’ve 
been here—and yup, it’s June all right.” 
They both had a laugh—at overtime 
You’re lithe and lovely and ready to go. For this is the light-hearted styling | charges. 
that puts you at ease . . . subtly whispering beautiful things about you. Sich a ae , 
Start your figuring in this new direction . . . ask the leading question... sagged ili eer eileen? 0 
ge ae : ; ture of Judy Garland and daughter 
ask for Skippies, America’s most popular figure-maker, at your favorite store. | ees aid i te hon Wee 
orna singing a duet in Las Vegas... . 
Strategy for close-fitting knitwear ... Skippies Pantie 862 (matching girdle 962). Marilyn Monroe at the premiere of 
White nylon elastic net with smoothing continuous waistband and tummy-trimming “The Prince and the Showgirl,” looking 
embroidered front panel. Sizes S. M. L. $8.95 ‘Revel’ Bra 551 beautifies with lovely lift every inch the beautiful, dutiful wife. 
that sweeps under and up the side of the cup. White cotton in sizes 32A to 38C. $2.50 Fans mobbed her and almost tore the 


as 4 ’ 
THE FORMFIT COMPANY + CHICAGO + NEWYORK + CANADIAN PLANT, TORONTO clothes Be off her back but didn’t. 
(“Durn”, says Earl Wilson. ) 


KNITWEAR BY GOLDWORM (Continued on page 8) 
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ay.*He bought her...she was his! 
“He bought a beautiful slave and made her mistress of his 
sash plantation !-—™-» He came to Louisiana with $2, 000,000 in gold!—™~ In his 


: oe 


New Orleans mansion he kept a stunning prisoner that #@ he never touched! 







~~ He knew the greed at Rio Bongo, the debauchery & af Lat Pointe du Loup, 


the treachery at Belle Helene —— but nobody really knew him! —» 


CLARK GABLE ~YVONNE DE CARLO 


as the man who took the strange name of Hamish Bond as Manty, the girl who thought she was a Louisiana belle.. 


and all the passionate emotions and lush splendor that flows from the tumul- 
tuous best-seller by the Pulitzer Prize-winning author of ‘All The King’s Men’! 
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with EFREM ZIMBALIST. JR. REx REASON + SCREEN PLAY BY JOHN TWiST ws IVAN GOFF & BEN ROBERTS « wusic-ev max steiner © DIRECTED BY RAOUL WALSH . 


More grown-ups and growing-ups 


depend on Mum than on any other deodorant 


PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS 


stops odor... 
without irritation 





So gentle for any normal skin you can use it every day 


If you’ve ever worried about under- 
arm stinging or burning from using 
adeodorant daily—or right after hav . 
ing or a hot bath—you can set your 
mind at ease. New Mum Cream is so 
gentle for normal skin, you can use 
it whenever you please. 


Mum Cream gives you the kind 
of protection you can’t possibly get 
from any other leading autiome— 
because it works a completely differ- 
ent way. Mum Cream is the only 
leading deodorant that works en- 


tirely by stopping odor .. . contains 
no astringent aluminum salts. And it 
keeps on working actively to stop 
odor 24 hours a day with M-3— 
Mum's wonderful hexachlorophene 
that destroys both odor and odor- 
causing bacteria! When Mum is so 
effective— yet so safe—isn’t it the 
deodorant for you? Try new Mum 
Cream today. 


WON'T 
DAMAGE 
CLOTHES 


MUM?’ contains M-3 (*steraitestroyine ) 
... Stops odor 24 hours a day 





INSIDE STUFF 


continued 


Loud Romance, Quiet Wedding: In June, 
Rex Harrison and Kay Kendall made it 
a very quiet wedding at the All Faiths 
Universal Church in New York. ... And 
there’s an interesting story behind the 
Cliff Robertson-Cynthia Lemmon wed- 
ding bells. Six years ago Cliff knew 
Cynthia in New York when they were 
both acting in radio shows. He’d see her 
having lunch at Colbee’s, say “Hello” 
and think, “Nice girl. Ought to ask her 
for a date some time.” But Cliff was shy 
and Cynthia was popular, so they never 
got together. Then Cynthia married 
Jack Lemmon, and the three of them 
became friendly. Cliff would visit the 
Lemmons and think, “Lucky guy. He 
has such a charming wife.” About a 
year and a half ago Cynthia and Jack 
Lemmon separated, and late last May 
Cynthia went to New York. Cliff heard 
she was in town and finally worked up 
enough courage to invite her to a per- 
formance of “Orpheus Descending.” 
She came, he saw. was conquered. In 
Cliff's own words, “Boom! It happened. 
That was it!” After Cliff takes “Orpheus 
Descending” to Chicago. they'll return 
to California for Cliff's next film. 


Chuckle of the Month: Funniest sight 
we ve seen in a long time was Shirley 
MacLaine dressed up as a fat lady and 
wearing a heavy veil. sneaking into her 
own sneak preview of “Hot Spell.” She 
wasn't discovered. either. 


It was Rex Harrison’s third marriage 
when he said “I do” with Kay Kendall 
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All the joys of naturally curly hair 


And every curl is trained to stay { 
with Helene Curtis Spray Net 


Lots of hair sprays promise curls. But do they last? Only Choose the formula 
Helene Curtis SPRAY NET, with its fabulous ‘‘control’”’ that’s right for your hair 
ingredient, gives you beautiful curls—and trains those Assuper sort, 

curls to stay, like naturally curly hair. Only spRAY NET without lacquer, for gentle 
holds your hair softly in place and, at the same time, contrel. 

trains it to remember its place. Even in damp weather, Aprecutar, 

your curls stay springy ... bouncy. (When they muss— jor hair harder to manage. 
just comb them right back in place!) Back of every silky 69¢, LARGE $1.25, 
spray are years of research in the Helene Curtis labora- GIANT ECONOMY $1.89 
tories. No wonder where other sprays promise, SPRAY NET — 
— Never flaky, never drying, SPRAY NET gives you yibardessch me. 4 
PiOr1OUs are Pe — 1 POLNEO DO Sis . 
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Not only makes lovely, Not only holds your hair 
natural curls, but softly in place, 
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Please—Stories on the Older Stars! 


For a very long time Photoplay has been 
one of my favorites. But through the pass- 
ing years, the stars and featured players 
that I've grown up admiring have slipped 
into sort of an oblivion of total eclipse. 
The newer stars and featured players have 
captured the limelight—and the various 
movie magazines take little observation that 
there is an “older generation of movies fans” 
that are being grossly neglected by pro- 
ducers, studios, film magazines and all the 
powers that be of the movie industry. 

Naturally, we older fans realize that new 
stars are bound to take the limelight—but 
there are always featured roles that could 
have been given to the older favorites. 

So move over, teenagers—your mothers 
and fathers have some old favorites they'd 
like to read about once in a while. 


WeNpDELL A. GULDIN 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


And What About the Younger Stars? 


1 do hope you will publish my letter be- 
cause I feel it contains the wishes of many 
other teenagers. I would like to request 
more stories on the youngest set in Holly- 
wood. | mean stars like Tim Considine, 
Sherry Jackson, Ricky Nelson, Mark Da- 
mon, James Darren and Sal Mineo. I know 
a lot of your readers have complained about 
your publishing so many stories on the 
younger set, but I don’t think they would 
mind reading stories about the ones I men- 
tion above. 

So, please—just one issue for us teen- 
agers? 

Incidentally, I like your magazine very 
much. 

Joyce Cary 
Bradford, Tennessee 


Open Forum on Elvis 


I received my July issue of Photoplay 
today and wish to congratulate you on your 
story on Elvis Presley, “God Is My Refuge.” 
It was one of the best—if not the best—I 
have ever read about the greatest star of all 
times. | agree with Elvis that more people 
should try to understand him and the things 
he does. He is a considerate, kind and very 
religious boy. There could never be an- 
other like him. 

Epwina Dawson 
Bolton, Mississippi 


Address your letters to Readers Inc., Photoplay, 
205 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. We 
regret that we are unable to return or reply to any letters 


not published in this column. If you want to start a fan 


club or write to favorite stars, address them at their studios.—Eb. 


READERS 


I just read the story “God Is My Refuge” 
in your July issue, and I'm glad somebody 
finally gave Elvis Presley a chance to speak 
for himself. 've been a fan of his for a 
long time and I think that story did him 
justice. 

Elvis has done nothing to harm anybody 
and I'm tired of nasty remarks being thrown 
at him. If critics who attack him for cor- 
rupting America’s youth would read that 
story, they might understand Elvis for what 
he really is—a good-hearted, God-loving, 
well-mannered American boy. Thanks a 
million for printing that story. 


Linpa Parist 
Houston, Texas 


INC... 


I read “God Is My Refuge” in the July 
issue of Photoplay, and thought it was just 
great! I wish everyone could read this won- 
derful story about Elvis Presley. [ve al- 
ways thought that Elvis was a good, God- 
loving person, and now, with the facts in 
this story, I know I was right. 

I'm sure Elvis felt bad about some of 
the stories published about him, but as he 
says, everyone has the right to think as 
they like. Perhaps this story in Photoplay 
will change the opinions of the people who 
didn’t approve of him. 


LinpA GRAY 
Tishomingo, Mississippi 


Thanks a million for the story on Elvis 
Presley in the July issue of Photoplay. The 
picture on the cover is wonderful. Please 
feature Elvis in your magazine more often. 


Kay Fitzpatrick 
Laredo, Texas 


I have read many articles about Elvis 
Presley. Some of them make me so furious 
I could scream. But yours deserves a medal! 
It was the best article ever written, I think. 
I'm no Presley fan, exactly, but I do think 
some folks don’t yet realize what a great 
guy he is. Thank you very much for this 
story and many others I have read and will 
continue to read. 

Vickie BLINE 
Vincennes, Indiana 


Have just finished reading “God Is My 
Refuge,” Louis F. Larkin’s wonderful story 
on Elvis Presley. 

I get mighty tired of reading about the 
way Elvis sings and dances and blaming 
him for being a bad influence. I'm not a 
teenager, I don’t swoon at the sound of his 
voice—I'm a thirty-three-year-old housewife 
with three children, but I can’t help feel- 
ing sorry for the way some narrow-minded 
people are treating a boy who just sings 
naturally (for him). What can be so in- 
decent about a boy who loves his God, his 
parents, loves to sing, doesn’t drink or 
smoke? 

Some day I hope he'll find his place in 
the world and that the people who think 
he’s not a good influence will believe in him. 

So, I wish you good luck, Elvis Presley! 


(Mrs.) MArysorte WINTERS 
Santa Ana, California 
Continued on page 12 
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a: } > ( (1 ] L | ¢ % O J l Revlon’s new color for fingertips (toe-tips, too!) 


‘PERSIAN MELON 


Delicious example of what makes Revlon the fabulous nail enamel. 4 luscious golden melon 


with a coral flavor... in shimmering ‘Frosted’, so right for summer .. . 
: ; b, . 
or elegant Cream Nail Enamel. Pick ‘Persian Melon’ lipstick, too! nil nomel 
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If you wash your hair once a week - — 
or oftener-you need the gentle shampoo... mina 





























In James Dean’s Memory 





I'm happy that we will be getting more 
stories on James Dean. I'm sure there are 
thousands of people who want to keep his 
memory alive. He is a wonderful example 
for the youth of America. He had high 
ideals and stuck to his beliefs despite the 
criticism he received, so we'll be happy to 
read more about him again. 








Katie KimMes 
Superior, Wisconsin 


Look for October Photoplay! Ed. 


Daily Contact With the Stars 


I work at 20th Century-Fox Film Studios t 
and see movie stars every day. However, 
there’s one particular one I admire, and he 
is Yul Brynner. He not only is the most 
handsome man in the business—and the 
most talented—but the nicest man I know. 

Deborah Kerr is known around the studio 
as a “good guy.” She doesn’t try to show 
off, but acts naturally, and is so pretty. 

Another star I am well acquainted with 
is Sophia Loren who, as you know, just 
arrived in this country. She’s beautiful and 
such fun to be with. 

A girl who is not really understood is 
Jayne Mansfield—a very sweet girl. 

Joan Collins has proven she has talent to 
match her beauty, and I think Marilyn 
Monroe would have more friends if she 
were not so. haughty. 

May I ask a favor of you—will you 
( hd please publish my letter. I think it would 
give some Photoplay readers a better close- 
ane . : ° > 
0 en ric 6 Mm er up of some of the stars they enjoy reading 
about from someone who sees the stars 
daily? 








MADELEINE REED 


...$0 gentle it cannot dry your hair- ae oF 
leaves it instantly easy to manage 








New, richer Pamper is the really gentle 
shampoo. So gentle it cannot dry your hair, 


: leaves it instantly easy to manage right after 


~ ry 


shampooing. So rich it leaves your 





hair soft, shining, in finest condition. 


/ So rich and gentle you could use it 





every day. Get Pamper today. 


GOLDEN LiQuio 
shampoo f 





> Gentle 


Reader favorite Yul Brynner appears 
/ as a f ’ 


in full color in October Photoplay 
lamb. 














... an active life, 
a woman's life. . . 


























then how glorious it feels to relax 


m in your SweetHeart bath 


Warm... welcome... wonderful, 
aren’t they, those precious 
moments of privacy? 

But only in a SweetHeart bath 
can you savor all the luxury 
these leisure moments promise. 
Because SweetHeart’s special 
secret is the unique way it pampers 
your hands and face and all 
of you... soothes you with a gentle 
touch that floats weariness away 

. whispers its fragrance that 
breathes femininity. 


a Only SweetHeart can relax you, 
: revive you, reward you so well 
— —because only SweetHeart 
adores you so. 





- now ‘‘glamorapped” 
in new gleaming foil 
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because SweetHeart adores you so! 
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Debbie comes out, 


4 


A nice girl but not glamorous, until... 


First, she darkens and silkens colorless 
lashes and brows with a touch of rich 


KURLENE eyelash 











cream every night. 






i Juurlene 
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KURLENE® 
tube 50c* jar $1.00* 


a . 
plus lax 





Second, Debbie shapes uneven eyebrows. 
With gentle Twissors, the only tweezers 
with scissor handles, she plucks wayward 
hairs from under 


brows. (Newcoif flat- a > 
ters eyes and face.) “A 

on 

['wissors® 75¢ SF, 
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Third, Debbie’s undramatic eyes become 
bright, sparkling. She uses KuRLASH eye- 
lash curler to give a bewitching curve to 
her lashes ... new ; 
beauty to her eyes. GE 
KURLASH® $1.00 “— 





See what Debbie’s eye beauty plan can 


do for you! Kurxasu products at your 


local department, drug or variety store. 


Company, Inc., Rochester 4, N.Y. 
(Also available in Canada) 








READERS INC eee continued 


In Again, Out Again 


I’ve read in several magazines that Tab 
Hunter was to appear in Liberace’s first 
motion picture “Sincerely Yours.” I’ve seen 
the picture three times, and looked for Tab, 
but was disappointed not to find him. I 
would appreciate it very much if you will 
tell me exactly in what scene he appears. 


Sey, 
Mexico, D. F. 


Warner Brothers did announce Tab for 
this picture while it was in preparation. 
However, the casting was changed and 
flex Nicol played the part intended for 
Tab.—Ed. 


Look-Alikes 


I'm a G.I. stationed in Germany, and will 
be for quite some time yet. Just recently a 
recruit was sent to our outfit. Jokingly we 
asked him if he was Burt Lancaster. I do 
think there is a remarkable resemblance. 
Don’t you think so? 


Vitro J. Pertirti, Jr. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





It’s Burt Lancaster below, but our 
correspondent’s Army pal _ stationed 
in Germany bears a striking resem- 
blance to the star. Don’t you agree? 





A Spankin’ New Look 


I came home from school today and yelled 
to my mother, “Did my copy of Photoplay 
come?” It did. I thought it rare. And you 
should see my new hair! I change my style 
to suit my movie-star mood. I don’t remem- 
ber your having an article like this before, 
but I think you should. 


Tina LENDHOFF 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Your last issue of Photoplay looked differ- 
ent. My friends think so, too. We especially 
liked the pictures of Tab Hunter at the 
recording session. 


Jerry Barnes 
Hackensack, New Jersey 


As They Really Are 


I can’t tell you how much I have enjoyed 
the life stories you have published. I espe- 
cially liked the lives of Rock Hudson and 
Kim Novak. Both stories were well written, 
and showed these two famous stars as 
they really are. 

I would like to suggest that you publish 
a story on Ingrid Bergman. Certainly no 
one has led a more colorful life than this 
great actress. I for one would like to know 
something about her childhood and how 
she started in the movies. 

Please keep giving your readers those 
good stories you are noted for. In my opin- 
ion, your magazine is the best on the news- 
stand. 

Bonnie De CLARK 
Paterson, New Jersey 


Please watch for the October issue of 
Photoplay, on sale September 5th, for the 
Ingrid Bergman story.—Ed. 


We’re Sorry, Pat 


Dear Editor, and I do consider you a 
friend of mine as, through the years. I have 
enjoyed your magazine so much. I liked 
(as I do everything about him) the story 
of Pat Boone. The story of Pat is far from 
new to me as many young people who were 
in school with Pat call me Aunt. 

There was an error in the story, how- 
ever, which is sure to be painful to Pat as 
well as to the members of the Church of 
Christ. Pat does not, has not, nor will he 
ever sing in a church choir. The Church of 
Christ believes that each member must 
sing at worship and that no selected choir 
can perform this act of worship for an- 
other. Therefore, we have no choir. It is 
congregational singing without a mechani- 
cal aid. 

Wishing Photoplay as wonderful a future 
as it has had a past, 


Mrs. J. B. WALKER 


Chattanooga 5, Tennessee 


Yow’re right, Mrs. Walker. It is true that 
Pat has never sung in a church choir. He 
sings in church, as the other members do, 
and is a song leader at present.—Ed. 


Continued on page 16 
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beautiful 


The unchangingly lovely complexion you smooth on once ~ for 


the day—concealing blemishes and tiny lines, softening and 


freshening. /ts secret... peta/-soft, true-to-life texture. Your sec 


ecret... 


that you wear it. Liquid film in 5 shades. $1.25. Sheer Velvet 
Compact (powder plus foundation) $7.25. 


/In Canada, too. 


For beauty the modern way 


Dorothy Gray 
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—for no other shampoo offers Halo’s 
unique cleansing ingredient, ‘se*effec- 
tive yet so mild. And there are no 
unnecessary ingredients in Halo. No 
greasy oils or creamy substances to 
interfere with cleaning action, no 
soap to leave dirt-catching film. Halo, 
even in hardest water, leaves your 
hair softer, brighter, whistle clean. 


READERS INC. 


continued 


A Question About Kerrs 


May I ask you a question? My friend 
asked me if Deborah Kerr and John Kerr 
are related. I said no. Am I correct? 

CAROLINE HARRIS 
South Ozone Park, L. I. 


You are correct.—Ed. 


Who Did What 


I am a steady reader of Photoplay mag- 
azine and I always enjoy your Readers Ine. 
section. Could you settle an argument for 
my husband and myself? I say that Peggy 
Ann Garner was the star of “Junior Miss,” 
and my husband says Shirley Temple 
starred in this picture. Who is right? 


(Mrs.) GerALpINE DeBson 
Beleamp, Maryland 


You are.—Ed. 


What was the name of the picture that 
told the life story of Marilyn Miller, and 
starred June Haver and Gordon MacRae? 
What part did Ray Bolger play? 


A READER 
St. Louis, Missouri 


“Look For The Silver Lining” was the 
name of the picture, and Ray Bolger played 
Jack Donahue, a famous dancer of that 
era.—Ed. 


All Good Wishes, Billy! 


As two fans of an unknown young star, 
we'd like you to do us a great favor. Would 
you print a picture of him in Photoplay 
magazine? His name is Billy Vallejo and 
he has worked in some Broadway show. 


and in a few movies—“A Face in the 


Crowd,” and “Stage Struck.” He is both 
talented and good looking, and we know 
that some day he'll reach the top! 


ELEANOR AND HELENA 
Bronx, New York 
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READERS INC. 


Exciting Newcomer 
Can you tell me something about Mark 
Richman? I have seen him on television 
and I think he is so handsome and such 
a good actor. 
SANDRA FRANK 
Yonkers, New York 


Mark Richman was born in Philadelphia 
{pril 16, 1927. He attended school there. 
and played football for the South Phila- 
delphia High School. He was voted the all- 
Philadelphia High fullback, was offered 
football scholarships from Duke and Ten- 
nessee Universities, but turned them down 
to enlist in the Navy for two vears. 

During his school days Mark did radio 
acting and took part in school plays. 

He enrolled at the Philadelphia College 
of Pharmacy and Science because a broken 
leg stopped his post-Navy football career. 
und received a Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy in 1951. The only time Mark 
put his education as a pharmacist to work 
was when he took a job as manager in a 
drugstore. However. he quit after six 
months to pursue his acting career. He 
acted in radio, television and live dramas 
in neighborhood theaters in Philadelphia. 

In summer stock, Mark played in “Mr. 
Roberts,” toured in “Detective Story.” and 
the first Broadway show he acted in was 
“End as a Man,” in 1954. In television. 
he appeared in the Philco Playhouse, Good- 
year Playhouse, Studio One, Big Story. 
U.S. Steel Hour, Kraft Theater. As a result 
of his acting in “The Bold and the Brave” 
for Philco Playhouse, William Wyler, Holly- 
wood producer-director, called Mark, met 
him in New York where he was screen- 
tested and given a part in “Friendly Per- 
suasion.” He hit Hollywood in 1955, after 
touring with Eva Marie Saint in “The Rain- 
maker.” After this picture was finished, he 
went to Florida to make the picture “End 
as a Man,” creating the same role he 
played in the Broadway version. This film 
was later retitled “The Strange One.” 

He has many hobbies: painting, sketch- 
ing, sculpting, does wood and soap carving. 
and is a hi-fi enthusiast. 

Mark is 5’ 114%” tall, weighs 175 pounds, 
has blue eyes and light brown hair.—Ep. 


ALF-ANGEL......HALF-DEVIL 
Ne made him HALF-A-MAN! 





... She flaunted 
his hopes, taunted his dreams, 
turned his peaceful valley into 
a volcano of seething passions 

that even murder could not stem! 
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AN RKO RADIO PICTURE - A UNIVERSAL-INTERNATIONAL RELEASE 


SEE IT SOON...FOR AN EXCITING NIGHT OUT AT YOUR MOVIE THEATRE 
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An Affair to Remember 20TH; CINEMASCOPE, DE LUXE COLOR 
VVVY Taking frank aim at the funnybone and the heart- 
strings, this comedy-drama scores a direct hit on both, 
thanks to the smoothest of handling and the deft per- 
formances of Cary Grant and Deborah Kerr. They play 
somewhat tarnished types, thrown together in a shipboard 
romance. Cary’s a debonair Italian fortune-hunter, off 
to keep a New York rendezvous with his heiress fiancée. 
A former night-club singer, Deborah is now being kept 
in luxury by a Texas tycoon. The genuineness of their 
love makes both parasites decide to reform, but before they 
can get together Deborah is crippled in a street accident, 
and the film’s mood shifts from light banter to strong emo- 
tion. Richard Denning is likable as her protector. _— 


Jeanne Eagels COLUMBIA 
VVV Kim Novak shows surprising authority in an intimate, 
markedly feminine biography of the late actress, who 
achieved brilliant but tragically brief fame three decades 
ago. As Jeanne, Kim gets into show business by exploiting 
her beauty in cheap carnival routines, with the help of 
showman Jeff Chandler. Jeff loves her, and she relies on 
him as a dear friend, but her furious ambition takes her 
out of his range. Determined to be a great actress, she 
enlists the aid of dramatic coach Agnes Moorehead. Then 
Kim practically steals the Sadie Thompson role in “Rain” 
from a pathetic has-been star, who thereafter commits 
suicide. This disaster is the chief motive given for Kim’s 
later addiction to drink and drugs. ADULT 


Continued on page 20 


NEW! Only child’s oe nermanent with 
SQUEEZE-BOTTLE EASE... 


gives curls that last a year! 


Curls really take because comb-tip 
squeeze bottle saturates hair far more 
thoroughly than any other way. 

Now, no need to take chances using Adult 
Permanents on your child’s hard-to-curl hair. 
Lilt Party Curl really overcomes problems of 
curling young hair. And Party Curl is so much 
easier, faster for you to apply on a fidgeting 
child. “‘Squeeze-Bottle Ease” ends messy dip- 
dabs for you. Now just squeeze on lotion from 
comb tip on bottle. Hair is so thoroughly 
saturated, soft curls last even a year! 














PERIODIC PAIN 


Midol acts three ways to bring 
faster, more complete relief from 
menstrual suffering. It relieves 
cramps, eases headache and it 
chases the “blues.” Sally now 
















takes Midol at the first sign of y, 
menstrual distress. 


“WHAT WOMEN WANT TO KNOW" 
a 24-page book explaining menstruation 
is yours, FREE. Write Dep't B-97, Box 280, 


New York 18, N. Y. (Sent in plain wrapper). 
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MOVIES continued. 


Sweet Smell of Success U. A. 


VVVY Usually dependable good guys, 
Burt Lancaster and Tony Curtis 
a ball as a pair of utterly nasty char- 
acters in this incisive drama of New York 
life. Burt is an egomaniac gossip columnist. 
who can make or shatter a reputation with 
a line. Tony is a toadying, totally unscrup- 
ulous press agent. The only true emotion 
in Burt’s life is his possessive love for his 
young sister. charmingly portrayed by 
newcomer Susan Harrison. Resenting her 
romance with a night-club musician (Marty 
Milner), he orders Tony to put an end to 
it. Smartly dialogued, handsomely photo- 
graphed, the movie has a gruesome fas- 
cination. 


have 


ADULT 


The Rising of the Moon WARNERS 


VVVVY Here’s another love letter to Ire- 
land from John Ford, Irish-American di- 
rector who saluted his ancestors’ country 
in “The Quiet Man.” Filmed on the ould 
sod with Irish casts, the three separate 
stories are introduced by Tyrone Power. 
Wry comedy distinguishes the first, as an 
aging aristocrat is arrested for clobbering 
an enemy and refusing to pay the result- 
ant fine. Boisterous comedy is the keynote 
of the picturing mad and 
mantic goings-on at a local railroad station. 
The third shifts to suspense and ardent 
patriotism, with a daring escape plan for 
a rebel condemned by the _ then-ruling 
English. All three stories are splendidly 
acted. 


second, ro- 


FAMILY 


The Pride and The Passion UAL; 

VISTAVISION, TECHNICOLOR 
VVVY A visually magnificent epic of war 
focuses on Spain’s fight to free herself 
from Napoleon’s conquering army. As a 
tough guerrilla leader, Frank Sinatra 
struggles to get a monster cannon across 
the miles to the fortress city that is the 
French headquarters. As a British naval 
officer and arms expert, sent to comman- 
deer the cannon, Cary Grant agrees to help 
in the project. But the two men, tempera- 
mentally at odds, are further separated by 
their love for lush and courageous Sophia 
Loren. The actors are nearly dwarfed by 


‘ad 
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Starting with appearances in small towns 
of the South, Elvis reaches national tv 


the sheer spectacle of the film, set against 
the stark landscapes of Spain. ADULT 


WALLIS, 
VISTAVISION, 


PARAMOUNT; 
TECHNICOLOR 
VVV In a part neatly tailored to fit his 
own personality, Elvis Presley comes off 
much better than in his first picture. Off- 
and-on lovers, press agent Lizabeth Scott 
and has-been bandleader Wendell Corey 
touring small towns in the South 
when they meet Elvis. Liz realizes that the 
shy youngster could be a singing smash, 
so she hires him as vocalist with Corey’s 
band—and secretly puts him under per- 
sonal contract to herself. Gaudy publicity 
fast gets Elvis into the limelight and onto 
a spot that he finds uncomfortable. But 
even Liz’s overpowering influence can’t 
keep him from falling for sweet young 
singer Dolores Hart. Though the story 
line is strong enough, there’s never too 
long an interlude between musical num- 
bers, all done in lively style. 


Loving You 


are 


FAMILY 


The Third Key RANK 


VVVV In a topnotch, fast-paced English 
mystery, Jack Hawkins is the Scotland 
Yard man patiently working to break up 
an ingenious safe-robbing gang. John 
Stratton, as his bumptious but competent 
young assistant, and Dorothy Alison, as 
Jack’s long-suffering wife, also turn in 
crisp portrayals. Convincing details, mount- 
ing suspense and flashes of humor pro- 


vide steady entertainment. FAMILY 


The Midnight Story 


VVV Tony Curtis has a second good role 
in a whodunit with a nicely ironic twist. As 
a young traffic cop, whose superiors will 
not transfer him to Homicide, he resigns 
from the force to seek the murderer of 4 
(Continued on page 22) 


U-I, CINEMASCOPE 


Was She Just an Innocent Plantation Bride... 
...OoFr another Scarlett O’Hara? 


Bene Lavinia Winslow lived in two worlds, the bustling, colorful 
world of a Louisiana plantation, and a secret world of passion known 


only to herself . . 


. and one other! She had become the bride of solid, re- 


spectable Claude Villac, although she was in love — hopelessly, she thought — 


with Claude’s wild, handsome cousin, Felix. When she was awakened one 

evening by Felix’s ardent kisses, her : 
carefully-built double life threatened 
to come crashing down! Blue Camell- 
ia, Frances Parkinson Keyes’ new- 
est, most romantic best-seller, is a 
thrilling story of old New Orleans 
and the picturesque bayou country — 
a story of unforgettable characters 
and absorbing drama! Now it’s yours 
to choose if you wish in this amazing 
introductory offer to new members of 


the Dollar Book Club! 


AMY VANDERBILT'S 
EVERYDAY ETIQUETTE. 
Sensible modern guide an- 
swers your questions about 
the “‘correct thing’’ for ev- 
ery social occasion: wed- 
dings, parties; dining out; 
social correspondence, etc 


COLUMBIA-VIKING DESK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA. 2-vol- 
ume edition! 1,440 pages, 
$1,000 articles, 1,250,000 
words. Up-to-date answers 
to questions in all fields 
of knowledge. Illustrated. 


THE CONQUEROR'S WIFE 
— Noel B. Gerson. She 
tamed the fiercest warrior 
in Europe! Lusty romance 
of William the Conqueror 
and the beautiful Lady 
Matilda of Flanders. 


HANDY HOME MEDICAL 
ADVISER. (Combined with 
‘““Good Housekeeping’s’’ 
Pocket Medical Encyclope- 
dia). Edited by Dr. Morris 
Fishbein. Guide to health; 
heart, digestion, allergies, 
dieting, skin disorders, 
glands, tranquillizers, ncw 
drugs, etc. 416 pages. 


IMPERIAL WOMAN—Peari 
S. Buck’s newest best- 
seller! Colorful tale about 
lovely Tzu Hsi, the amaz- 
ing concubine who used 
her seductive beauty to be- 
come Empress of all China! 
Exotic historical romance. 


All Are New 
Full-Size, 
Hard-Bound 
Volumes! 








MARJORIE MORNING- 
STAR—Herman W ouk tops 
The Caine Mutiny with this 
modern best-seller about a 
“‘nice girl’’ who dreams of 
fame—and mixes her dream 
with a blazing love affair! 


OUTLINE OF HISTORY— 
H. G. Wells. Whole dra- 
mdtic story of man from 
earliest times to the mo- 
mentous events of our own 
years! 200 maps, illustra- 
tions. 1,024 pages. Set 
counts as one book. 


SWORD AND SCALPEL — 
Frank G. Slaughter. Excit- 
ing story of an Army med- 
ic on trial for treason in 
Korea and the beautiful 
girl who risked everything 
to stand beside him! 


THORNDIKE - BARNHART 
CONCISE DICTIONARY. 
Up-to-date, with 70,000 
entries, 600 pictures, 544 
Pages. Sections on gram- 
mar, punctuation, other 
valuable helps. 


USA IN COLOR—The Ed- 
itors of Holiday take you 
on a fabulous ‘‘picture 
tour’’ of America’s scenic 
wonders and vacation- 
lands! 200 FULL COLOR 
photos! Big new 8” by 
1014” volume. 
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Parkinson 
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Newest and 
Greatest Hit! 


$395 


in Pub. Ed. 
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| VALUE UP TO$20.4 


when you join the Dollar Book Club 
and agree fo take as few as 6 best-selling 
novels out of 24 offered within a year 





The Dollar Book Club, Dept. 9-TSG, Garden City, New York 

Enroll me as a Dollar Book Club member. Send me at once as 
my gift books and first selection the 3 books checked below and 
bill me only $1 FOR ALL 3, plus a small shipping charge. 


0 Amy Vanderbilt’s Everyday 


Etiquette (90) 

D Blue Camellia (79) 

0) Columbia-Viking Desk 
Encyclopedia—set (61) 


© The Conqueror’s Wife (129) 
() Handy Home Medical Adviser (75) 


0 Imperial Woman (97) 

C) Marjorie Morningstar (83) 

O Outline of History—set (62) 

0 Sword and Scalpel (126) 

DD Thorndike- Barnhart Concise 
Dictionary (71) 

(0 The USA in Color (14) 


Also send my first issue of The Bulletin, describing the new forth- 
coming one-dollar book selections and other bargains for members. 
I may notify you in advance if I do not wish the following month’s 
selections. I do not have to accept a book every month—only six a 
year. I pay nothing except $1 for each selection I accept (plus a 
small shipping charge) unless I choose an extra-value selection. 


NO-RISK GUARANTEE: If not delighted return all 
books in 7 days and membership will be cancelled. 


Please 
> Print 


City 
& Zone...... 


ee, 


TO RESIDENTS OF CANADA: Selection price $1.10 plus shipping; 
address Doubleday Book Club (Canada), 105 Bond St., Toronto 2. 





Offer good in U.8. and Canada only. 
ee | 
















































in Publishers’ 
Editions 


HIS amazing introductory offer is made 
to demonstrate the wonderful values 
you enjoy as a Dollar Book Club member. 
Join now and receive any 3 of the full-size, 
hardbound books on this page for only $1. 
Think of it — a total value of up to $20.45 
in publishers’ editions — yours for just $1. 
Save Up to 75% on New Best-Sellers! 
Imagine — best-seller selections costing up 
to $3.95 in publishers’ editions come to 
ot Club members for only $1 each! Over the 
el years the biggest hits by top authors like 
Daphne du Maurier, Thomas B. Costain, 
Frank Yerby and others have come to Club 
members at this low $1 price. Occasionally, 
extra-value selections at somewhat higher 
prices are offered. All are new, full-size, 
hardbound books. Other desirable volumes, 
too, are offered at special members’ prices 
which save you up to 75%. But you buy 
only the books you want. You may take as 
few as six $1 selections a year. 
Send No Money — Mail Coupon! 
Receive any 3 books on this page for only $1 
plus a small shipping charge. Two books are 
your gift for joining and one is your first se- 
lection. Thereafter you will receive the Club’s 
Bulletin describing forthcoming selections. 
No-Risk Guarantee: If not delighted with 
your Three-Book bargain package, return all 
books and membership will be cancelled. Send 
no money — just mail the coupon now! 
THE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 
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MAIL THIS COUPON 


have a breath of 
Paris about you... 
every day! 


Enjoy Paris glamour 
in your deodorant! 
Evening in Paris stick 
glides on smooth 

and dry, keeps under- 
arms dry and deli- 
cately fragrant. Rely on it for 24-hour 
protection. Newconvenient push- up tube, 


EVENING IN PARIS 
DEODORANT STICK 


BOURJOIS * CREATED IN FRANCE * MADE IN U.S.A, 





MOVIES continued 


waterfront priest, who had supplied the 
affection missing from Tony’s orphaned 
childhood. Suspecting Gilbert Roland, 
affable owner of a fish store, Tony goes to 
work for Roland and becomes a boarder in 
his home. The hearty Italian family makes 
the lonely stranger welcome; indeed, he 
and Marisa Pavan fall in love. Still con- 
vinced that Roland is guilty, Tony goes on 
gathering evidence—yet hopes with all his 


heart that his hunch is wrong. FAMILY 


Will Success Spoil Rock Hunter? 
20TH; CINEMASCOPE, DE LUXE COLOR 
VVV This rowdy, raucous comedy is at 
its funniest when it’s ribbing Tv and the 
ad business and when Tony Randall is 
doing his inspired mugging. Though Jayne 
Mansfield goes slightly overboard with her 
Monroe take-off, she’s spectacular as a 
Hollywood glamour doll. Tony just wants 
to sign her for a series of lipstick ads, but 
she builds their association into a big ro- 
mance, to make her ex-boyfriend (muscle- 
man Mickey Hargitay) jealous. This com- 
plicates Tony’s life, because he’s engaged 
to his secretary (Betsy Drake). Pitching 
hard for laughs (and getting them), some 
of the dialogue is not in the best of taste. 


But Tony avoids leering. ADULT 


Island in the Sun 


CINEMASCOPE, 


20TH; 
DE LUXE COLOR 


VVV Beautiful locales and attractive as 
well as capable stars hold the interest 
throughout this study of a British-owned 
Caribbean island, though it skips around 
among too many plots. Three of its ro- 
mances apparently cross the color line: 
political agitator Harry Belafonte and 
restless Joan Fontaine; government em- 
ployee John Justin and lovely Dorothy Dan- 
dridge; Stephen Boyd and Joan Collins, 
member of a supposedly white family that 
is found to have some Negro ancestry. The 
most exciting moments spring from James 


Mason’s jealousy of wife Patricia Owens 
and bachelor Michael Rennie. ADULT 
Night Passage U-1; TECHNI- 


RAMA, TECHNICOLOR 
VVY In their frontier garb, James Stewart 
and Audie Murphy show the ease of West- 
ern veterans, upping the entertainment 





In a robbery engineered by Audie’s gang, 
Elaine is captured and held as a hostage 













value of this expansive action film. Once 
employed by the railroad to stop robberies, 
Jimmy lost his job when he let Audie, his 
outlaw kid brother, make a getaway. But 
executive Jay C. Flippen gives him a 
second chance, entrusting payroll money 
to his care. As leader of Audie’s gang. 
Dan Duryea plots to grab it. Involved in 
the fireworks are Elaine Stewart, as Flip- 
pen’s wife, Brandon de Wilde, as an orphan 
boy under Audie’s protection, Dianne Fos- 


ter, as a waitress who loves the young 
bandit. FAMILY 
Decision Against Time M-G-M 


VVVY After a slow start, this British film 
gets moving to generate plenty of tension 
and emotion. Jack Hawkins and Elizabeth 
Sellars have the familiar roles of gallant 
test pilot and worried wife, but their firm 
performances and the intelligent script 
make them a believable average couple. 
After a cargo plane catches fire during a 
test flight, Jack makes his crew and pas- 
sengers jump, but himself refuses to aban- 
don the damaged craft. Trying to restore 
the plane’s balance by using up the gas 
in one wing tank, he must circle for a 
grueling length of time, knowing that a 
safe landing will still be a hundred-to- 


one shot. FAMILY 


Seawife 20TH; CINEMA- 


SCOPE, DE LUXE COLOR 
VV The spell of the desert-island theme 
is asked to carry a mild story, as Joan 
Collins, flyer Richard Burton, businessman 
Basil Sydney and colored officer Cy Grant 
become Pacific castaways in World War II. 
Burton is frustrated and bewildered in his 
growing love for Joan; only Grant knows 
her secret—that she is a nun. Similar in 
plot, the movie lacks the force of “Heaven 
Knows, Mr. Allison.” FAMILY 


Gun Glory 


M-G-M; CINEMA- 
SCOPE, METROCOLOR 
YV Ina Western of familiar outline, Stew- 
art Granger’s the ex-gunfighter who can’t 
live down his reputation. His townspeople 
and his teenaged son (Steve Rowland) 
hate him, but he’s defended by preacher 
Chill Wills and by Rhonda Fleming. 
comely widow hired as housekeeper on 
Granger’s ranch. When all the local farms 
are threatened by a bullying cattle owner, 
set to drive his herd across the valley. 
Granger is forced to return to the ways of 
violence. FAMILY 


Omar Khayyam 


PARAMOUNT; 
VISTAVISION, TECHNICOLOR 


YY Everybody plays it straight in this 
action thriller of ancient Persia. Poet- 
warrior of the title, Cornel Wilde becomes 
adviser to Raymond Massey, ruler whose 
realm is threatened by enemies without 
and traitors within. Gallant John Derek 
and scheming Perry Lopez are rival heirs 
to the throne; Debra Paget is Cornel’s 
sweetheart, snatched from him to join the 
shah’s harem. 


FAMILY 





This i iS the r man — Lon Chaney... 


This is 
the woman 
he loved... 


...and this is 
dal-MZelaitela 


aX-Waleticteh. 


Universal Inienattonal ‘ faresenia, 


JAMES CAGNEY ...and this is the story that 
as the fabulous LON CHANEY lay hidden from the world 


behind the magic of 


DOROTHY MALONE 7 his make-up! 
JANE GREER. 


¢ 


CinemaScopeE 


with 

MARJORIE RAMBEAU + JIM BACKUS « ROGER SMITH 

Screenplay by R. WRIGHT CAMPBELL, IVAN GOFF and BEN ROBERTS . : 
Story by RALPH WHEELWRIGHT HOLLYWOOD'S 


Directed by JOSEPH PEVNEY + Produced by ROBERT ARTHUR ys 














a &. 


a completely new 


wave! Even-Waving 


SIMPLIFIED...NO MESS...NO GUESS 


x 


1. WAVE right from the applicator! 2. NEUTRALIZE right from 


Applicator holds all the lotion! Sponge top One easy stroke wets every strand—clear _ Sponge comes off. See those eight spray-tips? 
is wide as a curl. New Even-Waving Lotion — thru. No combing needed. Never toomuchlo- They spray neutralizer inside each curl— 
spreads smoothly. Won’t splash or drip! tion—never too little. Most even wavingever! where hands can’t reach. No mess! No miss! 











The most even wave ever! 
No stragglers—no frizz! 


You just can't miss getting the most 
even wave of your life—because New 
Way Toni waves more evenly, more 
thoroughly—without mess or guess! 


.. first double-easy 
| applicator 
~ ...first even-waving 
= lotion 


sits sisresciitsint ARAM cata eal 


SPECIAL 

me INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
the applicator! $2.00 value New Way Toni... plus 
Now, the spray-tips are inside the curl. Press! se ee $1.00 value Double-Easy Applicator 





Neutralizer flows in. All waving action stops. ae ee —_—_— 
Can’t under-wave! Can’t over-wave! ss $3.00 value Now...only 86 29 
sek i Also available in 








The weather's fine, the forecast’s bright, 
the time is ripe—to get up and go where 
you want to go, do what you want to 
do! What in this wide world should hold 
you back from having a wonderful time, 
any time you choose? Surely not monthly 
difficulties, not when Tampax is so 
available. 

Tampax® is the modern sanitary pro- 
tection that helps you live your life with- 
out worry about “problem days.’’ It’s 
so comfortable, because there’s nothing to 
chafe or bind...so cool, because it’s 
worn internally...so sure, because 
nothing can show and no one can know! 
Not even tell tale odor can form! 


Tampax is the last word in daintiness! 
Light as a powder puff, it’s made of pure 
surgical cotton, compressed into smooth, 
easily disposable applicators—so that 
your hands don’t ever have to touch it! 


You can tuck away a whole month's 
supply of Tampax in the side pocket of 





your grip—and off you'll go on your | 


unscheduled flight to freedom! Do it 
now. Try Tampax. You'll never want 
to use anything else! Choice of 3 ab- 
sorbencies (Regular, Junior, Super) 
wherever drug products are sold. Tampax 
Incorporated, Palmer, Mass. 





eal 


Invented by a doctor— 
now used by millions of women 


over the 






Kditor’s shoulder... 


We go to a party, discover a scoop 


and announce our contest winners 


You’re Our Guest! 

Here on the staff, we think of you all 
the time. Any time we’re invited to at- 
tend a party or go to a premiere you're 
the unseen guest who comes along with 
us—via the pages of this magazine. For 
instance, when Russ Tamblyn invited us 





Art director Ken Cunningham lands 


a suntan—and a beautiful fun-packed 
picture layout for this issue—at a 
beach party given by Rusty Tamblyn 


to a beach party, Ken Cunningham, our 
art director (thinking of you), asked, 
“Sure,” 


said Rusty. The result is that you can 


“Can | bring a camera along?” 


practically feel the sand and sun, hear 
the jokes and taste the watermelon when 
you turn to “Do Go Near the Water,” on 
page 46, and spend a day with some of 
your favorites. 


The Lucky Eight 

Our May Travel Issue offered four lucky 
contestants a flight to Hollywood via 
five fun-filled 
days in the movie city. Our’winners are: 
Mrs. G. B. Elliott, Memphis, Tennessee; 
Miss Nancy Cleaver, Houston, Texas; 
Miss Ann Cunningham, Chicago, IIli- 
nois; Miss Vivien B. Senise, Freeport, 


American Airlines and 


New York. The four runners-up (who 


each win a set of Samsonite Ultralite 
luggage) are: Miss Sherry Putney, Los 
Altos, California; Mrs. Earl Mauel, 


Dallas, Texas; Mrs. R. Bradish, Pueblo, 
Miss Margaret W. Cotter, 
Centredale, Rhode Island. 


Colorado: 


Scoop! 

A cable arrived from Bombay, India. 
the other day. “I can get an exclusive 
interview for Photoplay with Roberto 
Rossellini,” it said, “which I feel would 
be of great interest to Photoplay’s read- 
ers. This will be the first time Rossellini 
has ever talked for publication about 
his marriage to Ingrid Bergman.” We 
were interested! The result: The warm, 
human. revealing story on page 50. 


Tribute 

It’s hard to believe it’s been almost two 
years since that fateful day when Jimmy 
Dean drove head-on into tragedy on a 
country road in Salinas. It seems like 
yesterday, so vivid are the memories. In 
tribute to Jimmy, we’d like to share 
with you what we believe is the best 
story about Jimmy Dean we've ever 
read, told by a girl who knew him, loved 
him and understood him. Look for it in 
the October Photoplay. 





Our fashion editor Sue Kreisman 


picks up a hemline and a few ward- 
robe stratagems from Terry Moore 














Keepsake 


DIAMOND RINGS 














ARE YOU ONE 
OF THE 
MANY WOMEN 
TODAY 
WHO SUFFERS 
FROM 
“DRYCHOSIS ? 


Drycuosis” is Lady Esther’s 
term for Dry Skin. She finds 
this modern beauty complaint 
affects most women today...in 
one form or another. Superficial 
signs are little scales; rough 
patches; pins-and-needle sensa- 
tion when you smile. If you 
have any of these dry skin signs, 
then start using Lady Esther 
new Dry Skin Cream today. 


Simply spread a thin film of 
this emollient-rich cream over 
your skin. Massage it in as you 
smooth it on. Wipe it off. The 
improvement is immediate and 
startling. ‘‘Drychosis’’ has 
gone! Your skin feels soft, sup- 
ple. When you smile—no tight- 
ening of skin but a pliancy that 
says smooth, younger-looking 
skin. End ““Drychosis” with the 
daily use of Lady Esther new 
Dry Skin Cream. 

39¢, 65¢ and 89¢. pws rx 


(Price ig g a 
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BY SIDNEY SKOLSKY 





I saw Lana Turner sitting at a soda 
fountain and couldn’t help wondering 


if she wanted to be discovered. . .. When 
an actor acts big in a restaurant or at 
a party, I know he isn’t big. . . . Frank 


Sinatra and Bing Crosby are members 
of the Mutual Admiration Society. I 
wouldn’t bet on it with Elvis Presley 
and Pat Boone. . . . They could give 
an Oscar for bit players this season. 
There’s Carolyn Jones’ great bit in “The 
Bachelor Party” and Barbara Nichols’ 
equally fine but smaller bit in “Sweet 
Smell of Success.” ... And since I men- 
tioned Oscars, I'd like to nominate Cary 
Grant to m.c. the Academy Awards 
presentation. Cary would give the 
affair the class it has been lacking. 
. . . Zsa Zsa Gabor said it: “I want a 
simple traveling suit, very plain and I 
want it in orchid satin.” . . . And, as if 
not to be outdone in the quote division, 
Eva Gabor said: “I’m glad I’m a wom- 
an. Always be satisfied with your own 
sex or you'll never be satisfied with 
anyone else’s.” 

Sophia Loren’s build-up was as great 



















































as her build. . . . Miss Loren grabbed 
Tony Perkins during a love scene for 
“Desire Under the Elms” and almost 


broke him in two. .. . I’d like to see 
Tony Franciosa, Ben Gazzara or any of 
the latest models from the Actors Studio 
play Henry Higgins in “My Fair Lady.” 
... The movies are growing up, though. 
A married couple is now permitted to 
be seen sleeping in the same bed... . 
Hugh (Wyatt Earp) O’Brian remarked: 
“Two can live as cheap as one but it 
costs them twice as much.” 

I wonder if Jerry Lewis ever laughs 
at Dean Martin. . . . Ava Gardner has 
that elusive element, glamour, without 
even trying. Ava doesn’t have to work 
at it by going to every premiere, open- 
ing markets, and wearing the most re- 
vealing gowns—and then winding up 
with much publicity and no glamour. .. . 
Switcheroo: Elvis Presley with a Yul 
Brynner haircut and Yul with Presley’s 
sideburns. . . . I wonder which movie 


actress has the most scrapbooks. I’d 
put my money on Joan Crawford... . | 
yearn to see (Continued on page 30) 


Hearing sweet talk from Sidney about her “Sweet Smell of Suc- 


cess” hit, fair-haired Barbara Nichols is in a laughing mood 
























The 
torn, 

the 
twisted, 
the 
tender 
love 

of 
Johnny 
Pope, 
husband, 


brother, 





father 


, to be! 


A, CINEMaScOPE; Celio: att 
“2 ms onti f 


The 

Motion Picture 
that crosses 

a new 
boundary 

in screen 
entertainment! 








STARRING 


Eva Marie SAINT/Don MURRAY/Anthony FRANCIOSA / Lloyd NOLAN 


PRODUCED BY OIRECTED BY SCREENPLAY BY 


BUDDY ADLER / FRED ZINNEMANN / MICHAEL VINCENTE GAZZO..aALFRED HAYES 


Based on the Play by Michael Vincente Gazzo » As Produced on the Broadway Stage by Jay Julien 
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ends dull, dry HOLLYWOOD FOR YOU 
“thirsty” hair— replaces 

your natural 
beauty oils so each 
and every strand 
shines with new natural 

color brilliance * 2 an 


wife (in New York) okayed this date 
* 

tHelbne Coit, Marlon Brando back on the waterfront 
or up in Stella’s room. .. . The movies 
We. ° ® must have their own police depart- 
anol eel lScover ment because in every picture I see 
AS | the same policemen. . . . Only a few 
actresses can walk barefoot and have 
THE NEW HAIRDRESSING IN SPRAY FORM their legs appear shapely and sexy. I 
name Cyd Charisse and Shirley Mac- 

Laine. And who do you name? 


“When a young actor asks me for a 
oily—Lanouin Discovery Hairdressing is pure greaseless lanolin in date,” says Barbara Stanwyck, “I don’t 


| 
| 
a mist so fine it is absorbed by each strand of hair. In just seconds | know whether it’s romance or whether 








Unlike ordinary hairdressings which “coat” your hair—make it 






octe em dead 
you get the same beautiful results as brushing 100 strokes a day. ie ao aan igh Pare 
_ | Mike Curtiz said: “In the movie indus- 
oy . try these days it takes a certain amount 

S i! of optimism even to be a pessimist.” 
: Who has the better grin, Doris Day 
o prush e° or Mitzi Gaynor? My answer is Doris 
$1.25 and$1.89 P Day. . . . I don’t believe Garbo likes to 
eae 3 that Ss all! walk in the rain. I’ve met her several 


times just after it had stopped! 

I'd say Rock Hudson appears more 
and more to have the look of a genuine 
movie star... . I’m in favor of the movie 
industry’s program of “new faces” but 
I believe they’re rushing the new 
faces. .. . Got to have those new faces 
stay around long enough so we the 
public can know and recognize them. 
The trick is for the new faces to become 
familiar, honest! . . . Pat Boone can 
throw away those white shoes, already. 
. .. Debra Paget is a secret romancer. 

While being interviewed, Gary 
Cooper remarked to a writer: “Let’s 
reminisce about the future.” That's 
ih Hollywood For You. 


es 2 
Used and recommended by beauticians everywhere. Available wherever cosmetics are sold 
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COSTUME BY SYLVAN RICH 


lL dreamed lhad leu , Jor lwo 
in my miailenform bra 


Maidenform is just my cup of tea... such a marvelous pick-me-up! Chansonette’s 


unique spoke-stitched cups give me the lift of a lifetime. And Chansonette* Tri-Line* 
adds three-point miracle straps for extra comfort, extra accent, extra cling! Treat 
yourself today to one of these beautiful bras! A, B, and C cups. Chansonette— 


from 2.00. Chansonette Tri-Line—2.50. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, j © MAIDEN FORM BRASSIERE CO., INC., NEW YORK 16, N, Y, 31 





DAZZLING DISCOVERY 


NEW..ALL NEW CUTEX 





Brilliant as diamonds ¥ radiant as rubies 
this amazing NEW FORMULA that wears 


longest of any nail polish at any price! 





Now! An exclusive “‘jewel-smooth” finish that 
completely resists chipping, peeling. Based on a 
fabulous new formula made with miracle Enam- 
elon, new Cutex is the longest wearing nail polish 
ever known! 


Applies in a flash! New all-nylon brush applies 
smoothly, evenly. You get a perfect manicure in 
minutes. 


Priceless protection! Exclusive Spillpruf Bottle! 
ONLY in Cutex—the wonderful safety device that 
prevents spilling if bottle is upset! Safeguards 
clothes, rugs, furniture. 

Discover dazzling color clarity . . . in a variety 
of shades that rival the crown jewels! Try new 
Cutex today! 


qurTre™m 


World's Largest-Seiling Manicure Aids. 





Prereur 


Why pay more? 33¢ and 19¢ 








CASTS 
OF CURRENT PICTURES 


AFFAIR TO REMEMBER, AN—20th. Directed by 
Leo McCarey: Nickie Ferrante, Cary Grant; Terry 
McKay, Deborah Kerr; Kenneth, Richard Denning; 
Lois, Neva Patterson; Grandmother, Cathleen Nes- 
bitt; Announcer, Robert Q. Lewis; Hathaway, 
Charles Watts; Courbet, Fortunio Bonanova. 


DECISION AGAINST TIME—M-G-M. Directed 
by Charles Crichton: John Mitchell, Jack Hawkins; 
Mary Mitchell, Elizabeth Sellars; Nicholas Mitchell, 
Jeremy Bodkin; Philip Mitchell, Gerard Lohan; 
Conway, Walter Fitzgerald; Peter Hook, John 
Stratton; Ashmore, Eddie Byrne. 


GUN GLORY—M-G-M. Directed by Roy Rowland: 
Tom Early, Stewart Granger; Jo, Rhonda Fleming; 
Preacher, Chill Wills; Young Tom Early, Steve 
Rowland: Grimsell, James Gregory; Sam Wain- 
scott, Jacques Aubuchon; Gunn, Arch Johnson. 


ISLAND IN THE SUN—20th. Directed by Robert 
Rossen: Marwell Fleury, James Mason; Mavis, Joan 
Fontaine; Margot Seaton, Dorothy Dandridge; David 
Boyeur, Harry Belafonte; Jocelyn, Joan Collins; 
Hilary Carson, Michael Rennie; Mrs. Fleury, Diana 
Wynyard; Colonel Whittingham, John Williams; 
Euan Templeton, Stephen Boyd; Sylvia, Patricia 
Owens; Julian Fleury, Basil Sydney; David Archer, 
John Justin; The Governor, Ronald Squire; Brad- 
shaw, Hartley Power. 


JEANNE EAGELS—Columbia. Directed by George 
Sidney: Jeanne Eagels, Kim Novak; Sal Satori, Jeff 
Chandler; Mme. Neilson, Agnes Moorehead; John 
Donahue, Charles Drake; Al Brooks, Larry Gates: 
Elsie Desmond, Virginia Grey; Equity Board Presi- 
dent, Gene Lockhart; Frank Satori, Joe de Santis; 
Chick O’Hara, Murray Hamilton. 


LOVING YOU—Paramount. Directed by Hal 
Kanter: Deke Rivers, Elvis Presley; Glenda, Liza- 
beth Scott; Ter Warner, Wendell Corey; Susan 
Jessup, Dolores Hart; Carl, James Gleason; Tall- 
man, Ralph Dumke; Skeeter, Paul Smith; Wayne, 
Ken Becker; Daisy, Jana Lund. 


MIDNIGHT STORY, THE—U-l. Directed by 
Joseph Pevney: Joe Martini, = Curtis; Anna 
Malatesta, Marisa Pavan; Sylvio Malatesta, Gilbert 
Roland; Sergeant Jack Gillen, Jay C. Flippen; Mama 
Malatesta, Argentina Brunetti; Lieutenant Kilrain, 
Ted de Corsia; Peanuts Malatesta, Richard Monda. 


NIGHT PASSAGE—U-I. Directed by James Neil- 
sen: Grant, James Stewart; Utica Kid, Audie Mur- 
phy; Whitey, Dan Duryea; Charlotte, Dianne 
Foster; Verna, Elaine Stewart; Joey, Brandon de 
Wilde; Kimball, Jay C. Flippen; Concho, Bob Wilke. 


OMAR KHAYYAM—Paramount. Directed by Wil- 
liam Dieterle: Omar, Cornel Wilde; Hasani, Michael 
Rennie; Sharain, Debra Paget; Malik, John Derek; 
The Shah, Raymond Massey; Karina, Yma Sumac; 
Zarada, Margaret Hayes; Yaffa, Joan Taylor; 
Niza, Sebastian Cabot; Prince Ahmud, Perry Lopez. 


PRIDE AND THE PASSION, THE—U. A. 
Directed by Stanley Kramer: Captain Anthony 
Trumbull, Cary Grant; Miguel, Frank Sinatra; 
Juana, Sophia Loren; General Jouvet, Theodore 
Bikel; Sermaine, John Wengraf. 


RISING OF THE MOON, THE—Warners. Di- 
rected by John Ford: The Inspector, Cyril Cusack; 
The Old Man, Noel Purcell; The Poteen Maker, 
Jack MacGowran; The Police Sergeant, Denis 
O’Dea; His Wife, Eileen Crowe; A British Officer, 
Frank Lawton; Black and Tan Officer, Dennis Bren- 
nan; Black and Tan Officer, David Marlowe; The 
Warder, Joseph O’Dea; Nun, Doreen Madden; Nun, 
Maureen Cusack; Sean Curran, Donal Donnelly: 
Porter, Jimmy O’Dea; Station Master, Tony Quinn: 
Engine Driver, Paul Farrell; Barmaid, Maureen 
Potter; Col. Frobishire, Michael Trubshawe; His 
Wife, Anita Sharp Bolster; A Matchmaking Father. 
Harold Goldblatt; His Boy, Godfrey Ouigley: A 
Matchmaking Aunt, May Craig: Her Niece, 
Maureen Connel. 


SEAWIFE—20th. Directed by Bob McNaught: 
Biscuit, Richard Burton; Seawitfe, Joan Collins; 
Bulldog, Basil Sydney; Number Four, Cy Grant. 


SWEET SMELL OF SUCCESS—U. A. Directed 
by Alexander Mackendrick: J. J. Hunsecker, Burt 
Lancaster; Sidney Falco, Tony Curtis; Susan Hun- 
secker, Susan Harrison; Steve Dallas, Marty Mil- 
ner; Frank D’Angelo, Sam Levene; Rita, Barbara 
Nichols; Sally, Jeff Donnell; Robard, Jcseph Leon; 
Vary, Edith Atwater; Harry Kello, Emile Meyer; 
Herbie Temple, Joe Frisco; Otis Elwell, David 
White; Leo Bartha, Lawrence Dobkin; M?s. Bartha, 
Lurene Tuttle; Mildred Tam, Queenie Smith. 


THIRD KEY, THE—Rank. Directed by Charles 
Frend: Tom Halliday, Jack Hawkins; Ward, John 
Stratton; Mary Halliday, Dorothy Alison; Tony 
Halliday, Michael Brooke; Malcolm, Geoffrey Keen; 
“‘Nightwatchman,” Richard Leech; Mrs. Elliot, Ur- 
sula Howells. 


WILL SUCCESS SPOIL ROCK HUNTER?— 
Directed by Frank Tashlin: Rita Marlowe, Jayne 
Mansfield; Rock Hunter, Tony Randall; Jenny, 
Betsy Drake; Violet, Joan Blondell; Lae Salle, Jr., 
John Williams; Rufus, Henry Jones; April, Eili 
Gentle; Bobo, Mickey Hargitay. 






























WVVV EXCELLENT WVV VERY coop 


YY coop Y FAIR A—ADULTS F—FAMILY 


BRIEF 
REVIEWS 


For fuller reviews, see Photoplay for the months 
indicated. For reviews this month see contents page. 


VVVY AROUND THE WORLD IN 80 DAYS— 
U. A.; Todd-AO, Eastman Color: Colossal! Yet it’s 
light and entrancing. Stuffy Britisher David Niven 


in bit parts. (F) 





VVVY BEAU JAMES—Paramount; VistaVision, 
Technico'or: Bob Hope’s both funny and convine- 
ing as Jimmy Walker, good-time New York mayor 
of the “twenties. Alexis Smith’s his wife; Vera 
Miles, his girlfriend. (A) July 


VVVY BERNARDINE—20th; CinemaScope, De 
Luxe Color: Pat Boone debuts as an endearing 
film personality in a tender, tune-trimmed comedy. 


Sargent’s romance with Terry Moore. (F) August 





does the globe-circling jaunt on a bet in 1872, with | 
Mexico’s great Cantinflas as his valet, big stars | 
January | 


A youthful schemer, he tries to promote Dick | 


VVV D«. LL. THE—Warners: In a forceful ac- | 


count of Marine Corps training, Jack Webb’s a 
rough-mannered, soft-hearted drill instructor. His 
problem boy is reeruit Don Dubbins. Pretty 
Jackie Loughery seeks Webb’s love. (F) August 


VVY DELICATE DELINQUENT, THE—Para- 
mount, VistaVision: Jerry Lewis shows versatility, 
mixing drama with zany clowning. Taken for a 
j.d.. he’s a lonely eccentric, and cop Darren Me- 
Gavin befriends him. (F) August 


VVVY DINO—A.A.: Understanding study of tene- 


ment life, giving Sal Mineo rich acting opportuni- 


ty. A reform-school parolee, bitter and potentially | 


violent, he’s helped by psychiatrist Brian Keith 
and by Susan Kohner. (F) August 


VVV FACE IN THE CROWD, A—Warners: Ex- | 


citement, ferocious humor, controversy. As a slob 
of a hillbilly, big Andy Griffith becomes a TV idol. 
Patricia Neal’S his discoverer; Anthony Franciosa. 
his agent. (A) August 


YWVV FIRE DOWN BELOW-—Columbia, Cinema. | 


Scope: Strong action film hits a climax as Jack | 


Lemmon is trapped in the hold of a burning ship. 
Rita Hayworth and Bob Mitchum are his treach- 
erous sweetheart and friend. (F) August 


YY GARMENT JUNGLE, THE—Columbia: 
Over-simplified melodrama. Kerwin Mathews, with 
Gia Scala’s help, fights racketeers preying on pop 
j Lee Cobb’s clothing firm. (A) July 


VVVV HAPPY ROAD, THE—M-G-M: Honey of 
a movie. combining heart and hilarity. American 
widower Gene Kelly and French divorcée Bar- 
bara Laage trail their runaway children across 
France. Both small kids are charmers. (F) April 


VVVY HATFUL OF RAIN, A—20th, Cinema- 
y Scope: Brilliant study of a family torn by Don 
Murray's drug addiction. Eva Marie Saint is his 
wife; Anthony Franciosa dominates as his brother; 
Lloyd Nolan’s the father. (A) August 


VV HIDDEN FEAR—U.A.: Involved but fast- 
moving whodunit. In Denmark because his sister's 
accused of murder there, American cop John Payne 
unmasks counterfeiters. (A) August 


VVVY JOE BUTTERFLY—U-I; CinemaScope. 
Technicolor: Pleasing caper about GIs in Japan 


just after the war. Carefree Audie Murphy and 


continued 
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You'll love 

Jeanne Crain 

co-starring in 

“THE JOKER IS WILD” 
A Paramount Release. 

Filmed in VistaVision. 




























FANNE CRAIN LOVES 
LUSTRE-CREME 
SHAMPOO 


never dries — it beautifies 


thick and creamy... 
blessed with lanolin! 
needs no after-rinse! 


of course, it leaves hair 
more manageable! NO WONDER IT’S THE FAVORITE SHAMPOO OF 


4 OUT OF 5 TOP HOLLYWOOD MOVIE STARS 






Cream or 
mma Lotion 
i 
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bring out the natural beauty BRIEF 
of your hair REVIEWS 


continued 


Glinting with color in the lamplight . . . shining, silky-smooth; 


earnest George Nader are Army newsmen; Burgess 


Noreen flatters your well-groomed locks with new, delicate and Meredith, a Japanese fixer. (F) August 
natural-looking color. Takes only three minutes to apply and the VVV JOHNNY TREMAIN—Buena Vista, Tech- 
nicolor: Flavorful Disney-produced adventure, with 
lovely Noreen color lasts until your next shampoo. Hal Stalmaster and Luana Patten as brave teen- 
agers in the Boston of 1775. (F) August 

Try Noreen soon... surprise yourself, but only yourself, because 
. . . . VV LONELY MAN, THE—Paramount, VistaVi- 
the change is too subtle to be really obvious. With 14 flattering ce ke cea eas aa tk Sa 
tele (Wo as lerelt-M ice MA dU M-Toli-Melile My ol-1-1¢ Mel Melo) oli(aelilolg) against his resentful son, Tony Perkins. Both fight 


outlaws, love Elaine Aiken. (F) August 
and modest cost, you can lift your hair from drab to any 


VVVY LOVE IN THE AFTERNOON—A.A.: 


of several shades of blondeness .. . make auburn hair Slender iden, deme with dach and with enpesiing 


b t it » into dark stars. Daughter of private eye Maurice Chevalier, 
truly auburn ... put cool excifement info dar prim-looking Audrey Hepburn chases American 
ae gray or white hair shine = rake Gary Cooper—in lovely Paris. (A) August 
like new-minted silver. Noreen is your simplest * |W MAN AFRAID—U-I: Modest but effective 
: suspense story. Minister George Nader, defending 
relate MM ol-S4/ fol o} ol gelera) fomiells beauty whether wife Phyllis Thaxter, kills a young burglar and is 
you have a professional application in your a“ pursued by vengeance threats. (F) July 
U A 
. A —M-G-M: ching 

beauty salon or do it yourself at home. — VVV MAN ON FIRE—M.-G-M: Touching story 
a of a custody fight. Tycoon Bing Crosby battles to 
i 2 keep ex-wife Mary Fickett from taking their young 
Write for literature and FREE sample offer: » = | son part-time. Inger Stevens is a sympathetic lady 
e) lawyer. (A) August 

Noreen, 450 Lincoln St., Denver 3, Colo., Dept. 12. 


VYVVV MONTE CARLO STORY, THE—U.A.; 
Technirama, Technicolor: Light-hearted and lux- 
urious. Gamblers and fortune-hunters both, Mar- 


‘ee)}Ke)* lene Dietrich and Vittorio De Sica go after a 


rich American family on the Riviera. (F) July 


4 A | R VVVV PRINCE AND THE SHOWGIRL, THE— 
Warners, Technicolor: Style, warmth and charm, 
R | N 4 iz laughs and romance. In 1911 London, American 
chorus girl Marilyn Monroe upsets the rigid life 


of Balkan ruler Laurence Olivier. (A) August 


VVVVY SAINT JOAN—U.A.: Fine version of 
Shaw’s noble and witty tribute to Joan of Are, 
played with deep sincerity by young Jean Seberg. 
Richard Widmark is the weakling Dauphin; 
Richard Todd, a gallant soldier. (F) July 


YV SEVENTH SIN, THE—M-G-M, CinemaScope: 
Predictable but dramatic. Scientist Bill Travers 
| takes erring wife Eleanor Parker to a plague- 
ridden Far East village. (A) August 


| YY SILK STOCKINGS—M-G-M: CinemaScope, 
| Metrocolor: Lilting Cole Porter score, lively step- 

ping by Fred Astaire (Yank producer) and Cyd 
| Charisse (Soviet agent). (F) August 





|VVWVY SOMETHING OF VALUE—M-G-M: Vig- 
| orous, violent close-up of conflict in Africa, shot 

there. Boyhood friends, Rock Hudson and Sidney 
| Poitier, become enemies when the Negro turns 


Mau Mau. Dana Wynter is Rock’s wife. (A) July 


YV TAMMY AND THE BACHELOR—U.L; Cin- 
emaScope, Technicolor: Debbie Reynolds is en- 
chanting in the quaintly sentimental story of a 
simple but wise bayou girl who invades the stately 
home of Leslie Nielson. (F) August 


ae q i VVVVY TEN COMMANDMENTS, THE—Para- 
—. Be. mount; VistaVision, Technicolor: Overwhelming 
apiece ™ ™ DeMille epic of Biblical times, forcefully acted by 
a 4 Charlton Heston as Moses, Yul Brynner as Phar- 
| aoh, many other stars. (F) January 
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ba is jumping. Rock ’n’ roll is running riot. Calypso 
is king. Pops are tops. Hollywood is going mad, 
mad, mad about music. Why? On the following pages, 
in a special color presentation designed for framing by 
their eager fans, are six good reasons: Frank Sinatra, 
Elvis Presley, Pat Boone, Tab Hunter, Harry Belafonte, 
and Tommy Sands. They’re the most sensational male 
stars in the country today. And every one is a singer! 
What’s behind this? Other stars aren’t waiting to find 
out. From young Sal Mineo to (believe it or not) 
Robert Mitchum, they’re all rushing to climb on the 
bandwagon—or should we say bandstand? And when 
even staid James Stewart bursts into song in his latest 
film, “Night Passage,” (Continued on page 94) 





PAT BOONE— 
picnic in the country .; . 
strawberry ice... 


parade on Main Street 





ELVIS PRESLEY— 





TOMMY SANDS— 
autumn hayride . . 


a first romance 
TAB HUNTER— 


dancing in the dark . 


cashmere sweaters ... 
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polished silver 


a fistful of diamonds 








Hollywood 28, California 


Dear Photoplay E 


Little did you know w yous me to interview Tony Perkins that I'd 
have, to put it mildly, an expergec end result of two interviews with 
the feller has left my natura gh ir curly and my beloved old 


typewriter a stumbling block for r i f ers. It was not easy, 
believe me, to toss Tony nonchalantl analyst couch and come 
up with a Perkins package. So please, just CG, 1 you let me write 
it as it happened and leave the end results ae Thanks, 
and now to the beginning. 

My first interview was a luncheon date set at Paramo m SLevens, 
the studio magazine contact. I was on the lot at ten-thi bg 
chance to read through all the articles on Tony and catch up With 

' 


and the hows. I certainly found out who, where, when and how, bu r 
seen so many whys in my life! Every article (and there were over f 


had a different why for what made Tony tick. He was scintillating; he wa 
shrewd. He was capricious; he was somber. He was a showoff; he was shy. 
Mentally whirling like a dervish, I stuck to the facts. I made notes$ 

age, twenty-four; brown eyes; born on Twenty-third Street in New York City, 
son of Osgood Perkins, a famous actor; attended Browne and Nichols Prep 
School, Rollins College and Columbia University. Although he always wanted 
to be an actor, he is proficient as a composer, singer and writer. Those 
were facts—to be clung to. The rest was color. My fellow journalists had 
had a field day in the art of creating a personality. Or, the horrible 
thought struck me, had Master Perkins had the field day? "Is Tony Perkins 


a people?" I asked Jim abruptly. With a sly grin, he suggested, "Why don't 
you come and see." I silently folded my tent of manuscripts and stole away 
to the commissary. 

At the commissary, we found our table in the little side room that 
Paramount uses for interviews under the erroneous impression that it's 
quieter. I took my usual seat with my back to the wall. Jim sat to my left. 
Tony, I was told, always faces a writer. He would sit opposite me. Jim and 
I sat making small talk. Tony's new picture, "Desire Under the Elms," had 
just started preliminary rehearsals. Tony was on the set with Delbert Mann, 
the director; Sophia Loren and Burl Ives. They were also (Continued on page 113) 





“What matters in life? Children 
matter. I didn’t know how mean- 
ingful life could be until the chil- 
dren came. But a woman with a 
home and husband and children 
to look after can be drowned in a 
sea of trivial chores and worries 
thai aren’t really important. It was 
when I realized that this was hap- 
pening to me that I knew I had to 
do something about it. I had to 
find a way to help myself. Having 
little Frankie and Melanie grow up 
to be fine human beings was too 
important to let myself fail, be- 
cause I’d surely fail them, too.” 


a, 
>- 
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by Howard Eisenberg 


WHAT EVERY WOMAN NEEDS 


A happy home, a wonderful husband, lovely children—Deborah Kerr had them 


all. But she learned there 1s something more a woman must have to be truly content 


t was one of those days. The Paris hotel room was a 
| tower of babble, utter bedlam. Bellhops, shouting com- 
mands at one another in excited French, rushed in and 
out, adding more luggage to the huge pile of steamer 
trunks and saddle-grain suitcases in the center of the floor. 
In and out and over the luggage, two happy, squealing 
little girls were playing a game of follow-the-leader. A 
phone was ringing, sharply and insistently. 

“Nine—ten—eleven—” Mrs. Anthony Bartley, better 
known to moviegoers as Deborah Kerr, calmly finishes 
checking the luggage, then picks up the phone. It’s some- 
one from Columbia Pictures. Yes, she’s quite satisfied 
with her wardrobe for “Bonjour Tristesse.” No, she 
doesn’t want anything changed. She hangs up. The phone 
rings again. It’s the Paris representative for 20th Century- 
Fox. Had Mrs. Bartley seen the reviews from the New 
York papers on “An Affair to Remember’? No, she 
hadn’t. Yes, she’d love to. 

A knock on the door. Another bellhop, with a trayful 
of mail and telegrams. 

“Mummy, are we going to the zoo?” small Francesca 
calls plaintively. 

“Oh, Frankie, you can go to a zoo anytime. I want to 
go to the Louvre!” Melanie, older by three years, wiser 
she is sure by centuries, has her own ideas. 

Their mother puts down her mail with a smile. “We'll 
see,” she says. “Now be off, both of you, and get washed 
up for lunch. Don’t forget to comb your hair, Frankie. 
You can put on your new dresses. Let me see—Yes, 
they’re right here. And not crushed, thank goodness.” 

With more happy squeals, the girls run out, and calm 
and collected as a duchess, Mrs. Bartley sits down in a 
comfortable chair and pours tea. 

“Good. It’s still hot. Wonderful stuff. Keeps me going 
all day.” 

“Is that your secret?” Photoplay’s reporter asked. 


She laughed. “You want to know how I do it? How 
I keep my head when all about me—including readers of 
Kipling—are losing theirs?” 

“That’s it.” 

She shook her head. “I’m no woman of steel. I seethe 
and churn inside. Especially when I hear the things 
they’ve been saying about me lately.” 

There was an unaccustomed edge in her voice, usually 
so even and pleasant. The rumors she referred to came 
out of Hollywood. When the 
cordial and easy-going Miss 
Kerr, who has won many press 
awards for cooperation, an- 
nounced that, for the time being, 
there would be no more inter- 
views and no more family pic- 
tures, the buzzing began. She 
and her husband, said the nee- 
dle-tongued, had had it. There’d 
be no more pictures with Tony 
Bartley because soon there’d 
be no more marriage to Tony 
Bartley. Ridiculous? You bet— 
and Deborah Bartley was here 
to say so. “It was simply that 
I’d reached the point where it 
was just too much. I had to 
draw the line. When we get to 
the Riviera, when my work is 
finished and we're relaxing in 
the sun, then there’ll be time for pictures. But not now. 

“Things like these rumors are annoying, of course. But 
to get back to that seething and churning. inside—I think 
there’s much more to it than that .. .” She turned, and 
picked up a slender book, lying with her purse and gloves 
on a side table. “Have you read (Continued on page 102) 















too high? In the first interview 


gwen by her father, he tells Photoplay.. . 


why I worry about 


he director shouted for the second time, “Quiet, all 

quiet,” and this time with some impatience. “Shhh,” 
echoed loud whispers throughout the huge, gray Columbia 
soundstage—vacant, except for a small section to the left 
where the klieg lights were focused on a fragile young 
blonde girl. . 

“You're right Sal, I—” boomed a male voice over the 
microphone, and suddenly, with a swift, sharp movement 
of her body, the girl came to life. Picking up her cue, she 
repeated. “You're right, Sal, I rob and I steal and I do 
anything in the book.” 

“Cut,” came the direction and an assistant went up 
and patted the girl’s face with a damp, cool cloth. “The 
lights are almost unbearable today,” she explained to the 
woman. “Thanks.” 

The scene continued, the soundstage quiet again, and 
the girl picked up her cue once more. “You're right Sal, 
I rob and I steal and I do anything in the book. I’ve got 
to be a star!” 

In a chair, to the left of the cameramen, sat a wiry, 
serious, middle-aged man. He hardly changed his position 
during the hour-long session, rarely took his eyes off the 
girl. Once, when she stumbled over a word, he caught 
his breath and bowed his head in concentration until 
she’d recovered and continued. Watching her play an 
hysterical Jeanne Eagels, he seemed caught in the misery 
of the mood. Only when the director broke in with, “Cut. 


by MAXINE ARNOLD 


What 1s stardom doing to Kim Novak? 


The dream has come true, but is the price 





Good, Jeanne Eagels,” did he relax. Sitting back in his 
chair, he let his hands go limp, watched the director nod 
approval to his assistant, and the girl, catching the nod, 
return it with a small, shy smile of satisfaction. I studied 
him for a moment, then, feeling I would not intrude, | 
asked the question that had been raised privately since he 
had arrived in Hollywood: “What do you think of your 
daughter, Mr. Novak?” 

Almost unconsciously, he answered in a soft voice, 
“I’m proud of her, real.proud. But I worry, too. Is the 
price too high for the dream?” 

“We have a date for a luncheon interview,” I said. 

Walking across the lot, we made our way to a little 
restaurant and the bright sunlight seemed to take away 
some of the tragedy and impact of the scene we’d just 
watched. Jeanne Eagels had been a beautiful, talented 
woman, an actress who reached the peak so swiftly that 
she was never able to make the adjustment. Her life was 
a tragedy. Although he didn’t mention it, it seemed not 
strange that the thought could occur to Joseph Novak: 
‘I hope my daughter never has to suffer personally.’ 

Once seated, the waiter brought the wine, and fingering 
the glass for a moment, Joseph Novak looked up, slightly 
bewildered, and began this exclusive interview for 
Photoplay. “You know, it’s hard to believe this is all 
happening to Kim. It never stops surprising me that she’s 
in the movies, a star. (Continued on page 106) 





“It’s freezing,” yelped Gia as she and 
Rusty ran in and right out of the wa- 
ter. Russ lent Gia part of his “beach 
robe”—an overgrown beach towel 


do go near 
the 


water 


prem come to a party today?” Russ Tam- 

blyn shouted at us over the telephone. “So 
soon?” we asked. “Yeah. Gonna be leaving next 
week for “Peyton Place’ in Maine.” “Be there at 
twelve,” we answered. When we arrived, -Earl 
Holliman, Anne Francis and Gia Scala were 
sprawled in the living room of Rusty’s beach 
house. “I don’t want to do a thing except fill up 
this bathing suit,” said Gia. “I’m dead.” “What 
a lively bunch,” muttered Russ, holding his 
bass viol like a guitar and imitating Elvis Pres- 
ley’s “Hound Dog”—and the party began with 
a bang! It ended ten hours later. (continued) 
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“Any truth to those romance rumors?” we 


asked. Earl and Gia laughed non-committally 


They chased a beach ball over the beach, 
ducked one another in the surf and had rav- 
enous appetites at dinner time. “Omicats,” 
bellowed: Rusty, “The rolls! I forgot to get 
the rolls.” He raced off toward the delica- 
tessen, returning with a loaf of rye bread. 
“Tonight,” Rusty announced, “we have the 
specialty of the house.” “Hamburgers?” 
asked Anne. “With a wonderful sauce,” 
added Rusty and set the platter down with 
a flourish. “This is delicious,” said Gia. 
“May I have the recipe?” Rusty looked 
shocked. “Would the Brown Derby tell you 
how to make sauce bernaise? Would Ro- 
manoff’s tell you how to make sauce holland- 
aise? Would the Mocambo tell you how to 
make sauce anglaise? Nevertheless,” he 
waved his hand airily, “I will!” As they 
passed their plates for seconds, everyone 
agreed that this was the perfect way to end 
the day. (P.S. Rusty’s recipes are on page 109) 


“This is fun,” said Anne, “I 
could walk for mi—” The rest 

ig was lost in laughter as she and 
eae Earl tumbled down to the sand 
* 


From Russ’ Malibu beach house, set on the fringe of the rolling 
Pacific, it’s only a short fants th by piggy-back) to the water 





ow does he do it?” Gia 
urmured as Rusty executed 


dazzling mid-air somersault, 
anding squarely on his feet 


































For the first tume to Photoplay, 


Rossellini discusses his marriage to Ingrid. This 8 
In Bombay, our reporter Pegge | 


Parker gets Rossellini’s story 


is the story the newspapers didn’t get 


ROSSELLINI TALKS 


a 7 he balding, fifty-one-year-old movie director 
| looked as though he needed a bath. He had 
showered and shaved less than half an hour before 
but—drenched in the heat that hangs like a shroud 
over Bombay at dusk—he was already rumpled 
again, and his clean white shirt stuck wetly to his 

chest. 

“My wife... ?” 

Roberto Rossellini lit a cigarette and began to 
talk about his wife, Ingrid Bergman, doe-eyed 
Sonali Das Gupta, and the scandal that was still 
erupting in bazaars, fetid back streets, chic dinner 
parties and air-conditioned government offices all 
over India. 

The Bombay newspapers had called him a “villain” 
and a “seducer” and demanded that he be booted 

out of India on his plump posterior. Prime Minister 
’ Nehru had labeled him a “rascal” and allegedly 
suggested that Sonali’s husband have him beaten up 
by hoodlums. He seemed oblivious to all of this. He 
had been persuaded to give this one exclusive inter- 
view by Count V. Lavison, Italian Consul-General in 
Bombay and—after the first wary moments—he 
hunched forward in his chair and spoke unguardedly. 

““My wife. .. ? Ingrid is a very independent woman. 
A strong woman. In many ways much stronger than 
I. I will be quite honest. (Continued on page 99) 















Rossellini maintains his and Ingrid’s troubles didn’t start 
in India, although they reached headline proportions as a 
result of his relationship with young Indian beauty, Sonali 
Das Gupta, while producing a documentary there. Ingrid, he 
says, never shared his enthusiasm for the movie project by PEGGE PARKER 


Meeting her marital troubles with quiet dignity, an un- 
ruffed Ingrid spends happy hours at the family villa 
near Rome with son Robertino, twins Ingrid and Isabella 
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by ELLIN THOMPSON 


O marriage 


stories for us 


. . . say Debbie Reynolds and Eddie Fisher. Why? What has 
happened that made them reach this sudden, but firm, decision? 


[' all began when the S. S. Queen Elizabeth 

docked in London a short time ago. A horde 
of newspapermen were there to greet two of its 
prominent passengers, Debbie Reynolds and 
Eddie Fisher. After they’d had their baggage 
cleared through customs and were ready to 
embark for their European honeymoon, a few 
members of the press waylaid them. “No mar- 
riage stories, please,” said Eddie, and Debbie 
echoed, “We'll talk about anything, but not 
about our marriage.” 

There was a stunned silence. 

“Just three questions, Mr. Fisher?” began 
a reporter. And Eddie answered, “Okay. But 
can we say, ‘No comment,’ if we don’t like 
them?” Everybody laughed. 

“What are your plans in Europe?” the re- 
porter asked. 

“T’ll be singing at the Palladium in London 
for a week. Then we’re going to Monte Carlo, 
Madrid, Rome—I’ll be working there, too, 
looking for new acts for my Tv show.” 

“And we're going to vacation,” said Debbie 


with a smile, “just as often as we can.” 

The reporter asked about Eddie’s new hour- 
long television show, and he grew enthusiastic. 
“It’s going to be great. Lots of time to set a 
mood, to get a background, to really do things. 
I’m looking forward to it. And that’s why I’m 
so eager to find new talent abroad.” 

“After we vacation,” added Debbie. 

Another reporter asked why Jeanette John- 
son, Debbie’s best friend, is accompanying. 
them on this trip, and Eddie glanced at Debbie 
and said, “You get busy for two or three days 
and leave her alone and she gets lonesome.” 
Debbie looked up at him and smiled and he 
answered her with a grin. “But we’re going to 
spend a lot of time together and really see 
Europe this time. It’s going to be a second 
honeymoon.” 

“They look happy,” mentioned one British 
newspaperman in an aside as Debbie and 
Eddie airily waved goodbye. But an American 
correspondent set the Britishers thinking when 
she added, “I know. (Continued on page 84) 











photographs by SANFORD H. ROTH 


Please take me 


| don’t want to be anybody else. I only want to 

be myself.” Donald Patrick Murray means 
every word he says. He does not conform. Unlike 
most of the current crop of young actors, he’s 
impossible to peg. He dresses conservatively and 
drives a Ford convertible. Until his marriage, he 
owned only one suit. He does not shuffle, slouch 
or mumble. He’s erect and direct. He was gradu- 
ated from the American Academy of Dramatic 
Arts in the class ahead of Grace Kelly, never 
went near the Actors Studio. (“When people hear 
I didn’t, they think I’m a rare bird.”) He has an 
unruly mop of dark brown hair, green eyes and 
a ready, broad smile. He’s six-feet-two, weighs 
185 pounds (“I had to put on weight for ‘Bus 
Stop.’ Then I had to take it all off to play the 
dope addict in ‘Hatful of Rain’!”). He’s a steak- 
and-potatoes man. He’s an all-around athlete, at 
school won letters for football and track. He likes 
to play touch football with the neighborhood 
boys. Growing up near the beach outside New 
York City, he learned to swim when he was 
four, loves sailing. (“Some day I want to get 
my own boat.”) He is a deeply religious mem- 
ber of the Church of the Brethren. But there is 
nothing stuffy or sanctimonious about him. He 
has a keen Irish wit, loves to tell stories in 
Italian or German dialect—not jokes, but clean, 
funny stories of experiences he had or heard 
about. He also has an Irish temper but keeps 
it well under control. He made his stage debut 
in “Hellzapoppin,” when his father, the stage 
manager Dennis Murray, had him run across 
the length of the stage. The part (continued) 











































“Don dallied around the sports cap counter, 
then shyly tried a few on. ‘They’re real 
crazy, he kept saying. ‘But where would | 
ever wear one?’ ‘When you drive,’ I suggested. 
After a good long study, Don concluded, 
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‘Nope, | don’t think I'd ever wear one. 








“These photos were taken,” says photographer Sandy Roth, “one afternoon when Don and I stopped by a local shop.” 





lasted ten years. His mother, an ex-Ziegfeld Follies 
beauty, never interfered with his aspirations. He 
fell in love with his wife, Hope Lange, when she 
was a seventeen-year-old dancer and he was play- 
ing his first big stage role as the sailor in “The 
Rose Tattoo.” She fell in love with him several 
years later, when he returned. after two-and-a-half 
years of voluntary service in European D.P. camps. 
Both he and Hope give a portion of their earnings 
to the project closest to Don’s- heart, a resettlement 
program that will make the hopeless refugees of 
Naples self-supporting. As a pacifist, he is not 
afraid of danger. He simply refuses to kill an- 
other human being. Careerwise, he has two ambi- 
tions. One, to bring to films his original screen- 
play entitled “The Homeless.” (“It’s a love story 
that takes place in a refugee camp. Hope and I 
would like to play the leads.”) Two, he wants to 
play the leading role in “Jean Christophe.” He 
and Hope recently bought a home in Beverly Hills, 
near Burns and Allen. (“I expect in a few years, 
my son Chris will be selling lemonade at a stand 
in front, pointing out the home of the famous 
George and Gracie to the tourists.”) He expects 
to putter about the place, do his own carpentry 
and bricklaying. Being himself has not always 
been so easy. He knows the combination of acting 
and being a religious conscientious objector is an 
unusual one. (“It took me two years to convince 
the authorities. They didn’t think an actor could 
be sincere.”) That he is sincere, he continues to 
amply demonstrate every day, in every way he can. 
(“I have learned that without this purpose, any 
success that comes my way would have no 
meaning.” ) “Hatful of Rain” will make Don Mur- 
ray a very big star. He already is a big person. 
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by CARL CLEMENT 


| WALKED AWAY FROM FEAR 


Closed in a shell of her own making, Vera Miles was afrand of life, afrard of love 
—until something wonderful happened that made her the person she wanted to be 


A t fourteen I was working nine hours a day in a paper 

* box factory.” This wasn’t said to startle, it was a 
simple statement of fact made by Vera Miles as we sat 
in the living room of her home one warm afternoon. 

Yet it was startling, in the quiet calm of the sunny 
room, where a cool breeze moved the curtains and the 
whole atmosphere was one of pleasant ease. Vera brushed 
back her blonde hair from her forehead. She has a fragile 


beauty—a look of always having been sheltered. Searching 
for her thoughts, she smiled and went on, “But I was a con- 
founded idiot, you know. I worked with so much enthusi- 
asm I was promoted to a stapling machine. One day a 
ten-ton anvil came barreling down when I pressed a foot 
lever to staple the box I was holding. Just before it hit, 
I yanked my fingers out of the way. If I hadn’t, for real 
I could have said ‘Look Ma, (Continued on page 110) 
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Gordon shocked Vera when they 


first met. She thought he had “an 
idiot streak in him.” Gordon had 
his problems too. Vera’s real per- 
sonality lay behind what seemed 
an impenetrable wall. So then they 
were married! Together the Scotts 
are fixing up their new house now. 
Outside are a badminton court and 
swimming pool for sunny ajfter- 
noons and inside, hi-fi, television 
and hundreds of books for rainy 
days. With Debbie, six, and Kelly, 
five, (Vera’s daughters by a former 
marriage) and a new baby almost 
here, the Scotts have every reason 
these days to stay close to home 








PART II @ by RICHARD GEHMAN 


DONT 
SELL 
NATALIE 
SHORT 


atalie Wood was discovered by director Irving Pichel when 

she was four years old and living in Santa Rosa, California. 

With the unusual talent she had for making friends, she 
simply wandered away from her mother while they visited the set 
of a movie called “Happyland,” and wound up on the lap of the 
director, telling him a story and singing him a song. Completely 
fascinated, director Pichel gave her an “extra” bit in a crowd 
scene and was so pleased with the work she did that he promised 
her mother, “I will look for a part for her in Hollywood.” Then 
he added, “I am sure your little girl will be a big star some day.” 

Director Pichel kept the first half of his promise two years later, 
when he sent for Natalie and cast her in “Tomorrow Is Forever.” 
And now, thirteen years after Natalie captivated her first audience, 
Pichel’s second statement seems to be coming true. 

Last summer, shortly after Natalie was awarded the starring role 
in “Marjorie Morningstar” by the Warner Brothers officials—the 
role which may very well catapult her to the stardom she has 
dreamed of throughout most of her nineteen years—a studio 
executive called her into his office and made a startling announce- 
ment. 

“We've decided,” he said, “that you’re just-a little too slender 
for the part of Marjorie.” 

Natalie’s dark eyes grew apprehensive. She had been hoping to 
get the part for nearly a year, and she had won it after the studio 
had tested nearly every young actress on both coasts who might 
conceivably have been suitable for it. Now she was afraid they 
had made a last-minute decision against her. 

“You mean,” she said, “I don’t have the part after all?” 

The executive laughed. “Don’t go jumping to conclusions, Nat. 
We want you for the part and we’ve got a lot of confidence in 
you. But the fact is, you’re too thin. You’ve got to gain weight. 
You’ve got to gain at least ten pounds.” (Continued on page 92) 








“Sure I like dates. What girl doesn’t? Tab Hunter, Nick Adams, Hugh O’Brian, Steve Rowland, Bob Vaughn, Scott 
Marlowe—they’re fun to be with, but what’s most important, they're my friends. Bob Wagner? Well, he’s awfully nice!” 
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has 
Jerry fooled 


the critics ? 





by BOB THOMAS 


In his first year on his own, Jerry Lewis has had a rough 


press reception. But those blasts may turn to boomerangs 


erry Lewis became a prime target for 

critics the moment he stepped out on 

his own as a solo entertainer—just one 

year ago. And they’ve let him have it, with 

attacks ranging from sly sniping to both- 
barrels blasts. 

He knocks himself out filling a TV show 
with laughs, songs, dances, and all he gets 
from one critic is a weary brush-off: “His 
Saturday night session didn’t do all that 
was expected of it.” From another he gets 
the works: “A pitiful reminder of Milton 
Berle’s early TV shows, except Uncle 
Miltie did them better.” He puts his heart 
into a comic-sentimental number with his 
father and young son, and the routine is 
called “the most grievous error on the 
show.” 





He works like a demon on “The Delicate 
Delinquent,” first film that stars him alone, 
and the top trade-paper review dismisses 
it as “uneven and undistinguished.” 

_ Thanks to the critics, the deepest disap- 
pointment of Jerry’s life came on the night 
that should have seen his greatest triumph. 
He was opening at the New York Palace, 
where all old-time vaudevillians hoped to 
go before they died. For this show-busi- 
ness kid, the theater on Times Square was 
a symbol of success. “All my life I had 
wanted to play there,” Jerry says. 

Maybe he wanted it too much—because 
disaster struck. “I was so nervous and 
scared opening night that I just went 
through the paces. There was no spark, no 
life. Patti was in (Continued on page 88) 








When scathing comments hurt Jerry 
too deeply, Patti Lewis has a motto 
to calm him down: You have to be 
somebody before people will criti- 
cize you—so forget the criticism 
and be grateful you’re not a nobody. 
“That’s the trouble with her,” he 
complains. “She’s always right!” 





Everybody's beau ideal, Gable’s virile 
portrayals of test pilots and dashing 
adventurers (with Yvonne de Carlo in 
“Band of Angels”) enthralled fans. Even 


poor films couldn’t touch his prestige 


Expert at playing vixens, 
tragedy-ridden heroines 
and just plain mixed-up 
girls, Bette was demurely 
tagged “the little brown 
wren” until she rebelled 
and bleached her hair. 
Here with daughter Babs 


Cary had a time finding his niche in Hollywood until 
Leo McCarey, behind piano, directed him in “The 
Awful Truth.” Cary’s matchless comedy perform- 
ance in it assured his future. The lady turning music 
is Miss Kerr, his co-star in “An Affair to Remember” 


Jimmy Stewart studied archi- 
tecture at college but Prince- 
ton’s “Triangle Club” musical 
shows lured him into show 
business. As Lindbergh in “The 
Spirit of St.. Louis” he por- 
trays, again, an American hero 





Seen. 
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Hollywood couldn’t beat 


Part II. Last month, beginning his three part serial, Dick Shep- 
pard wrote, “At one time or another, every movie personality now 
recognized as an all-time ‘great’ (and this included John Wayne, 
Ingrid Bergman, Joan Crawford, Susan Hayward, Spencer Tracy, 
Katharine Hepburn and Gary Cooper) was labeled a ‘fallen star’ 
and box-office poison.” Despite this they’ve all bounced back— 
stronger than ever. What gives them their unique lasting power? 
Dick continues, in this second installment, his search for the answer 
to this intriguing question. The search begins with Gary Cooper. 

“When Gary first came to Hollywood,” said one of Coop’s early 
directors recently, “the critics took out after him. ‘One great 
gangle of arms and legs,’ they wrote. But even though Coop’s fan 


appeal and acting ability in those early days were in question, he 
always had one outstanding asset. He could keep his mouth shut.” 

It was a good thing. Gary’s first years in Hollywood were no 
picnic and after three much-publicized romances and other hectic 
off-camera activities had left him worn and spent, he suffered a ner- 
vous breakdown, left Hollywood to recuperate. In Rome, he was alone 
and homesick. It was there that the late Countess (continued) 











To watch Ginger Rogers and Fred 
Astaire dance was more than a treat, 
it was an unforgettable experience. 
Later, Ginger went after serious 
roles, worked hard and finally won 


an Oscar, surprising Hollywood 


While Ginger chased the dramatic muse, 
Fred kept right on dancing, much to the re- 
lief of his ardent fans. His wistful singing 
voice, casual charm and unparalleled foot- 
work are again exhibited in “Silk Stockings” 
in which he co-stars with Cyd Charisse 


di Frasso eventually took him under her 
wing, introduced him to the culture of 
Europe, later took him big-game hunting in 
Africa. She polished the rough edges, con- 
siderably widened his interests, helped ma- 
ture him as a person. He returned to Holly- 
wood to appear opposite Helen Hayes in 
‘‘A Farewell to Arms”, and critics marked 
him as an actor to be taken seriously. His 
marriage the following year to socialite 
Veronica Balfe, and the subsequent birth 
of their daughter, Maria, brought him tran- 
quility and fulfillment in his private life. 
Now he could really concentrate on his 
career. 

From the outset, his close-mouthed char- 
acteristics were a decided asset. While other 
stars ranted, raved, climbed walls and 
threatened hara-kiri in career squabbles, 
Gary went to great lengths to avoid any 
head-on explosions. “I never like to hurt 
people’s feelings,” he gnce remarked. “If you 
say ‘no’ you can’t change your mind later 
on.” When there were problems to be faced 
or aims to be achieved, Gary meditated at 
length, decided on the best strategy and 
pursued it. (“Let’s see what happens” was 
one strategem (Continued on page 117) 






































lothes,” said Terry Moore, “are 

half the fun of being a girl.” 
But being the busy person she is, 
she can’t devote half her life to 
shopping. Nor does she want to 
spend half her income. She uses 
all her ingenuity, therefore, to 
make the smallest possible ward- 
robe go to the greatest number of 
places . . . yet she always looks 
natural and well-groomed. It’s a 
look and a method you can follow. 
Terry thinks of her wardrobe as 
a whole rather than a series of 
parts. In planning, she asks her- 
self: “Will this top go with taper- 
pants as well as with a skirt? 
Can I wear this Winter, Spring, 
Fall? Daytime, Night? By coordi- 
nating color can I| avoid getting a 
new handbag for every dress?” Her 
next step is to study the fashion 
irends carefully, then follow the 
styles that are right for her. 


“Wool tweed is my ticket to work 
or for travel. With it, the blouse 
of chiffon (a new duo!) looks un- 
commonly fragile.” Simplicity Pat- 
tern 2186, 50¢; Chiffon bow 
blouse, Simplicity’s No. 2193, 35¢ 























































PHOTOGRAPHED AT NINA REGGIE'S BY DICK LITWIN 


ew a star wardrobe 





Sew a star wardrobe continued 
















“Every girl needs a black basic 
dress as a foil for jewelry, a 
scarf, change of hat with mood.” 
Simplicity Pattern 2139, 50¢ 









“For evening separates, 1 favor unexpected textures 
like satin with wool.” Halter blouse, Simplicity 
2086, 35¢; printed wool skirt, Simplicity 2006, 50¢ 






“Notice the new length of my taper-pants. The tops 
dress them up or down.” Pants, Simplicity Pattern 
1818, 50¢; jersey blouse, Simplicity 1727, 35¢ 
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“T call this dress, at right, my 
‘golden find.’ I like its knitted. 
fabric—and wear it with or 
without the self-belt.” Pattern 
2173, 50¢. “My coat, a soft 
shade of chocolate, goes beauti- 
fully over my loose-fitting suits.” 
Simplicity Pattern 2136, 50¢. 


To buy patterns, see stores on page 72 





Sew a star wardrobe continued 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY DICK LITWIN AT GRAMERCY TOWERS 
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“I believe in the ‘Sew-It-Yourself 
School.’ Things fit better, can be 
richer in fabric. Right now I’m 
lucky enough to have a dressmaker 
and have picked up some of her 
trade secrets to pass. on to you: 
1. Use pinking shears for a finished 
look; keeps seams from raveling. 
2. Set aside an especially sharp 
pair of shears for cutting thin 
fabrics, such as chiffon, so threads 
won’t pull. 

3. For neat, comfortable fit, get the 
zipper length the pattern calls for. 
4. After you’ve sewn your fine 
seam, press it (using steam iron if 
you have one). Details like this 
mean the difference between the 
homemade and the couturier look. 
5. When interfacing is called for. 
get the best quality you can. 

6. Choose thread carefully for 
color and weight, depending upon 
fabric used.(Continued on page 72) 


“My turtleneck top picks up its 
color from my unpressed pleated 
skirt. It’s the same one I team with 
my new ski pants. A belt pulls them 
together.” Skirt, Pattern 2145, 35¢ 


TERRY’S ACCESSORIES SHOWN ON THESE PAGES 
ARE: HATS BY EMME, SHOES BY DELMAN, JEW- 
ELRY BY CORO, HANDBAGS BY MARK CROSS, 
BELTS BY CALDERON, GLOVES BY WEAR-RIGHT 





ft, Movi 
Below, Teddi King, RCA Victor’s young a Left, Mowe and TV star Coleen Gray has 


; “sare : ve = wae me 6 been sewing since her college days. “‘And I use 
rere a ance ” Ze ee .. ere Ne i §8=— Simplicity because I find the pretty but classic 
clothes must be as individual as my song ~=*. 2 a Sg Se : 2 , 

aT ad ean . ct ae oa kind of sportsclothes we love in California. 
arrangements. That’s why I choose Simpliaty it QuBAae ieee a a eS saps 
OR gS we a oe Not only that, Simpluity Patterns are so easy 
Patterns for my dressmaker to use. Theyre A ae ong > ilins Tralpnle feanet” 
styled unth wonderful drama, fashion— ewe ef Eve , siitiadeas : 
and Simplicity!” & ; Fle So 
Below, MGM’s lovely Finnish “‘find”’, 
Taina Elg, “‘loves to sew, hates to tron.” 
Her enchanting figure “just fits into size 11 
Simplicity Patterns” ; one reason she uses 
them. Taina will co-star in the Sol C. Stegel 
Production, “*Les Girls’’, released by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
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Coleen Gray in Simpluity No. 2171 Taina Elg, new MGM star, in Simplicty No. 2153 


re 7th 
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why... 


more women choose Simplicity than any other pattern! 
Sinpkci 


Look for your copy of the Fall-Winter Simplicity Magazine 
. at newsstands and pattern counters . . . 35¢ 
( Advertisement) 





Sew a 
star wardrobe 


continued 


“I’m constantly amazed at how a 
change in accessories can make a 
dress unrecognizable. I have 
three sets—one in each of the 
basic colors of my wardrobe— 
gold, black and shades of brown. 
I make sure I have a big bold hand- 
bag and a tiny clutch, a spill of 
beads for an unadorned dress, hats 
in the latest, gayest shapes. 
They’re wardrobe multipliers!” 


“This is another of my double-duty 
dresses—to be worn bare or as a 
jumper. Here, I wear it with the 
soft chiffon blouse I wore with my 
tweed suit on page 67. I love it 
because I’m keen on pleats (they’re 
going the rounds this year). Sim- 
plicity Pattern No. 2146, 50¢ 


STORES WHERE SIMPLICITY PATTERNS ARE 
AVAILABLE ARE: F. W. WOOLWQRTH CO., S. H. 
KRESS & CO., S. S. KRESGE CO., NEISNER 
BROTHERS INC., MC LELLAN STORES COMPANY, 
G. C. MURPHY COMPANY, J. J. NEWBERRY 
CO., AND THE MC CRORY STORES CORPORATION 
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TERRY MOORE STARS IN 20TH CENTURY-FOX’sS “BERNARDINE” 
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for Color TV, Max Factor creates 


kind of lipstick 


no blotting, no waiting to set! 


brilliant high fidelity colors! never, ‘never dries your lips! 


everything vou’ve ever wanted... 
> y 


allin one, lipstick 


Max kactor’s new |. | fi Lipstick 


When Hi-Fi touches your lips, you ll see glowing color ; eeeeecseseceee eeesesesece eeeeeeece eeeeesesee 
Ya * MAILTHIS FOR A GENEROUS “TRY-SIZE” Hi-Fi LIPSTICK 

never possible before! You'll feel Hi-Fi’s glide-on moist- =: Max Factor, Dept. L, P. 0. Box 941, Hollywood 28, California 
. ' a pei ° Please send me a “Try-Size”’ Hi-Fi Lipstick, enough for at 
ness that never dries your lips. No need to blot Hi-Fi or 7% BH = _ least 60 days, plus Max Factor’s new booklet “You At Your 
ae Loveliest.”” I enclose 25¢ to help cover postage and handling. 


wait for it to set... ever. It stays on until you take it off! “% ‘ : I prefer (check one) Clear Red) PinkO) Coral iss 








° . . . na Name 
Discover this dream lipstick — created by Max Factor | (3 Bose Please print 
iS . Street 


from his make-up research for color TV. Buy Hi-Fi e y City 











Zone State 


, ‘ ° os; ; (This off d only in U.S. A.) 
Lipstick. $1.25 plus tax, at any fine cosmetic counter. tes P TT cc. sericea dh 9 RO 








TAINA ELG 
co-starring in MGM's 
“LES GIRLS” 
A Sol Siegel Production 
In CinemaScope 


and Metrocolor Matching 
broadtail bag. 


Escape + slim ee ae Be 
stroke of genius in 7 aes Lo es LP ee ee 
broadtail leather. . SSS CASS COE 
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Fashion Editor Photoplay Magazine 
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Party « sling-shot strap Pointer + slim sheath with Sassy « flared wing trim 
square throat, stiletto heel. on an elegantly tapered toe. 


with gay button-flower jewel. 





Pin Point + sleek pump 
with pencil heel, silver buckle. 


Red Hot « airy pump 
with swirls of bright jet beads. 


Fantasy + dramatic faille 
bow with smokey “pearl” button. 





Riot + sporty sling pump in Lynn « smart button tab Fritzi « gracefully designed Blair « aristocratic strap 
new “diamond cut” leather. trim on pleated faille collar. with soft, puff vamp. pump for smooth walking ease. 


% 


present “ferme fatale’ fashions by /ym hed 


As fascinating as the Paris skyline . . . the outline of fashion for fall! 
Beautiful, infinite in variety, with a truly feminine charm. And Trim 
Tred captures this bewitching mood in its new “femme fatale” collec- 
tion of shoes. Smart tailored pumps for town wear . . . others elegantly 
styled for an evening rendezvous. In luxurious leathers and textured 
silks . . . with sparkling jewels, suave buckles and bows. Many tapered 
along continental lines . . . and all skillfully designed for superb com- 
- fort. Lovely in every way, or as the French say, magnifique! , 


Trin Wed 


Only $7.95 to $11.95 some styles higher 





Panda « handsome silk 
tweed with peau de soie sash. 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND, Division of international Shoe Co., St. Lovis 3, Me. 








10 ways, 0 Kinp- Cool, 


Pier takes the simmer out of summer with a cooling system of her own 


\ 


Start with the right groceries: 
Eat lightly, passing up heavy 
food for fruit and vegetables 


If you can’t be at the shore, 
cool off by wearing colors of 
the sea: blue, green, white 


+. 


Artificial flowers never wilt, 
perk up your outfit and you. 
It’s cooler than jewelry, too 


Cold water on the “pulses” at 
ankles and wrists cools the 
entire body. (See photo, right) 


: For a glow instead of a hot 

AS Ba . shine, freshen face often with 

8g i = cool, convenient cleansing pads 

ae a 6 Best cure for wilted spirits 


between now and your next va- 
cation—a long, lukewarm bath 
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Be sure tub is full. And for 


the nicest way to come clean, 
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Agree add fragrant bath salts or oil 
Pg 
Bs oo j Slide in up to your chin and 
3 ze % % don’t even think of sudsing up 
. é. +e veg for at least 20 lazy minutes 
i. pe: A Be 
a 
OMEN Ea | Dust with powder so you won’t 
a heat up all over again, tug- 





ging on clothes over damp skin 


4 fae ged oo Fe ; ‘ 
9 ee For the fancy finish, spray 
aE generously with toilet water 
, in economical aerosol bottle 


You'll find out when you blonde your hair with Lady Clairol® Whipped Creme 
Hair Lightener. Actually silkens your hair as it lightens it. . .in one fast action! 
Lady Clairol whips instantly to a soft, rich cream...never runs or drips. Nothing 
like it for ease or speed...for clear, even tone. Leaves hair easy to manage...never 
tudly 
coarse or brassy. For a glamorous change in your looks... your personality... try 


amazing, new Lady Clairol. The Whipped Creme makes the fabulous difference ! 


GOS , : 


HAIR 
UGHTENER 


¢ 
F ©1957 Clairol Incorporated 
Stamford, Conn. 





BY RADIE HARRIS 


Hollywood bachelors are getting rare 
as dinosaurs these days, but hand- 
some John Saxon is still eligible 


Stack Takes A Stand:. Too bad that 
Bob Stack, after his Academy nominee 
performance in “Written on the Wind,” 
is now on suspension for refusing a 
role offered to him on his home lot, 20th. 
I don’t quarrel with Bob’s right to turn 
down a part that he feels is a step 
backward in his career, because no 
actor can give his best to a film in which 
he is unhappy. Yet, on the other hand, 
I have rarely found an actor, on stage 
or screen, who is an impersonal judge 
of a script. He reads it in relation to 
the size of his own role and how it will 
“stack” up against any competition! 
Reminds me of a young player I know, 
who finally won his first stage role. 
Eagerly, he scanned the script for his 
first entrance. It read: “Curtain rises. 
You make exit as heroine enters!” 


New Femme Star: Pat Neal’s screen 
comeback in “Face in the Crowd” 
should have every studio knocking at 
her door again. When Pat checked out 
of Warner Brothers five years ago, she 
was an unhappy girl. An unfortunate 
love affair with a handsome film hero 
had left a deep scar. She returned to 
New York, dispirited at heart and dis- 
interested in her career. Then, she met 
the well-known British short-story writ- 
er, Roald Dahl, and suddenly, it was a 
great, big, beautiful world again. After 
the birth of their daughter, Olivia, Pat 
began to think of her career again, and 
to warm up, she started attending 
classes at the Actors Studio. It was 
here that Elia Kazan saw her doing a 


Radie, right, wonders what’s in store 
for Bob Stack (with wife Rosemarie) 
now that he’s been suspended by 20th 


brilliant “improvisation” and asked her 
if she would like to replace Barbara 
Bel Geddes in his stage production of 
“Cat on a Hot Tin Roof.” Pat took this 
opportunity to return to Broadway, even 
in a role established by another star. 
It proved to be a wise jump, because it 
was the springboard for her return to 
films. Kazan was so delighted with her 
performance, that when he and Budd 
Schulberg joined their “On the Water- 
front” talents again for “Face in the 
Crowd,” Pat was immediately tagged 
for the feminine lead opposite Andy 
Griffith. Now, with this new lease on 
her screen career, and another daugh- 
ter to bless her happy marriage, all of 
Pat’s unhappy memories have receded 
into a dim and forgotten past. 


People You Know: Cary Grant turned 
down the co-starring role in “Bonjour 
Tristesse” because he didn’t want to 
play a father of an eighteen-year-old 
daughter. And he’s right. I don’t know 
of any eighteen-year-old, whose feelings 
for Cary are like a daughter’s! 

There aren’t many young eligible 
bachelors left in Hollywood anymore, 
and now there is one less, since Cliff 
Robertson caught up with Jack Lem- 
mon’s lovely ex-wife, Cynthia Lemmon. 
Listen for wedding bells any day now. 
On second thought, from the letters I’ve 
been receiving, John Saxon should be 
able to take over. 

Deborah Kerr’s eight-year-old daugh- 
ter, Melanie Bartley, went to see her 
mother in (Continued on page 81) 





Can love come to a woman after 35? 


She has so much to give—to the man who can give in return. Could it be Gil? 
They might know real love together. But whenever they come close to fulfillment, 
his jealousy tears through their happiness, destroying it. Is Kurt the answer? 
Kurt, so sure, so shrewd. He has the power to hurt, yet a sudden gentleness 
made him say, “I’m starved for all the things you are.” Can she choose? You can 
get the whole story—even while you work—when you listen to daytime radio. 
Hear THE ROMANCE OF HELEN TRENT on the CBS RADIO NETWORK. 


Monday through Friday. See your local paper for station and time. 





LeChic Buttons—fancy and tailored 
styles, all colors 10¢, 25¢ 
Prims Cover-Your-Own Buttons and 
Buckles 


Risdon Safety Pins ... . 10¢, 29¢ 
Star Straight Pins 

Bur-Mil Ribbons in satins, gros- 
grain, moire 5¢ to 29¢ yd. 
Quick Knee Patches—just iron on, 
no sewing 10¢ to 59¢ 
Majestic Bias Tape and Rick Rack 
Trimmings, all colors 

Jewel Shoe Laces 

Jewel Elastic 15¢, 25¢ 


Deluxe Elastic Bra-Bak 10¢ to 29¢ 
Deluxe Roll Garters 








Tip-top Aluminum Curlers 
Tip-Top Non-Slip Ring Combs .... 


Solo Bob Pins in handy plastic box — 
rubber-tipped 

Ruth Barry Nylon Hair Nets ....10¢ 
Ruth Barry Bob Pins—tipped. 10¢,25¢ 
Kleinert’s Dress Shields — regular and 
crescent shapes 294, 39¢ 
Aristocrat Billfolds — new designs in 
-leather, plastic 59¢ to 1.98 
Metalcraft Photo Frames—tarnish-proof 
gold finish 39¢ to 1.29 
Empire Hair Brushes—professional, ny- 
lon bristles 39¢ to 98¢ 


Tileo Holdette Barrettes 
Tileo Combs 





FOR THE BEST NOTIONS BUYS... VISIT YOUR LOCAL 


...brings you sheerest luxury—perfected BEN FRAN KLIN STOR ES 


protection. Only Modess has the new 
“Feminine Fabric’ cover. Regular, Junior, . 
Super. Box of 12 434, 2 for 85¢ FRANCHISED BY BUTLER BROTHERS * CHICAGO 





Just on film, Bob Evans plays bull- 
fighter beau to Ava, that torero fan 


Move over, Jack Benny! Jayne shows 
she can handle a fiddle, too, on tv 


“An Affair to Remember” and reported 


back, “I don’t see how it can fail.” 


Sounds as if Melanie may grow up to be 
a very discerning film critic! 


My Own Private Crystal Ball: Ava Gard- 
ner won't marry Walter Chiari, but if 
she does in an impulsive moment, it 
can’t possibly last. Chiari admittedly is 
the jealous male, Ava is admittedly the 
possessive female—a combination as 
combustible as TNT! ... Greer Garson 
will score a great personal triumph in 
her Broadway debut, replacing Rosalind 
Russell as “Auntie Mame” and Holly- 
wood will “discover” her all over again 

. . Cathleen Nesbitt’s exquisite per- 
formance as Cary Grant’s grandmother 
in “Affair to Remember” (20th Century- 
Fox), will be a strong contender in the 
Oscar sweepstakes for the best support- 
ing performance of the year by an 
actress . . . If Linda Christian can find 
a ghost writer who will really tell all 
in her planned autobiography, Linda 
should make Diana Barrymore look 
like Elsie Dinsmore! .. . Lauren Bacall 
will be a wise gal to move away from 
Hollywood where it’s “No Man’s Land” 
for an unattached femme and once 
back in her native New York, she’ll 
regain the Paradise she lost at Bogie’s 
death. . . . If Audrey Hepburn allows 


Mel Ferrer to direct one of her films, 


it might prove the handwriting on the 
wall. When Mel co-starred in the stage 
production of “Ondine” with Audrey, 
he objected vehemently when Lynn 
Fontanne interjected some of her ideas 
to her husband, Alfred Lunt, so what 
will he say to his own wife if she emu- 
lates Miss Fontanne? ... Jayne Mans- 
field will never be cast in a movie en- 
titled “The Reluctant Debutante”. . . If 
Tallulah Bankhead, whose favorite role 
is Sadie Thompson in “Rain,” ever gets 
around to seeing Kim Novak’s screen 
version, don’t ask her what she thinks 
of it—or she’s likely to tell you! 

Rumors that Ty Power will marry Mai 
Zetterling will continue in all the gossip 
columns and Ty will continue to deny 
them . . . Deborah Kerr, who’s been a 
three-time loser as an Oscar nominee, 
has a very good chance to win it this 
year ... Veronique and Greg Peck will 
“heir” the nursery again .. . If Marlon 


The Andy Griffith that wife Barbara 
knows is a long way from the menace 
he portrayed in “Face in the Crowd” 


Brando is really serious about playing 
Romeo (a very dull hero!), his Juliet 
will be Susan Strasberg . . . Red But- 
tons, who’s been knocking around show 
business all his life, in burlesque, vaude- 
ville and tv, will finally be accepted 
as a brilliant dramatic actor in his film 


debut in Josh Logan’s production for * 


Warners of “Sayonara” Andy 
Griffith, who (Continued on page 115) 
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[@ so afraid people will think it was 
a phony act.” 

I couldn’t read Sal Mineo’s expression. 
The upper part of his face was covered 
with huge dark glasses. But there was no 
mistaking the concern in his voice. 

“But, Sal,” I said, “How could they? 
Why, the whole story about your opera- 
tion was covered in all the newspapers. 
There were plenty of pictures, too.” 

“I know,” he replied, “but I keep 
thinking that maybe some folks didn’t 
see it. I was on tour, you know, and I 
just had to drop everything and come 
back home. Then there was the opening 
of ‘Dino’ in Chicago. I was supposed to 
be there, but I couldn’t go. It was aw- 
fully hot then, and well, some people 
might have thought I was just finding an 
excuse to goof off. That’s what upset me, 
more than anything—” 

“When you almost lost an eye?” 

“Yes,” he said. “In fact, that aggra- 
vated my condition. I was terribly de- 
pressed and worried about it. My doctor 
noticed it, and he told me, ‘You’re not 
doing yourself any good. You've got to 
stop worrying. My family noticed it. 
too, and tried their best to snap me out 
of it.” 

“That’s right,” said Sal’s mother, who 
heard part of the conversation as she 
came in with cold drinks—chocolate 
milk for Sal, to build up the weight he’d 
lost. “We'd tell him jokes and funny 
things that happened—anything we 
could think of to get his mind off it. But 
it didn’t help.” 

It was warm-hearted, motherly Mrs. 
Mineo who had answered the phone, 
when Photoplay called to see how Sal 
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was getting along. Everyone in the office had been con- 
cerned about him, hoping that his eye operation would 
have no serious consequences. 

“Oh, he’s fine now,” she assured us. “He still has to 
wear dark glasses when the light is strong, because his eye 
has to be dilated for a while to keep it from becoming 
infected again, but otherwise, he’s fine, thanks.” 

Could we come to see him? “Just a minute—” She 
called her son. “Sure!” Sal said. “I’m not doing anything 
but sitting here. Can’t read, can’t look at television. I’d be 
glad for company!” 

Now, in the homey Mineo living room, Sal’s mother, 
who looks remarkably young to be the mother of four 
grown children, looked at her son fondly, and sighed. 

“Sal’s the kind who keeps all his troubles to himself. 
He never complains. Even when we all knew he was suffer- 
ing such pain, he wouldn’t say anything. Sometimes,” she 
smiled at him, “I’d like to see him get riled and blow off 
steam, like I do. But he never does.” 

Sal grinned back at her. “But, Mom, I just take it out 
on my drums. Or I go and talk to my dog.” 

“Tt’s not enough,” she shot back from the doorway. 

“Maybe I did worry too much,” Sal went on. “I’ve done 
a lot of thinking these past weeks. There wasn’t anything 
else to do! I had to rest as much as possible. So I’d sit 
here, or lie on my bed, just thinking. Now, I believe it 
was a good thing. In fact, this whole experience has ac- 
tually been good for me!” 

“What!” I asked. The pain, the threat of losing the 
sight of his right eye, and possibly a brilliant career with 
it—how could that be good? 

“T mean it,” Sal said seriously. “If you want, I'll tell 
you what happened—right from the beginning.” 

‘Please do,” I said. 

You couldn’t help but notice that there was a change in 
Sal. Some of the carefree, boyish bounce he’d always had 
was gone. He seemed much more subdued and thoughtful. 

“When I first walked into Dr. Hubert’s office,” he said, 
“T knew my eye was in a pretty bad way. After one look, 
he told me so, too, in no uncertain terms. But I guess I 
reacted like everybody who’s been in perfect health, then 
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suddenly is struck with a serious illness. You think, ‘Oh, 
it can’t be so bad. I'll get over it.’ 

“T even tried to make a joke of it. When the doctor 
covered my good eye and asked me to read what I could 
on the chart, I couldn’t see a thing. So I said, ‘Made in 
U.S.A.’ The doctor jumped and said, ‘How’s that?’ Then 
he laughed. 

“But after the examination was over, I got a shock. The 
doctor sat down with me, and told me exactly what was 
wrong. The eye was badly ulcerated. If it didn’t respond 
to treatment, an operation would have to be performed. 
That would be a ticklish proposition, because the ulcers 
had formed on top of old scars from an infection I had 
about five years ago. Luckily, the bad area wasn’t directly 
over the pupil—if it had been, the scars would have 
destroyed my sight in any case, and he would have had 
to do a corneal transplant—that’s the operation where they 
cut out the damaged cornea and transplant a section from 
a good eye. As it was, if the new infection could be re- 
moved without cutting too deeply into the old scars, fine. 
If not, I would lose the sight of the eye. 

“That hit me hard. Suddenly, the thought that I might 
have to go through life half blind, drove everything else 
out of my mind. When I went to bed, I couldn’t sleep. I 
realized how foolish it is, just to take your good health 
for granted. ‘This is the greatest thing a person can have,’ 
I thought. ‘Nothing is so important.’ 

“For some people, especially those who have had any 
kind of illness or physical disability, I guess this is no 
great discovery. But for me, it was. You see, until then, I 
thought that nothing, absolutely nothing, was as important 
as my career. 

“It’s strange, but it was my career, in kind of a way, 
that caused the trouble. The doctor told me that the 
infection could have been caused by some little irritation, 
maybe only a speck of dust. But it was because I was run 
down from rushing around the country and trying to do 
too much that it took hold. 

“Of course, my career is important. But now I realized 
it was just one part of my life—not the only big thing 
in it, above anything else. (Continued on page 86) 





NO MARRIAGE 
STORIES FOR US 


Continued from page 53 


But why can’t they say so? Why won't 
they talk? What’s this business about 
‘no marriage stories’ when for almost two 
years every newspaper and magazine has 
faithfully reported how many cups they 
had in the cupboard and what they 
talked about at breakfast. What gives? 

It set the reporters thinking and the 
thinking didn’t stop when Eddie opened 
at the Palladium. The applause that 
greeted his final number was thunderous, 
and Eddie took bow after bow while the 
audience shouted “Where’s Debbie?” The 
first time Debbie had been at the Palla- 
dium with Eddie she’d been the offstage 
voice for one of his numbers and had 
come onstage at the final curtain to take 
her bow. This time, when the audience 
called for Debbie, a spotlight picked her 
up in the Royal box, and she stood up 
and bowed to the audience. Someone 
who noticed the difference mentioned it 
aloud, and Debbie answered, “This is 
Eddie’s show. I don’t belong up front,” 
and it seemed a satisfactory explanation 
till Debbie flew off to Paris while Eddie 
finished his week-long stint at the Palla- 
dium. “She’s off to the continent to get 
me a present for Father’s Day,” Eddie 
said blithely, but the people who'd been 
inclined to wonder, wondered. 

And then in an interview with a reporter 
for the London Sunday Dispatch Eddie 
made a statement that thoroughly reflected 
his point of view. The reporter was 
speaking about Debbie and Eddie’s first 
trip to London together and the headlines 
the story of the postponement of their 
marriage had evoked. “We should have 
been left alone to work things out for 
ourselves. When people decide to get 
married they believe it’s for keeps, don’t 





Party at the Fishers’ Savoy suite finds Tony Curtis (bearded for “The Vikings’) 
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you agree? But everybody was at us, like 
drops of water dripping on the head— 
that sort of thing can drive you crazy,” 
Eddie seriously explained. 

Was Eddie talking about The Great 
Divide of 1955, when their marriage was 
postponed, or of the pressure they’ve 
been under recently? For lately, every 
minor separation and major decision was 
greeted with questions by the press such 
as “Are you two kids really getting along 
all right?” and “Is your marriage safe and 
sound?” 

The English reporter didn’t belabor the 
point. He continued, “But you seem to 
have survived all that. In fact you're 
called over here America’s Ideal Couple.” 

“Also the Sweethearts of America,” 
Eddie answered ruefully. “That’s a 
tough label we don’t want pinned on us. 
We're like ordinary people and we want 
to lead ordinary lives.” . 

And that, in a neat quotation, sums up 
Debbie and Eddie’s thinking right now. 

It’s difficult for Debbie and Eddie to 
simply stop talking for the press. For 
now everybody talks about the reason 
why they’ve stopped. But a friend of 
Debbie’s speaks for them both when 
she says, “It’s putting too much of a 
burden to ask any marriage to be the 
Typical American Ideal. It puts pressures 
where they don’t belong—and there are 
enough real ones there to cope with.” 

“ve got a theory that if two people 
are together it doesn’t matter if they’re 
apart,” said Eddie when the Dispatch 
reporter asked about Debbie’s having left 
for Paris when Eddie was in London. But 
the business of separations has been a 
source of trouble for Debbie and Eddie, 
with the brief exception of when they 
were making “Bundle of Joy” together. 
Take, for instance, the matter of what 
happened when Eddie was in Boston and 
Philadelphia with his new act and Debbie 
remained in Hollywood with the baby. Re- 
porters, faced with black and white facts, 
put them together and got charcoal gray. 

It had happened last March, when Eddie 





Strolling London’s streets, Debbie and 
Eddie run across a British acquaintance 


left on a trip across the eastern seaboard 
to try out his new act that was scheduled 
for a Las Vegas night club. Eddie left 
first, with plans for Debbie and Carrie 
Frances to follow. Carrie’s belongings 
were duly packed, bottles for her formula 
set in a suitcase. As part of the routine, 
Debbie had her pediatrician check Carrie 
before she made the trip. The doctor 
advised her to inquire about the weather 
conditions on the east coast, and Debbie 
phoned her mother-in-law. Philadelphia 
was cold, she was told, and blustery, and 
Boston weather was even worse. Un- 
daunted, Debbie continued to pack an ex- 
tra set of blankets for the baby and 
bought a pair of warm nightgowns. But 
the day of departure, the baby seemed 
quieter than usual, and Debbie called the 
physician. “Only an upset stomach,” said 
the doctor soothingly, “but no trips for the 
baby this time,” he advised. “The baby’s 
illness, plus the change of climate, might 
cause complications.” Tearfully, Debbie 
cancelled her plans to be with Eddie. 

As they had during the days when 
theirs was a cross-country romance, Deb- 
bie and Eddie spoke to each other on the 
telephone twice a day. Each time, Debbie 
signed off the conversation with a mean- 
ingful, “How’s the weather out your way?” 
It didn’t get any better, but finally 
Debbie thought the separation was too 
much to bear, and she left Carrie Frances 
with her mother to fly out to Boston and | 
join her husband on the last four days 
of his engagement. 

The minute Eddie’s personal appearance 
was over, Debbie and Eddie telephoned 
Mrs. Reynolds long distance and asked 
Debbie’s mother to meet them at the air- 
port in California with the baby. They 
arrived to find Mrs. Reynolds waiting 
inconspicuously off to one side, and the 
three of them had a wonderful reunion. 

“I wish some of the people who’ve been 
spreading rumors about Debbie and 
Eddie could have been at the airport that 
day,” says a mutual friend. “As a matter 
of fact, I wish I’d have had a camera with 
me. It’s a picture I'd like to keep. From 
all the hugging, kissing and cuddling that 
was going on, you’d never have thought 
it was only three weeks since Eddie had 
seen the baby, and just three days since 
Debbie had left her!” The friend smiled 
knowingly. “I wish a couple of skepti- 
cal column- (Continued on page 86) 
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Continued from page 84 
ists I could name could have seen them.” 

For when Debbie had left Hollywood, 
one of the columnists had written that 
she was “flying East to talk things over 
with Eddie.” Talk things over indeed they 
did, as any happily married couple does, 
but whatever the columnist had meant 
when she wrote the words, it was inter- 
preted to mean that the Fishers were in 
trouble. 

From that period on, the reporters have 
descended with questions in mind and 
pencil and paper in kand. Debbie and 
Eddie did nothing except to retreat into 
a shell of reserve and request, “No mar- 
riage stories for us, please.” They refused 
to dignify any rumors by answering them. 

“What could Debbie or Eddie do?” a good 
friend of theirs asks. “If you start to 
deny a rumor, it’s like printing a retrac- 
tion. Somebody who never heard of or 
read the original statement reads the 
denial, and the whole thing seems point- 
less. You spread an untruth unwillingly. 
So it seems better to ignore the whole 
thing.” 

Debbie energetically set about moving 
out to Las Vegas so that they could be 
together when Eddie played there. She 
busily made preparations to move out to 
the Hotel Tropicana, their “home away 
from home” for the duration. Three cars 
were piled full of their possessions as 
Debbie made trip after trip for their be- 
longings—throw-rugs, pictures, furniture, 
toys and clothes went in along with the 
baby’s crib—and friends helped her load 
the cars full of item after item. “Say, Deb- 
bie,” kidded one of her friends, “you’ve 
taken everything but the wallpaper off the 
wall.” Everybody laughed but Debbie was 
thoughtful for a moment. “That reminds 
me,” she said, and went back into the 
house. She returned, carrying a huge 
rocking chair that almost dwarfed her. 
“Nap time,” explained Debbie breezily, 
and the rocking chair went along. 

The rumors continued, despite anything 
Debbie or Eddie could do. Part of the 
problem, the rumors said, was Eddie’s 
career trouble. “How long has it been,” 


they asked knowingly, “since Eddie’s had 
a hit record?” “And what’s he going to 
do,” others inquired, “now that his Tv 
show is off the air? ‘Bundle of Joy’ didn’t 
make any bundles for anyone connected 
with it. Maybe the country’s getting 
tired of his type voice. Maybe they’re 
just going in for novelty things—rock ’n’ 
roll, calypso, you know. Maybe Eddie’s 
finished!” The voices of doom spoke too 
soon. For Variety, the bible of show 
business, called Eddie’s act at the Trop- 
icana “well worth waiting for” and com- 
plimented him for his showmanship, his 
poise, his savoir-faire. “A ringsider’s 
delight” was what Variety said, and com- 
plimented Eddie’s showmanship in adapt- 
ing his voice and his manner to the size 
of the room. Shortly thereafter, NBC an- 
nounced that far from dropping Eddie’s 
television show, he’d be coming back in 
the fall with a new sponsor and a new 
format increased to a full hour, alternat- 
ing with George Gobel. For the truth is 
that Eddie is maturing as an entertainer. 
He’s grown past the days when he was 
just a boy with a voice that thrilled people. 
These days, he’s a showman, a man who 
can set aside the microphone at the Palla- 
dium and have everyone commenting 
about how effective he is. 

The people who’ve watched Debbie and 
Eddie’s progress in their marriage know 
that it is something that will endure too, 
because Debbie knows what every good 
wife should know: She knows how to 
compromise. 

A while ago, on a personal-appearance 
tour with Eddie in Georgia, Debbie found 
a number of antiques she liked and 
had them sent to Hollywood. A tremen- 
dous four-poster bed, heavily carved, 
made of wood from the Black Forest, a set 
of divans, some old prints in oval frames— 
they were all priceless antiques and 
Debbie ordered them sent home. “Debbie,” 
Eddie had once said jokingly, “makes sure 
when she buys something that it says 
‘Very Old Thing.” Debbie had them in 
her living room for a while, planning to 
use the divan backs as headboards for 
her bed, and had planned to lower the 


four-poster bed for another room. But 
Eddie likes modern furniture, and after 
they’d talked the whole thing over, 
Debbie decided there was just one thing 
to do: She sold them. They’re also selling 
their house, the third one they’ve lived 
in in the two years they’ve been married. 
They hope to build a new home, one that 
will suit them and their way of living, 
and Debbie sighs, “I hope our next move 
will be our last.” 

About the future: Debbie and Eddie are 
ready to speak—about careers. 

This fall, Eddie faces a big challenge in 
his career: With a full-hour television 
show resting squarely on his shoulders, 
he will be facing the test of whether he 
can grow into the true entertainer he 
gives promise of being. It’s a test he’s 
ready for. “It’s a challenge,” he says. 

And Debbie is facing the challenge of 
preserving a marriage that is being at- 
tacked by innuendo and rumor. Overtly, 
she’s doing everything she can to fight 
it. There has been some talk she’s trying 
to break her contract at M-G-M, but 
Debbie says that—despite the fact she 
won't be doing “The Reluctant Debutante” 
—she and the studio are very happy.. “I 
would, however, like to work out a new 
arrangement with the studio that would 
give me more free time though,” she ad- 
mits. More free time, for Debbie, means 
time with Carrie and Eddie. Marriage, 
a private affair, has never been very pri- 
vate for Debbie and Eddie. For years 
they’ve been cooperative and gracious 
with the press, discussing what they’ve 
had for dinner, the furniture they'll live 
with in their new home, who takes care 
of the baby when she cries at night, and 
how much Deb loves it when Eddie sings 
to her. Now, at long last, they want to 
enjoy a little of the privacy that is every- 
body’s privilege. They don’t want to have 
to live up to a public ideal, and they don’t 
want to have to wage a constant battle 
against innuendo and rumor. What they 
want to do is to prove to themselves and 
to everybody else that the way to have a 
happy marriage is to live it—not to talk 
about it. This, they intend to do. THE Enp 





NOW I CAN SEE 


Continued from page 82 


“One thing I'd like to get straight: I 
was never afraid of the effect the operation 
might have on my looks, as an actor, if my 
eye had to be removed. My doctor 
squelched that, right away. He told me 
about the marvelous work they’re doing 
now, by using the eye muscles with a false 
eye. He told me, that even young doctors 
he called in to look at such cases couldn’t 
tell which eye was false! 

“But you can’t realize, until you lose 
it, how much the sight of one eye means. 

“Was I scared? Sure, I was scared. 
Plenty. I’d lie there at night, imagining all 
the bad things that could possibly happen.” 

“Maybe,” I ventured, “it wasn’t good 
that you were told so much.” 

Sal shook his head. “No, that’s the way 
I wanted it. That’s the way I always 
want it—all the cards on the table. And I 
appreciate this very much in my doctor, 
that he understood and always made 
everything perfectly clear to me. I got this 
from the way my parents have always 
been with me. They never pulled any 
punches, always told me exactly what they 
thought. Sometimes it hurt. But it was 
for the best, and I know it built up the 
confidence and respect I have for them. 

“Confidence in people,” he said, “that’s 
6 another lesson I’ve learned from this ex- 





perience. You see, my eye didn’t respond 
to treatment, and by the second week, I 
couldn’t see anything at all. Just a faint 
glimmer, now and then, for a second. I 
was frightened, and I began to be im- 
patient. ‘Why isn’t anything happening?’ 
I wanted to know. 

“One day I came into the office and the 
doctor said to me, ‘Sal, I’ve made an ap- 
pointment for you to see one of the top 
eye specialists in the country.’ Right away, 
I realized that he’d sensed my lack of con- 
fidence, and I felt ashamed. ‘Oh, no,’ I told 
him. ‘That isn’t necessary.’ But he said, 
‘No, Sal, I want you to go.’ So I did. 

“Well! I went to that big hospital, and 
in marched this specialist, very brusque 
and businesslike. He started to examine 
my eye, not very gently, without saying 
a word. Finally, he said, ‘Tll take care 
of this right now, if you like.’ I gulped. I’m 
sure he’s a fine doctor, but this cold ap- 
proach—it wasn’t anything like the friend- 
ly understanding I had with my own 
doctor. I jumped out of the chair and said, 
‘No, thank you, Dr. Hubert will do it.’” 

Sal grinned. “After that, I never lost 
faith again.” 

There was a sound of footsteps in the 
hall, and presently five attractive young 
girls filed past the door, looking in and 
smiling. Sal waved them a cheery “Hello.” 

Mrs. Mineo looked in to explain. “They 
came to see you, Sal. I told them you were 
being interviewed. They asked if they 
could just take a peek. So—” 


“They’re so nice,” Sal said. “All the 
fans have been so good to me. You should 
see all the nice cards they sent me. And 
the letters. They even came to the doctor’s 
office, though how they found out where it 
was, I'll never know. He’d kid me about 
it. He’d say, ‘I have lots of cases like yours, 
but my other patients don’t get this kind 
of attention. How come?’ 

“But I can tell you, it helped me a lot. 
And I'd like to take this chance to thank 
all of them.” 

Finally, the dreaded operation had to be 
performed. “It lasted for two hours al- 
together,” Sal said. “I was conscious all 
through it. Medication was used to deaden 
the pain, but it’s not completely effective. 
Dr. Hubert is a very gentle man, and he’d 
tell me when it was going to hurt.” 

So, simply, Sal described what, for him 
must have been a terrible ordeal. “But 
what a relief,” he said, “when it was all 
over, and I knew it was a success. I 
wouldn’t lose my sight! I just can’t de- 
scribe how I felt. So happy, and so grate- 
ful. I was walking on air—at least, until 
a sharp pain hit me in the neck. But that 
was only because of the tension.” 

“We're all so glad that it turned out so 
well, Sal,” I said. “But how can you say 
you're glad it happened?” 

Sal hesitated a moment before he an- 
swered. Then, he said slowly, “Partly, be- 
cause of what it taught me, about putting 
things first that are really important in 
life—good health, my family and friends, 
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faith in God, confidence and respect for 
others. Partly—” he hesitated again—“be- 
cause of what I learned about myself.” 
He paused again. “I haven’t told this to 
anyone outside my close friends and my 
family, but I’ve written a play! I couldn’t 
use my eyes, but my friend, Joe Cavallero, 





helped me. This is something I’ve always | 


wanted to do, but I never had time. 
“T’ve tried to put into my writing what 


I’ve been thinking about my acting, too. | 
It’s this: I feel that there’s a real need to 
deal with the problems of young people. | 


Oh, I don’t mean more juvenile delinquen- 


cy stories—though I think some of the | 
films about it have been very helpful—but | 


I mean all the problems of young people. 


In talking to them, I’ve found out that | 
they do have problems, and feelings, and | 
beliefs that are very important to them, | 
and often misunderstood by older people. | 
Take young love, for instance. So often, | 


their parents will laugh it off as ‘puppy 
love.’ Maybe it is, and maybe it isn’t. But 
the thing is, it’s very important to them 
at the time, and this is something older 
people should try to understand. It should 
be taken more seriously. 


“Another thing—from the way they’ve | 


been treating me, I know how very sin- 


cere young people are. And I think that | 


kind of sincerity deserves consideration. 

“That’s why I’ve decided that in my 
acting parts and in my writing, if I can 
bring about a better understanding of 
young people, that’s what I want to do. I 
think the parts I had in ‘Dino’ and ‘The 
Young Don’t Cry’ are along that line, in a 
way, but the characters were very un- 
usual. Now, I’d like to play a more typical 
part in a good love story.” 

“But what about the personal side, Sal? 
Did you come to any new decisions about 
that?” I asked. 

“Yes,” he replied promptly. “For one 
thing, I’m more determined than ever 
now to go to college. What I’ve been try- 
ing to do these past weeks, to put my 
thoughts into words, I’m sure that I can 
do much better with a college education. 
And I want to learn so much—to study 
everything I can that will help me in my 
work.” 

“What about romance?” 

“lve thought about it, but there I’m 
stumped. I go out with lots of girls, very 
nice girls, too, but I just haven’t the de- 
sire to go steady. Maybe I just haven’t 
met the right girl for me. Maybe I’m not 
ready for it. So I think the best thing is not 


to do it. I don’t think it would be fair to | 


ask a girl to go steady with me, anyway. 
When I’m out traveling all around the 
country, she’d just be sitting at home. It 
wouldn’t be right.” 

Sal looked out of the window. The sun 


was setting, casting a golden glow upon | 


the trees and cozy suburban homes out- 
side. “You know,” he said wistfully, 


there’s one big thing that I’ve found out | 


from all this thinking I’ve been doing. It’s 
that I don’t really know what I do want 
most. While I’m doing something, making 
a picture, or a record, I’m full of enthusi- 
asm and so excited about it. But as soon 
as it’s finished, it doesn’t mean anything 
any more. Right now, getting that gold 
record for a million sales of ‘Start Movin’ 
seems like the greatest thing that could 
happen to me. But I know that after I'd 
get it, that would be the end of it. Maybe 

. . if I found the right girl . . . maybe 
that would be the answer. But I still don’t 
know.” 

A lot of older and wiser people than 
eighteen-year-old Sal Mineo have been 
trying to find the answers to that. But one 
thing is certain: On the rough road that 
everyone takes to wisdom, and maturity, 
and understanding, his recent ordeal has 
taken Sal a long, long way. THE EnpD 
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HAS JERRY FOOLED 
THE CRITICS? 


(Continued from page 62) 


the front row, but, like a fool, I didn’t look 
at her.” 

Instead, he looked at the members of The 
Press. “All I could see were those wise 
guys sitting there and hoping for me to 
fail. I could see them with tombstones on 
their laps and the words written on them: 
‘Jerry Lewis 1926-1957.’ 

“How I hated those creepy characters 
with their Charles Addams smiles! They 
can’t stand anything that is good and clean 
and fresh. So they were delighted to see 
me fall on my nose.” 

He was onstage a mere fifty-four min- 
utes, unable to warm his audience out of 
the growing chill (a chill that carried over 
into the next morning’s reviews). After 
the show, as he had dreamed of this night, 
there should have been a happy uproar of 
congratulations backstage. Instead, Jerry 
and Patti, his wife, were left alone in his 
dressing room, to share their misery. He 
felt physically ill. She could only cry, 
knowing how much this night had meant 
to him, how long he had looked forward 
to it, how far back the dream went . 

Back twenty years, when an eleven- 
year-old kid named Joseph Levitch stood 
in the midst of the bustling Saturday-night 
throng in Times Square and felt the pulse 
of the greatest entertainment street in the 
world—Broadway. When his mother and 
father were working out of town he liked 
to walk down Broadway and watch the 
crowds. He did it often. 

He looked at the faces—the dame- 
hungry sailors on leave, the honeymooning 
couples gawking at the spectacular movie 
signs, the well-dressed, well heeled parties 
hurrying to make an 8:40 curtain, the 
Broadway old-timers looking for a quick 
buck, the stony-faced cops, the theater 
doormen dressed like admirals. 

None of them looked at him as he 
walked around, half-memorizing the 
lighted signs that made Times Square 
brilliant and boasted names like Cary 
Grant, Bette Davis, Jack Benny, Gary 
Cooper, Joan Crawford. 

“Some day I’m going to be somebody,” 
he said to himself. “Some day I’m going 
to be famous, and all these people on 
Times Square—all those names up there, 
too—they’ll know me.” 

A good dream for a lonely kid, for Jerry 
wasn’t a happy child. His mother and 
father loved each other, but they were 





separated most of the time. Danny Lewis 
sang songs and told jokes. He was a good 
entertainer, but he never got the breaks. 
Most of the time he was struggling to 
make a living for his family with club 
dates, split weeks and burlesque. 

“I remember when I was twelve,” Jerry 
recalls, “I told my mother I was going to 
be a big star. There was no fooling around 
about it; I knew that was what I would be. 
What’s more, I told her I was going to be 
a star for Paramount Pictures. I liked 
Paramount because it had that mountain 
with all the lovely stars around it. 

“Where did I get the drive? I guess 
it was from seeing what happened to my 
dad. He was good—damn good. I loved 
the way he sang, and I thought he was 
real funny, too. But nothing ever hap- 
pened to his career. Nothing. He had to 
play in burlesque to make a living. 

“That wasn’t going to happen to me. 
I was going to fight my way to the top, 
and then I was going to stay there.” 

His drive showed itself in school. He 
was always fighting to be elected leader, 
and generally he won. “And when I took 
over, I really ran things,” he says. “I 
worked like the devil to be a success.” 

The story of Jerry’s rise to fame in show 
business has been told many times. But 
the story that has been largely untold is an 
even more dramatic one: how he found the 
courage to make a go of it as a single. It 
would make a perfect plot for a show- 
business movie, because a woman plays an 
important part. She is Jerry’s wife, Patti, 
an amazing mixture of native wisdom and 
natural charm. 

The last chapter in the first phase of 
Jerry Lewis’ phenomenal career was writ- 
ten on the night of July 25, 1956, at the 
Copacabana in New York. It was closing 
night, and Jerry realized that from now 
on he couldn’t always perform as a mem- 
ber of a team. 

He went back home to California. Ahead 
of him were four months of rest and 
preparation for his debut as a single. He 
knew it was a challenge, perhaps the 
greatest challenge of his life. For that 
reason, he didn’t want to think about it. 
He would put it out of his mind for a few 
weeks and come to grips with it later. 

Jerry and Patti went for a vacation in 
Las Vegas with his publicity man, Jack 
Keller, and Mrs. Keller. They saw the 
shows, played a little golf, relaxed. 

At 7:15 on the night of August 6, Jerry 
and Patti were packing their bags and 
getting ready to head for home. The phone 
rang. It was Sid Luft. Judy Garland had 
laryngitis and couldn’t go on that night 
at the New Frontier. Would Jerry go on 
for her? 
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Jerry panicked. He looked at his wife. 
“What’'ll I do?” he asked. 
“Do what you want to do—go on,” she 
said in a matter-of-fact tone. 

“But I’m scared! I haven’t got an act. 
I’m going back to L.A. to start working 
up an act.” 

“Do me a favor and just go on.” 

“Go on! You’re supposed to protect me, 
not throw me into the lions’ den.” 

“Look—you’ve got to find out some time 
if you can’t make a go as a single. God 
works in strange ways. Maybe this is His 
way to let you find out.” 

He tried to argue, but she had already 
taken her traveling iron out of her bag 
and started pressing his dark suit. He had 
no dark socks, so he had to borrow an 
undersized pair from Keller. 

Patti got him ready for the show, but 
he was still scared. “After performing one 
way for ten years, it isn’t easy to face an 
entire switch,” he moaned. 

Waiting in the wings at the New Fron- 
tier, his heart pounding in his chest, he 
heard Judy Garland being announced. He 
strode onstage after her. 

“In thirty seconds, I knew the fight was 
over,” he said. “I never heard such a re- 
ception. There were a thousand people in 
the place and the noise was deafening. 
I knew I was in.” 

For seventy minutes, Jerry stayed on- 
stage, throwing in every piece of business 
and every joke he could remember. Judy, 
who couldn’t speak a word, sat at the side 
of the stage, and Jerry played a lot of the 
funny stuff off her. 

The show went so well that Jerry 
couldn’t figure how to get offstage. Then 
he remembered that Judy sang “Rockabye 
Your Baby with a Dixie Melody” in her 
act. He asked the orchestra to play it, and 
he gave it all he had. 

When he went offstage, the entire audi- 
ence stood up and cheered his virtuoso 
performance. It was the first standing 
ovation he had ever received. 

Harry Cohn, the tough boss of Columbia 
Pictures, was among those who dashed 
backstage to congratulate him. The ty- 
coon confessed that tears had come to his 
eyes when Jerry sang “Rockabye.” 

“You came the closest to the impact of 
Jolson of anyone I’ve ever seen,” Cohn 
said. “You’ve got to record that song.” 

Patti agreed. Jerry resisted, but she 
kept after him for days. “Do it just for 
me,” she urged. 

So he did it for her. Unknown to him, 
she sent the record off to Decca. Decca 
flipped, signed Jerry to do an album of 
Jolson-type songs. 

Ten days after his sub for Garland, 
Jerry received another phone call from 
Sid Luft. Judy was sick again. Would 
Jerry fly up to fill in for her? 

Jerry agreed, took the first plane to 
Vegas. When he started making arrange- 
ments to go on, he said, “Naturally, Judy 
will be on the side of the stage again.” 

Luft shook his head. “This time she’s 
in bed,” he said. “The doctor won’t let 
her get up.” 

Again Jerry hit the panic button. He 
placed a hurry call to Patti. 

“T can’t do it without Judy to play the 
gags to,” he complained. 

“Honey,” she replied, “it’s the man up- 
stairs again. He wants you to do it alone.” 

Jerry went on. This time he did eighty 
minutes. He knew he could handle it as 
a single, but his problems weren’t over. 
He had more hurdles ahead of him. 

The first was a big one. He had won 
permission to make a movie alone—not 
only act in it, but produce as well. And 
from a story he had been working on for 
years. 

It was a big order, but Jerry jumped 
into it with both feet. He prepared the 
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script of “The Delicate Delinquent” with 
great care, fashioning it to his talents. It | 
was a real gamble, taking almost sole 
responsibility for his success or failure as 
a single in movies. But he took it. 

By the end of October, 1956, the picture 
was finished, efficiently turned out in a 
period of time that would have done 
credit to a long-experienced producer. 
But Jerry knew he would have to wait 
months, until the picture’s release, to learn 
whether he had a smash or a flopperoo on 
his hands. 

He didn’t hide away quietly during that 
time. He returned to the field where he 
first found fame—the night clubs. This 
would place him in the flesh before the 
critics, some of whom were sharpening 
their stilettoes. Jerry knew he had to be 
great, not just good. So he drilled and 
rehearsed to find the right formulas. 

As a breather (a Lewis-style breather), 
he took a swing around the country to help 
along the sales of his “Rockabye” record 
and his album “Jerry Lewis Just Sings.” 
He totaled 290 appearances in thirteen 
days, and the disc and album shot up to 
the top-ten list. 

Jerry opened at the Sands in Las Vegas 
November 15. His evaluation of the 
debut: “The first night was rough; the 
second night was better; the third night 
I was in.” Mostly, the critics were kind to 
Jerry. But this wasn’t Broadway; he 
wasn’t up against the real sharpshooters 


yet. 

He did SRO business right up to closing 
night, December 19. His salary was 
$25,000 a week. It is now $40,000. And one 
Vegas spot offered him $60,000 to switch 
his allegiance from the Sands. This fall, 
he’ll set an all-time record for appear- 
ances outside Vegas, that ready-money 
capital of the U.S. He’ll get $40,000 for his 
stint at Ben Maksik’s Town and Country 
Club—in plain old Brooklyn. 

After Christmas with his family, Jerry 
took off for the Chez Paree in Chicago. 
The business, he says, was SOSRO— 
“standing on standing room only.” 

He maintains he’ll never forget the clos- 
ing night. It was during one of the worst 
hail and sleet storms in Chicago history. 
The temperature reading was four below 
zero. 

Jerry left the Ambassador East for the 
Chez, normally a six-minute ride. The 
taxi took an hour and forty-five minutes. 
When he arrived, he expected to see a 
handful in the audience. The joint was 
packed. Capacity was 750 persons, and 
890 crowded in for the final show. 

Next challenge: Tv. 

He went to New York to prepare for 
his first television show as a single. He 
had nine days to prepare. 

“Was I scared? You’ve got to invent a 
better word for scared. Something like 
‘pathological mental destruction.’ That’s 
what I felt.” 

Again, Patti saved him. He asked her 
to stand beside the camera when he started 
the show. Her smiling face gave him 
confidence and he breezed through the 
show. 

It was big news, the Jerry Lewis show. 
But as far as the critics were concerned, it 
wasn't good news. The reviews and the 
columnists’ comments were mostly sour. 

Jerry went ahead to play another week 
in Vegas and six days at the Fontainebleau 
in Florida, for $25,000. Then he was ready 
for the pinnacle of the big time—the 
Palace. ... Heartsick in the dressing room 
after that opening-night fiasco, Jerry 
couldn’t know for sure how he’d be feeling 
twenty-four hours from then. But he 
could hope, because he believed he had an 
answer for the critics. 

In spite of the reviews, the Palace was 
jammed for Jerry’s next performance. Be- 





fore two minutes of his first routine had 
gone by, he could feel the difference, 
though his material was the same. The 
people in front of him were not columnists 
or critics, hardened newsmen or newsgals. 
They were not show-folks, watching him 
with the expert eyes of insiders. 

They were average Joes and Janes, all 
confident that Jerry Lewis would keep 
them happy. Feeling the warmth flow 
toward him, hearing the unself-conscious 
laughter, Jerry outdid himself, ad-libbing 
madly, throwing everything into his songs. 
The roar of applause at the finish was his 
answer for the critics. 

Columnist Leonard Lyons had com- 
mented, just after the opening night: 
“Tough break for Jerry Lewis. Nobody 
likes him but the people.” 

Box office receipts confirmed _ this. 
Every performance saw the sale of each 
of the Palace’s 1,735 seats, plus between 
375 and 400 standees. Jerry was booked 
to play four weeks. He could have stayed 
on forever. 

Jerry will never forget closing night at 
the Palace. The greats of show business 
were there, from Ethel Merman and Cyril 
Ritchard to Phil Silvers and the McGuire 
Sisters. Jerry introduced them all, along 
with Fernando Lamas, his wife, Arlene 
Dahl, and Joe DiMaggio. 

He was before the footlights for two 
hours and ten minutes with a tight, 
smoothly executed show. But two events 
that evening were quite unscheduled— 
when Steve Allen strode to the stage to 
present him with a golden record for 
“Rockabye,” which had joined the circle 
of all-time hits with over a million sales, 
and when, as the parting gesture of the 
evening, Mr. Sol Schwartz, president of 
RKO Theaters, called Jerry back onstage 
and announced: “Ladies and gentlemen, 
I'm happy to announce that Jerry has 
broken all existing records for a four- 
weeks’ engagement at the Palace. I’d like 
to present him with this silver tray in 
tribute.” 

The applause was deafening, 4nd Jerry, 
deeply touched, was speechless. Finally, 
he managed a quiet: “I thank you. I’m 
grateful.” 

Jerry’s TV appearances continue to get 
occasional bad notices. But his ratings 
never falter. Surveys show that millions 
of average viewers, all over the country, 
ignoring the critics, go right on looking 
- him and laughing at him and loving 

im. 

At the sneak preview of “The Delicate 
Delinquent,” the critics got their sharpest 
answer from moviegoers at a New York 
neighborhood theater where the picture 
was shown. The notice outside said only 
“Hollywood Preview Tonight.” When Jer- 
ry’s face appeared in the opening scene 
the pleasantly surprised audience broke 
out into wild applause. At the end of the 
film, they stamped their feet in a rare 
show—for New York audiences are tough 
—of appreciation. 

Jerry’s second solo picture, “Sad Sack,” 
will see him reverting to the wacky char- 
acter that made him famous. “It’s real 
crazy,” he says, “and I’m glad. I don’t 
— people to forget that crazy character 
I did. 

“On the other hand, I don’t want them 
to think that’s all I can do. I’m not just 
a screwball comic. I want to show all sides 
of my personality—some funny, some sad, 
some subtle, some slapstick. 

“That’s why I was delighted with the 
public’s reaction to the ‘Sonny Boy’ num- 
ber on my television show. I loved my 
dad for being so wonderful and seeing 
my boy Gary perform was one of the 
greatest thrills of my life. You know I 
bawled when I got offstage. 

“It wasn’t just a case of family pride. 











The reaction to ‘Sonny Boy’ was enormous. 
For the first time, people accepted me as 
Jerry Lewis, not just a nut.” 

Where will Jerry’s drive take him next? 

“Tll entertain people as long as they 
want to be entertained by me,” he said. 
“Tll do it any way, in any medium. But 
I’m also interested in fields behind the 
camera. I want to direct; there’s a big kick 
in getting the best out of people’s talents. 
And I want to write; I have a tremendous 
regard for writers.” 

Anyone who has worked with Jerry 
knows he has a high sensitivity to criti- 
cism. He subscribes to four clipping 
services and broods over every adverse 
comment. Especially hurt by one of the 
New York critics who knocked his Palace 
debut, Jerry fretted for days and finally 
wrote the man a letter urging him to re- 


turn for another performance. The writer | 


did. Next day he confessed Jerry was 
right about the paralyzing first-night audi- 
ence. 

When the “Sonny Boy” number was 
called a “grievous error,” he was unhappy. 
But when another critic rapped Gary, 








Jerry exploded. He threatened all kinds | 


of reprisals until he was restrained by | 


Patti. 

Patti has a drawer that contains greet- 
ing cards and pamphlets for every possible 
occasion. When Jerry gets steamed up 
about some critical barb, she brings out 
a tract by Norman Vincent Peale. Its 
message: You have to be somebody before 
people will criticize you. So forget the 
criticism and just be grateful you’re not 
a nobody. 

Adds Jerry: 
that woman. She’s always so right!” 

It’s not only the written criticism that 
bothers Jerry. He can’t stand the back- 
biting and phony sophistication of Holly- 
wood. He and Patti were once active in 
the filmtown social life, but they have 
gradually dropped out. 

“We just don’t like to sit around and hear 
people knocking everyone in town,” he 
says. “If we feel like talking about babies 
or religion, we want to talk about them. 
But the Hollywood people don’t like this. 
So Patti and I just stay home. We have 
our own fun. Like the other night when 


“That’s the trouble with | 


we sat in bed watching television and 


splitting a watermelon between us.” 


Jerry feels so strongly about the de- 


structive aspects of Hollywood life that he 
plans to move his family to Connecticut 
and return to California only to make 
pictures. 

All this makes you wonder if finding 
success all by himself has really made him 
happy. I asked him. 

“Am I happy? The answer is yes—as 
happy as I could possibly be. You don’t 
realize what it is like to be able to make 
people laugh, to put smiles on the faces of 
cripples, to hear a warm ‘hello’ from a 
total stranger, to know that an audience 
loves you. 

“Just today I made an appearance for 
six hundred women at a charity luncheon. 
I had to make my way through the tables 
to the speaker’s platform. As I passed 
each table, more of them saw me and 
their faces started to light up and they 
began applauding. By the time I reached 
the platform, they all had seen me and 
the applause had become tremendous. 

“That’s what I dreamed about back 
there in Times Square.” 

And, for Jerry Lewis, that more than 
counterbalances critics’ blasts. THE Enp 
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DON’T SELL 
NATALIE SHORT 


Continued from page 60 


Natalie weighs around 100. She never 
worries about her weight—for she lives on 
a healthful diet. “She exists on meats and 
salads,” her mother says. Watching her 
weight is second nature to Natalie, and 
has been all her life—for she has been 
training herself to be a full-fledged star 
since she first began playing in movies as 
a little girl. 

To the executive’s surprise, Natalie 
brightened at his announcement. “Is that 
all you wanted?” she asked. 

“I thought you’d be upset,” he said. 

“I’m not,” Natalie said. “Now I won’t 
have to be careful—I can go to the Villa 
Capri and eat spaghetti all night long, 
and I can go to Will Wright’s and have all 
the sundaes I want!” 

No one who knows Natalie Wood will 
be surprised by this story. In a real sense 
it expresses her real character. Although 
she is only nineteen, often behaves like 
a teenager, and is full of the doubts 
and uncertainties that all teenagers ap- 
parently must go through, Natalie is very 
grownup, practical and determined about 
her career. 

Older players who have worked with 
her have said that she displays a maturity 
of outlook toward her roles that makes 
her seem much older than her years. 

Marsha Hunt, who portrays Natalie’s 
mother in Warners’ “No Sleep Till Dawn,” 
tells of a morning when she saw Natalie 
waiting for her when she arrived on the 
set. The two were to do a short scene to- 
gether, and had rehearsed all the day 
before. Natalie still was not satisfied. “I’m 
not quite right in that scene,” she said. 
“Would you mind going over it with me 
again before we get to work today?” 

When the director called for shooting to 
begin, they were still working. Natalie 
would not stop until she was satisfied that 
she knew what she was doing. 

Some of Natalie’s young escorts around 
Hollywood—Bob Wagner, Tab Hunter, 
Nick Adams—say that often, when she 
is on a date, she will appear to be lost 
in deep thought, and wken questioned 
she always says that she is thinking about 
the job she’s currently working on. 

“Gee, Nat,” one said to her once, “why 
must you think about acting all the time?” 

“Acting is the most important thing in 
the world to me,” Natalie said quickly. 


Perhaps because acting is her main in- 

terest in life, she spends most of her 
spare time with actors of approximately 
her own age (although, for a time, one 
of her many escorts was actor Raymond 
Burr, who is old enough to be her father, 
and during another period she was seen 
with director Nick Ray). Her young 
friends are vastly different from Holly- 
wood actors of, say, ten or fifteen years 
ago. They are much more serious, much 
more dedicated to the notion of perfecting 
their craft. They are not simply inter- 
ested in becoming and remaining “per- 
sonalities,” in the old Hollywood sense. 
They now wish to become actors in the 
way that the word is understood in New 
York stage circles. Indeed, to many of 
them, acting in the movies is only a means 
of ‘getting experience, plus the money to 
do the work they actually want to do. 
They read Constantin Stanislavski, the 
great Russian actor-director upon whose 
ideas “the method” as developed in New 
York’s Actors Studio is based. Natalie 
has read all Stanislavski’s books and 





marked passages that are meaningful to 
her. She constantly re-reads these sections 
as though hopeful of assimilating them so 
that they will become second nature. 

She has definite ideas of her own, too. 
Some of them are youthful and half- 
formed, but most of them indicate a sure 
grasp of her own abilities and poten- 
tialities. “The girl has herself very well 
in hand,” director Daniel Mann has said. 

So it appears to the outsider when Nata- 
lie warms up on the subject of acting. 
“Certain people out here are always 
themselves,” she says. “Brando is a 
perfect example. He’s more of a person- 
ality than an actor—and he does every 
part the way it relates to him, himself. 
One actress says, I’ve read this part, and 
now I’m going to do it the way I think 
it ought to be done. So she builds it up in 
her mind, and then she does it. She 
doesn’t let the part touch her. She 
doesn’t relate it to her own experience. 

“I can’t do that. To me, the only way 
you can be honest is to relate something 
to yourself and do it the way you feel it 
inside you. If you don’t believe it yourself, 
you can’t do it honestly. I think acting 
has to be on instinct—you have to use 
‘the method’ without realizing it. That’s 
what Brando does. He’s not an actor in 
the old sense—but maybe he’s a better 
actor than most actors because he relates 
everything to the way it touches him. 
Most kids out here use ‘the method’ with- 
out knowing they’re using it. 


‘here was a scene in ‘No Sleep,’ near 

the end, where I was supposed to cry. 
When it was time to do the take, I couldn’t 
do it. No matter how hard I tried, I 
couldn’t cry at all. I seldom cry in real 
life, no matter how sad I feel. Gordon 
Douglas, the director, helped me. He 
came over and put his arm around me, 
and he behaved as though he thought I 
really was the girl in the picture. I play 
Karl Malden’s daughter, and we had a 
disagreement over this boy I was in love 
with. So Gordon came over and began 
talking—‘Baby,’ he said, ‘what you did 
to your father!’ And then he said, ‘It’s 
like you stuck a knife in him.’ As he was 
talking to me tears came into his own 
eyes. He killed me, just killed me. 

“So I used him to relate to in the scene. 
He moved me so much, I had to cry. I 
couldn’t help it. And I was able to do 
the scene because I was finally able to 
relate it to something I felt.” 

It is Natalie’s approach to her work, 
expressed by statements such as the 
above, which make most of the peo- 
ple who know her believe that she will 
take stardom in her stride when it comes. 
“The girl has been a professional all her 
life,” the veteran George Brent once said 
of her. “She’s never known anything but 
how to be a professional.” 

But people become professionals for a 
variety of reasons—and in children, es- 
pecially, the desire to act, to excel in some 
manner, is usually the result of some un- 
realized emotional desire. That seems to 
apply to Natalie. She is the daughter of 
Nicholas Gurdin, a Franco-Russian from 
Vancouver, British Columbia, who moved 
to San Francisco when he was a struggling 
young architectural designer and met 
Natalie’s mother, then Maria Kuleff, who 
was not only of Franco-Russian descent 
but also had some German in her back- 
ground. Maria had been married before, 
and was the mother of a daughter ten 
years older than Natalia Gurdin, who was 
born on July 20, 1938. (The daughter, now 
Mrs. Olga Viripaeff, was known as Teddy 
to the family; she now lives with her hus- 
band in San Francisco and has two small 
boys, whom Natalie adores: “I love all 
children,” she says.) 


Maria Gurdin was, and is, a vibrant, 
lively woman with dark, long-lashed eyes 
and a quick, flashing smile. Older people 
who see her and Natalie together for the 
first time often say spontaneously, “Why, 
you look just like sisters!” So they do, if 
one does not examine them too carefully. 
Mrs. Gurdin is rather quiet, almost shy; 
Natalie seems decisive and remarkably 
independent for a child of her age. “In 
some ways, Natalie has been an adult all 
her life,” a close friend has said. 

“I was precocious, I suppose you’d say,” 
Natalie says in her introspective mo- 
ments. “Today I can remember lots of 
things that happened to me when I was 
about two ... I remember walking down 
the street with my teddy bear, I remember 
all the houses, the trees, fences, places 
we played, everything—even the names 
of kids I played with then.” 


very experience at that age left a last- 

ing impression. Although Natalie is 
at a loss to explain why she behaved as 
she did, she does recall that she was al- 
ways an outgoing, extroverted little girl. 
“I was friendly with everybody. If my 
mother and I were sitting on a trolley car 
and somebody looked sideways at me, in 
the next instant I would be over sitting 
on the person’s lap, talking, singing, an- 
swering questions, behaving as though that 
was where I belonged.” 

Her childhood was, as she remembers, a 
comparatively happy one. When she was 
four her parents moved to Santa Rosa, 
California—a lucky break, for it was 
there that Irving Pichel, the actor-direc- 
tor, happened to be shooting a picture 
called “Happy Land,” with Don Ameche 
and Ann Rutherford. Pichel was using 
some Santa Rosans in crowd scenes, and 
Mrs. Gurdin took Teddy and Natalie down 
to the shooting-site in the hope that they 
might be hired as extras. Pichel was 
charmed. He said he would try to arrange 
a future in the movies for the child. 

It took him two years to live up to his 
promise. During that time, Natalie lived 
for the day when she would be a star. 
Even though she was under six, she 
knew all the names of the big-time per- 
formers. She could not read, but she 
could identify their pictures in the fan 
magazines. She helped Teddy cut up the 
magazines to make scrapbooks, and every 
day she would run all the way home 
from kindergarten to play her game of 
“going to the studio.” The studio was the 
family garage. “I used to ‘check in’ every 
day at a packing-box desk,” Natalie says, 
“and I would pretend to be Sonja Henie, 
Bette Davis, Ann Sheridan or some other 
star. Sometimes other kids came and 
played with me, but if they didn’t, I 
didn’t care. I had just as good a time by 
myself.” 

Finally the long-awaited letter came 
from Hollywood. Pichel had come across 
a role he thought would be good for her— 
that of a little German refugee girl in 
“Tomorrow Is Forever,” which was to 
star George Brent, Claudette Colbert and 
Orson Welles. He wondered if Natalie 
could come to Hollywood to make a 
screen test. 

“A large family argument arose,” Nat- 
alie said. “My father said he didn’t want 
any child of his being a movie star, and I 
was determined I was going to be one, 
and my mother was in the middle. Finally 
I got my way, partly because Mother and 
I assured Daddy that I probably wouldn’t 
get the part anyhow. 

“I got the part. 

“We were going to Hollywood, Mother 
and I. 

“My father had no choice but to go 
along, so he did, and pretty soon he got 
a job in the movies as a miniature-set 








































































designer. He earned a lot more there 
than he’d earned in San Francisco.” 

It was from this point on, a friend 
said, that baby Natalie assumed com- 
mand of the family, a position she has 
maintained ever since. Her mother and 
father are gentle, amiable people who 
appear to realize that her talent has 
given her a _ kind of certainty and 
authority, at least in practical matters, 
far beyond her years. Some might say that 
Natalie is “spoiled,” but she is not the 
kind of child who is addicted to tan- 
trums. She is firm. She is definite. And 
her ideas, once they are formed, are not 
easily dislodged from the positions they take 
up in her mind. “When I think of Natalie,” 
an old friend of hers has said, “I think 
first of her fearless determination. It’s 
almost as though she is out to show the 
world how strong she can be. But also, 
you know, I have the feeling that the 
very strength covers a kind of fear, and 
even a deep-set feeling of inadequacy.” 

Mr. Gurdin, today, still works as a 
designer and special-effects builder, al- 
though he was in semi-retirement most 
of last year because of illness. Natalie’s 
mother still acts very much the house- 
wife. There is a woman who cleans and 
helps out, but aside from that Mrs. Gur- 
din does everything else around the home. 
“We try to keep it simple and unpre- 
tentious,” she says. She says, too, that she 
has her hands full with Lana Lisa, Nat- 
alie’s eleven-year-old sister, who’s already 
appeared in a few small movie roles and 
who is every bit as determined to be in the 
movies as Natalie was when she was that 
age. Lana loves going to the studio with 
Natalie, and insists on playing at movie- 
naking when the two are together in the 
house. 

When Natalie first went into pictures, 
she did not earn much money; she got 





$150 a week for her role in “Tomorrow 
Is Forever.” But meanwhile, she had con- 
quered the heart of another older man— 
George Brent, who took her by the hand 
to the agency known as Famous Artists. 
They immediately broke the $150-a-week 
contract and sold Natalie to Twentieth 
Century-Fox at $1,000 a week. She did 
five pictures at Fox, and eventually her 
salary jumped to $2,000 a week. 

Natalie has not stopped working since 
then. She has now been in the movies 
an even dozen years, during which time, 
she says, she has made “two and a half 
pictures per year.” She does not remem- 
ber the names of them all, offhand: 
“They’re in the records, somewhere,” she 
says. Nevertheless, she regards them 
as good experience, and she is justifiably 
proud of having made the jump from 
child star to young actress without the 
three or four years of retirement that 
customarily interrupt most children’s 
careers during their “awkward” stages. 


[> the beginning, thirty per cent of Nat- 
alie’s income was put away in bonds 
which she will not be able to claim 
until she reaches twenty-one. “The rest 
of it,’ she says, “my family kept for me, 
although we did use some of it. And 
I was glad to be able to use some of the 
money to make my family comfortable.” 
Last spring she bought the family a new 
house. It has a swimming pool and a large, 
comfortable patio, and eventually there 
will be a «separate entrance to Natalie’s 
wing, to give her privacy—and she laughs 
“my parents, too.” 

The principal difficulty in being a movie 
star as a child, Natalie says today, lay 
in the irregularity of her school attend- 
ance. She began in the first grade on the 
lot during her first picture, and continued 
going to studio classes until she was 





about eight. At that time the family 
moved across the street from the site of 
a public school, and her parents decided 
to send her there. “I lasted a half-semes- 
ter,” she says. “I didn’t like it at all—in 
those days, I didn’t like children. 

“I didn’t think of myself as a child, and 
I didn’t like any of the things children 
were interested in. 

“Also, studio school had been so far 
advanced I was ’way ahead of the kids 
in public school, and I was bored. So I 
made them send me back to studio school.” 

“How do you mean, you ‘made them’?” 
a friend once asked her. 

“Why, I just made them send me back.” 

“How?” 

She gestured. “I don’t know.” 

“Did you always get your own way?” 

She hesitated, but only for a moment. 
“Yes—usually.” 

“Why?” 

“Because I feel deeply about things.” 

“Do you think it’s good?” 

“I don’t know. I’ve never thought 
much about it—but if a girl has seriously 
considered the question—yes.” 

At twelve she went back to public school 
—because she wanted to. Her grades, 
she says, were very good, and upon check- 
ing I found that they were indeed. She 
made A’s in nearly every subject. “Natalie 
was sometimes neglectful of her home- 
work,” one of her former teachers says, 
“but she was very bright in class.” She at- 
tended Northridge Junior High in the 
San Fernando Valley (the school is now 
called Robert Fulton Junior High) and 
finally graduated, at sixteen, from Van 
Nuys High School. Her studio biography 
says that she “celebrated the event by 
having a swimming pool installed at her 
home and by buying a sports car. She also 
persuaded her parents to let her open a 
checking account.” This means that Nat- 
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alie announced that she was opening her 
own checking account, and forthwith went 
and opened one. The car, incidentally. is 
a white Thunderbird, a hardtop. 

Soon after she returned to public school, 
Natalie had her first date. She was just 
about fourteen, and she chose a young 
man who was already in college studying 
to be a physician. “We went down the 
street for a Coke, and he let me drive his 
car,” Natalie says. “I think that’s about 
all it amounted to. I was small and skinny, 
but I wore quite a bit of lipstick then and 
tried to look much older, and I don’t think 
the boy knew how old I really was. 
Otherwise, he wouldn’t have allowed me 
to drive his car. He might not even have 
taken me out if he’d known—he was 
nineteen or twenty!” 

Natalie’s parents did not approve of her 
dating at that age. “I guess,” Natalie says, 
“I was considered a little on the stubborn 
side.” ‘Teddy, the older sister, was more 
obedient: She did not wear lipstick until 
she was sixteen, and had her first date 
when she was eighteen. 

As Natalie grew older, she found that 
parts were not coming to her as quickly 
and easily as they once had. She began 
to understand that she would have to 
fight to keep her position as a star—on 
two occasions, other young actresses won 
parts she wanted badly. Her real test 
came when she heard that director Nick 
Ray was working on a picture which 
would be called “Rebel Without a Cause.” 
She had just turned sixteen, and from 
what she had heard of the project, she 
felt that the part of the young girl—a 
rebellious, defiant teenager—would suit 
her better than anything she had played 
previously. She went to see Ray, who at 
that time did not even have a working 
script. 

“I was dubious,” Ray later said. “Her 
most suspect characteristic was the fact 
that she had been a child actress. So few 
of them ever turn into anything but 
stereotypes. Helen Hayes is one of the 
few I can recall who worked as a child and 
later became a mature actress. But I 





tested Natalie. There was some spark 
about her that told me I should.” 

He also tested at least twenty other 
actresses. Ray will not mention their 
names, but it is known that Margaret 
O’Brien, Carroll Baker and Kathy Grant 
were among those who went up for the 
part. He still could not make up his mind. 

“Then, one night, I had a telephone call,” 
he recalls. “It was from a member of the 
‘Rebel’ cast, and he started off by telling 
me not to worry and not to be upset. ‘We 
had an accident,’ he said. ‘Some of us were 
out riding, and our car turned over. Don’t 
be upset, but I think Natalie’s got a con- 
cussion.’ Naturally, I went to the hos- 
pital. When Natalie saw me, the first thing 
she said was, ‘Do you know what that 
police doctor called me, Mr. Ray? He 
called me a doggoned juvenile delin- 
quent—now do I get the part?’ I think it 
was about then that I decided she would 
do.” 

Natalie’s performance, and the reviews 
she got, more than justified Ray’s selec- 
tion. It was, she says, the turning-point 
in her career. The cast—James Dean, Den- 
nis Hopper, Nick Adams, Jim Backus, 
Natalie and the rest—would go over each 
scene together, working it out methodi- 
cally to be sure that what they were do- 
ing was exactly right. And their intensive 
work paid off in the performances they 
all gave. “Rebel” is still a big money- 
maker, and not only because of James 
Dean’s posthumous magnetism. Moreover, 
its success actually has pulled another 
Dean picture, “East of Eden,” from near- 
failure to imposing success. 

After “Rebel,” Natalie began coming into 
her own as a young performer. She found 
herself in demand more than ever before, 
and she began to give more serious con- 
sideration to her future as an actress. 
“Before,” she says. “I just went along, 
taking each picture as it came. Now I try 
to pick only those parts that are personally 
satisfying, and in which I can grow... 
not only as an actress, but as a human 
being. 

“You know,” she says, warming up, 





“there has to be more to what a person 
wants than just being a movie star. ’m 
just beginning to find that out.” 

Nevertheless, Natalie continues to go 
about the business of grooming herself for 
stardom with astonishing efficiency for 
one so young. She takes singing lessons, 
she studies the books on acting (and, 
right now, she eats heartily, to put on 
weight for the Marjorie role). “It makes 
me tired to think of anyone going through 
a schedule like that,” a Warners executive 
has said. “But if willingness and ambition 
mean anything, the girl is going to be 
great.” Natalie’s schedule is such that it 
is a wonder she has any time for social 
life—but some days she often has two or 
three dates. At Romanoff’s in Beverly 
Hills last March she turned up for the 
cocktail hour with Bob Wagner, then went 
on to a dinner date with Nicky Hilton. 
Later in the evening she was to see her 
old standby, Nick Adams. Some say that 
Bob Wagner is still definitely her big 
heartthrob. But despite her obvious feel- 
ings for Bob, she takes the prospect of 
marriage too seriously to yield to a sud- 
den infatuation and has seen Nicky Hilton 
just as much. 

“Me think about marriage now?” she 
says. “Never—not until I’m five years 
older, anyhow. Why, I’ve got so much to 
do, so much to learn . . . it would be silly 
to get married right now.” 

It is that attitude that Natalie’s friends 
are banking on. 

There is a law of the land in Hollywood 
that is referred to as “The Jinx.” That is, 
that a child star has a hard time trying 
to find happiness as an adult. As examples, 
they cite Exhibits “A,” “B” and “C”— 
Judy Garland, Mickey Rooney and Eliz- 
abeth Taylor, all of whom have lived rest- 
less, unhappy lives since they reached 
maturity. But Natalie’s friends agree that 
“whatever Natalie wants, Natalie gets.” 
And if she were to apply the same courage 
and determination toward her personal 
life as she has toward her career, they in- 
sist, she’d be the girl most likely to suc- 
ceed where everyone else failed. THE ENnp 





HOLLYWOOD'S 
MUSIC CRAZE 


Continued from page 37 


Photoplay decided it was high time to in- 
vestigate. So off we went to the top 
singers themselves, to find out how they 
feel about Hollywood’s mad fad for sing- 
ers, and about themselves and their music 
and their fans. 

At the stage door of New York’s Roxy 
Theater, where the latest singing sensa- 
tion, Tommy Sands, was holding forth, we 
had to wriggle our way through a horde 
of fans, who surged into the entrance hall 
like a tidal wave in our wake. 

The plump, perspiring doorman ap- 
peared to be on the verge of apoplexy. 
“Please,” he pleaded desperately, “for the 
last time—stay outside! It’s against the 
fire regulations!” 

Somehow, we managed to state that we 
had an appointment, it was duly checked, 
and we were directed to Mr. Sands’ dress- 
ing room—to find Mr. Sands being pro- 
pelled unceremoniously out of it by his 
cohorts. He grinned sheepishly at this 
strange introduction and explained, “Some- 
body’s trying to climb in the window.” 

This, it developed after the furor had 
died down, the intruder had been gently 
but firmly removed from the second-story 
window to the sidewalk, the window closed 


and the blind pulled down, was an ordi- 
nary occurrence. 

“Pretty scary,” we remarked. But 
Tommy wasn’t worried about his own 
safety. 

“It’s a terrible worry to me,” he said 
anxiously. “I’m so afraid somebody will 
get hurt, trying to climb up there.” 

What about other experiences—being 
mobbed, having his clothes torn? “Oh 
sure, that happens,’ he smiled, “but I 
really don’t mind. I realize they’re not 
trying to hurt me. They’re doing it out of 
affection and friendship, and that’s a won- 
derful thing. The fans have been so nice 
to me, and I’m very grateful.” 

The dressing room was like all theater 
dressing rooms—chairs shabby from use, 
walls scarred, clothes hung on a lead pipe 
across one end, a washstand in the corner. 
But when Tommy, straddling a battered 
wooden chair boy-fashion, arms resting 
on the back, began to talk about his music, 
the tired, cheerless room was magically 
transformed, as if somebody had let a lot 
of fresh air and sunshine into it. But then, 
that’s exactly the way Tommy is. Re- 
freshing. And sunny. 

“What I love most about my music,” he 
said, eyes glowing, face flushed, “is the 
creative part. I love anything creative, 
and when I’m working on that part of it, 
I'm really in my glory. In fact, the two 
greatest thrills from my music I get in the 
arranging and recording sessions, when I 
get down to work with Bob Bane and we 
create the finished arrangement, then 





afterwards, go into recording, and come 
out with the finished record. Oh, yes, I 
work on my own arrangements. And I like 
to write music, too. I’ve written about 
fifty songs, and had seven of them pub- 
lished. Oh, I don’t fancy myself as a great 
composer, or anything like that. I just 
do it because I enjoy it.” 

“All this, for a boy just turning twenty?” 
we asked. Tommy has a becoming mod- 
esty about his amazing accomplishments. 

“When it comes to choosing the songs 
I'm going to sing at a performance,” he 
said, “I don’t do it. The people I work 
with, like Cliffie Stone, I think are much 
better able to judge what the public likes 
and wants than I am. So I leave that all 
up to them.” 

Of all his numbers, which are Tommy’s 
own favorites? “That’s easy,” he grinned, 
“I have just one big favorite, the title 
song for ‘The James Dean Story’ that I’ve 
just recorded, ‘Let Me Be Loved.’ It’s a 
very, very slow, tender ballad written by 
Livingston and Evans, and I feel they’ve 
really captured the James Dean story in 
this song. It means a lot to me, and I can 
honestly say that it’s my great favorite, 
above anything else I’ve done.” 

Because he won fame as a result of the 
Presley-like role he played in the tv 
show, “The Singin’ Idol,” which he is 
scheduled to make as a movie soon for 
20th Century-Fox, Tommy has often been 
tagged as a second Presley. This is un- 
fair, for he is really quite unlike Presley. 
Since the tv show, he hasn’t sung with 


a guitar. He stands still when he sings, 
at the most snaps his fingers or taps his 
foot in time to the beat. He’s a good rock 
’n’ roll singer, true, but he’s equally at 
ease with a dreamy ballad or a pop tune. 

Which of all these types of music that 
he does well does Tommy prefer? “I have 
no favorite,” he says, “I’d say it depends 
on the mood I’m in. If I’m feeling happy, 
I like a fast, bouncy number. If I’m in a 
serious mood, I like a ballad. As a singer, 
I want to do all types of music.” 

There was a knock on the door. “Who 
is it?” Tommy called. “Johnnie Ray’s here 
to see you,” was the reply. “The Johnnie 
Ray?” asked Tommy. But with that, Mr. 
Emotion himself appeared. f 

“I’ve got about six appointments this 
afternoon, and I’m late for all of them,” 
Johnnie grinned, “but I just had to stop 
in to see you for a minute, Tommy. You 
were nice enough to come to see my show, 
and it’s the least I can do.” 

“Did you have trouble getting 
Tommy asked, anxiously. 

But Johnnie’s an old hand at coping 
with fan crowds. He chuckled. “I just 
crept up on ’em, and when they recognized 
me, I made a run for it. 

“How’s it going, Tommy boy?” he asked. 
“Awful big stage here—makes you feel 
like a midget.” 

Tommy nodded. “Yes, I had to get used 
to it. But the acoustics are great.” Where- 
upon the two of them launched into a very 
professional discussion of the problems of 
appearing before various audiences on 
various stages, with all the technical know- 
how of two lawyers comparing cases. And 
kindly Johnnie, the old pro, was obviously 
trying to bolster newcomer Tommy’s con- 
fidence from his own experience. 

Johnnie glanced at his watch. “Oops! 
I’ve gotta go now. But Ill drop in to see 
your show, Tommy.” 


in?” 


“Oh, no!” said Tommy, with a mock 
groan. “Please let me know when you'll 
be there.” 

“Sure, I was only kidding,’ Johnnie 
grinned. “I'll let you know. I wouldn’t 
want another singer to drop in on me. 
So long, now.” And he was off. 

“Nice guy, isn’t he?” Tommy said. “Now, 
where were we?” 

“How do you feel about the music that 
made you famous—rock ’n’ roll?” we 
asked. Tommy’s eyes flashed, and his re- 
ply was unexpectedly heated. “I like 
genuine rock ’n’ roll, not commercial rock 
’n’ roll,” he said, bringing his fist down on 
the back of his chair for emphasis. “There’s 
a big difference. Genuine rock ’n’ roll was 
originally the rhythm and blues music 
that started to gain popularity in the early 
1950’s. I'd describe it as real jazz music, 
expressed with vocal chords instead of in- 
struments. Elvis Presley sings this type of 
American blues music, in an entirely un- 
inhibited, genuine style. Fats Waller and 
Sister Rosetta Tharpe do the same thing. 
But today, I think some people have the 
idea that they can get record sales through 
the cheap imitation I call commercial rock 
’n’ roll. I don’t believe they can do it. I 
think the public is too smart for that.” 

What about calypso? “I like calypso if 
it has a message,” Tommy said, “which 
good calypso has. But calypso just for the 
sake of being calypso is nothing.” 

Well! Was this the callow boy his critics 
say hit it big through a lucky fluke? Not 
much! This was an artist, talking about 
his art with all the knowledge and wisdom 
of a seasoned professional. 

As a parting shot, we asked Tommy to 
name his own favorite singers. Promptly, 
he did: “Tennessee Ernie Ford for spir- 
ituals and hymns; Nat ‘King’ Cole for 
ballads; Frank Sinatra for swing numbers; 
Elvis Presley for blues; as an all-around 





singer: Perry Como.” Who could argue? 

So on we go to take up one of Tommy’s 
favorites: Elvis Presley. 

Away from the mobs of screaming fans, 
Elvis sits in a recording studio. The crew 
around him maintains a respectful silence, 
as befits record royalty, which Elvis is. His 
last record release, “All Shook Up,” passed 
the million mark in less than six weeks. 

As far as Elvis is concerned, the crew 
doesn’t exist. In rapt concentration, he’s 
conscious only of the records he’s listening 
to. Sprawled in his chair, physically he’s 
as relaxed as one of his 200 teddy bears; 
mentally, he’s as taut as the E-string on 
a fiddle. As each record is played, he 
makes his decision, swiftly and decisively, 
with a shake of the head for rejection, the 
word “Good!” if he likes it. For, despite 
the rumors that have pictured him as the 
puppet of his shrewd manager, Colonel 
Tom Parker, it is Elvis, and Elvis alone, 
who runs his career, as far as his singing 
is concerned. 

“Want to know why this boy’s such a 
tremendous sensation?” says a man who’s 
been with him at many of these recording 
sessions. “Just watch him work behind 
the scenes. Here’s a boy who hasn’t got 
a bit of formal musical education. But 
he’s got something better. Pure instinct, 
I call it. Elvis doesn’t have to study. He 
just knows. Most important, he knows 
exactly what’s good for him.” 

In selecting a number, Elvis listens first 
to the words, then the melody. A melody, 
he knows, can often be built up with a 
special beat or a clever arrangement. But 
if the words aren’t there, the foundation 
is missing. 

However, Elvis admits he’s puzzled by 
the fabulous success of some of the num- 
bers he’s recorded. “Hound Dog” is one. 
“It’s not the lyrics as much as it is the 

* he says. “Too many songs don’t 
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have a beat, and I’m partial to those 
that do.” 

Elvis’ favorite records run the gamut 
from country and western material, of the 
Jimmie Rodgers variety, to rock ’n’ roll 
and jazz. Of his own numbers, he counts 
“Oklahoma Hills” among the best, and has 
an equal liking for a number of old bongo 
records by Machito, “Rock Around the 
Clock” by Bill Haley and Pat Boone’s “I’m 
in Love Again.” 

Right now, Elvis is enthusiastic about 
the new song “Treat Me Nice,” from his 
latest film, “Jailhouse Rock,” which he’s 
finished for M-G-M. He thinks it’s as great 
as “Don’t Be Cruel.” 

Elvis, like Tommy Sands, takes a hand 
in arranging his numbers, pecking out 
notes on a piano to show his musicians 
just what he wants. He is also a perfec- 
tionist. A Presley recording session takes 
all day, and when it’s finished, Elvis will 
sit listening to the record over and over 
again, while the exhausted crew stands 
by and studio overtime costs soar. It 
doesn’t matter to Elvis. What does matter 
is that the record must be right. 

Does Elvis move around as much when 
he sings offstage? The answer is yes. 
Which disproves the accusation that his 
body movements are a calculated act. “I 
just can’t sing without moving around,” 
Elvis explains, “Without my left leg, I’d be 
dead.” An interesting note: Watch him 
closely, and you'll see he seldom moves his 
right leg. 





One-time preacher, Dean Jones turned to 
song, wound up with a choice Metro pact 


Two years of solid success, in spite of 
all the criticism, have proved that Elvis 
Presley is no passing phenomenon. He’s 
here to stay. 

Can that be said for Tab Hunter? Tab 
himself would like to know the answer to 
that! His first big record, “Young Love,” 
was made under violent protest from Mr. 
Hunter, and regardless of the fact that it 
hit the million mark within a month, he 
still has grave doubts about the whole 
business. “Why, I never even thought I 
could hum very well,” he says, “I’m 
strictly the bathtub singer type.” 

Among the top singing stars, Tab is in 
a class by himself, in the sense that he is 
an actor-turned-singer, not a_ singer- 
turned actor. Consequently, he lacks the 
assurance of the others. In recording ses- 
sions, he dies a thousand deaths. He refers 
P to the booth in which he sings as “the gas 






chamber.” He worries and frets and 
agonizes. Hefty royalty checks notwith- 
standing, he wonders, “Is it worth it?” 

One thing keeps Tab going: He feels he 
owes it to the fans who welcomed his 
vocal efforts so warmly. So he suffers 
through it, feeling all the while woefully 
inadequate in his inexperience, his com- 
plete ignorance of technical musical 
knowledge, his undeveloped style. 

“I feel sorry for the guy,” one of his 
record technicians remarks. “He’s so sin- 
cere, I suffer with him. But you know 
what? If he had all the technical back- 
ground and savvy of a professional singer, 
it'd ruin him. It’s that natural quality, 
plus the sincerity he puts into it, that 
makes him good. When they hear him, 
people can’t help but realize, as we do, 
that if his singing doesn’t come from a lot 
of knowledge in the head, it certainly 
comes from the heart.” 

Tab has yet to sing in a film, although he 
does warble the title theme for his latest 
Warner Brothers film, “With You in My 
Arms,” for the sound track. With the al- 
bum “Tab Hunter Sings” and his disc 
“Ninety-Nine Ways” going like hot cakes, 
the studio surely won’t miss the good bet 
of starring him in a musical. That is, if 
they can talk Tab into it. 

As for his own musical tastes, Tab says, 
“I like classical music, as well as popular. 
Among singers, one of my favorites is Ella 
Fitzgerald. I think she’s great. I like to 
listen to music by myself, in the morning, 
while I’m having my coffee. It’s a good 
way to relax and unwind.” 

Of the future, Tab says, “As long as 
people want me to sing, I'll sing.” All in- 
dications are that he’ll be singing for a 
long, long time, for his type of fresh, 
breezy, dreamy ballad singing is as peren- 
nially fresh and new as young love itself. 

As quick as you can say “calypso,” an- 
other top vocalist comes to mind: Harry 
Belafonte. But just call him “King of 
Calypso” and Harry recoils in horror! 

“I’m first and foremost a singer,’ he 
says vehemently. “I don’t want to be 
known as a calypso singer. I don’t believe 
in being cultish about the success of calyp- 
so music, nor would I care to be known 
as having been responsible for putting the 
nail in the coffin of rock ’n’ roll music. I 
sing all types of folk music—English, Irish, 
French, Israeli—music from every section 
of the world!” 


et there’s little doubt that Belafonte is 

solely responsible for the calypso craze. 
According to RCA Victor, three of his four 
albums currently on the market have 
exceeded sales of one-half million, while 
a fourth, “Calypso,” has gone well over 
a million. This is no mean feat for an LP, 
when you consider that only two other 
albums, “My Fair Lady” and “Oklahoma,” 
have done as well in the history of the 
record business. 

Harry acquired his feeling for calypso 
music when, at the age of eight, he moved 
to Jamaica. With his mother, a native 
Jamaican. and father, from the island of 
Martinique, he remained there seven 
years. “Calypso music,” as Harry tells it, 
“isn’t the sort that can be easily learned. 
It’s one of the few art forms that must be 
lived with to fully grasp its meaning, to 
understand the pointed wit of its topical 
songs. Calypso is a healthy form of music. 
It treats topical events with a healthy 
irony.” 

Asked if the widespread calypso rage 
might destroy its popularity (some record 
authorities feel that it is now on the 
wane), Belafonte quickly replies, “Defi- 
nitely not. Calypso is basically folk music 
and I think all folk music will survive any 


cultist movement or undue popularity, be- 
cause of its innate strength.” 

He has some apprehensions, however. 
“I’m afraid the same thing may happen to 
calypso that’s happening to rock ’n’ roll. 
Once the fast-buck guys hop on it, once 
it becomes a superficial shell of itself by 
crass commercialism, it’s going to become 
a caricature of itself.” 


Fok material, whether it be Burl Ives, 

Josh White, or for that matter, a number 
of songs he’s penned himself, is always 
Harry’s first choice. Of the latter, his lat- 
est RCA Victor recording, “Island in the 
Sun” from the picture of the same name is 
one he’s particularly proud of. “Blue Tail 
Fly” by Burl Ives, the old Artie Shaw re- 
cording of “Begin the Beguine,” Benny 
Goodman’s “Sing, Sing, Sing,” Fats Wall- 
er’s “It’s a Sin to Tell a Lie,” and Glenn 
Miller’s “Juke Box Saturday Night” are 
also Belafonte favorites. 

At thirty, Harry’s income runs to the 
tune of $15,000 a week and he could make 
much more if he would accept all the en- 
gagements he is offered. Divorced by his 
first wife, child psychologist Marguerite 
Byrd (they have two daughters, Shari, 
two-and-a-half, and Adrienne, eight), he 
recently married Julie Robinson, a former 
dancer with Katherine Dunham. 

Serious as he is about music, there’s no 
doubt that the good looks and charm that 
won him the title of “the first Negro mati- 
nee idol,” have played a large part in his 
success. Currently starring in “Island in 
the Sun” for 20th Century-Fox, his con- 
tract calls for two more films. A new series 
of Belafonte albums is in the offing, too. 
But Harry remains true to his first love. 
“In my quest for folk music,” he says, “I 
feel I’ve only scratched the surface.” 

Pat Boone, another of today’s biggest 
money-makers in the music field, actually 
never thought his records would be very 
successful! Dressed in the striped shirt 
(without tie), soft sweater, slacks and 
suede sport shoes that make him look like 
the college boy he is, Pat grins, and then 
explains, in his soft, Southern drawl, “I 
never thought my records would be suc- 
cessful, mainly because I don’t sing like 
Perry Como, Tony Martin or Gordon Mac- 
Rae. When I sing rock ’n’ roll, my voice 
is robust, loud and clear. On ballads, I’m 
much softer—there’s no bite and I even 
sound a little whispery. It’s not anything 
I do deliberately, I just sound that way. 
Although I approach ballads and rock ’n’ 
roll songs differently, ’'m sure my voice 
can be recognized.” 

Pat is first to staunchly defend his style, 
declaring, “I realize that it’s good to be 
different and I’m really glad that I don’t 
sound like anybody else. If I did, I would 
suffer like so many others who try to copy 
singers like Como and Sinatra. I admire 
them greatly, but I’m happy my voice is 
my own.” 

He frankly admits his penchant for rock 
’n’ roll music, though he’s equally fond of 
ballads and moon-in-June love songs. Says 
Pat, “Nobody has influenced my style in 
singing rock ’n’ roll. As a matter of fact, 
when I first recorded a rock ’n’ roll song, 
I wasn’t quite sure what it was, nor for 
that matter did I really know anyone who 
sang it. I prepared for my first rock ’n’ 
roll session by listening to other records.” 

Ironically, the song that was responsible 
for the upward turn in Pat’s career is 
quite ungrammatical for a probable Phi 
Beta Kappa honor student at Columbia 
University. Conscience-stricken when he 
was asked to record “Ain’t That a Shame,” 
Pat went through twenty-odd takes before 
the final cut was approved by Randy 
Wood, president of Dot Records, now a 
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subsidiary branch of Paramount Pictures. 

Boone freely credits Wood as the person 
who started him on the road to fame and 
fortune. It was Wood who asked Pat to 
record “Two Hearts.” “We shook hands on 
it,” says Pat, “and much to the astonish- 
ment of my wife Shirley and friends, the 
record climbed into the top ten lists in a 
surprisingly short time. 

“T have complete faith and confidence 
in Randy Wood,” Pat vows. “I rely on him 
to pick my music for recording sessions. I 
personally would have turned down a 
number of songs—‘Tutti Frutti’ and ‘Long 
Tall Sally’ for example.” 

Asked about the choice of “Love Letters 
in the Sand,” written more than twenty 
years ago, which he sings in “Bernardine,” 
Pat says the age and type of music make 
no difference to him, “though rhythm 
songs have always been lucky ones.” 

Of his own numbers, he says, “I don’t 
really have any strong favorite, but ‘I Al- 
most Lost My Mind’ is one I never get 
tired of.” 

Among all records, Pat numbers Perry 
Como’s “Prisoner of Love” and “Song of 
Songs” near the top of the list, followed by 
Frank Sinatra’s “I’ve Got the World on a 
String,” Jo Stafford’s “Scarlet Ribbons” and 
Gale Storm’s “Ivory Tower.” 

Frank Sinatra never went to college. 
“Nobody helped me,” he says, “I did it all 
myself.” It is quite true. 

At the age of forty-one, he is a one- 
man corporation, slated to gross $4,000,000 
this year, the highest income ever received 
by a personality in show business history. 
He has three big films coming out—“The 
Joker Is Wild” for Paramount, “The Pride 
and the Passion” for United Artists, and 
“Pal Joey” for Columbia. This fall, his 
“Frank Sinatra Show” will be launched 
on ABC-TV, to the tune of $3,000,000 a 
year. 

He has reached this enviable state by 
the toughest road any singer ever had to 
take. First of the singin’ idols in the early 
1940’s, Frank sent teenagers into a state 
of swooning hysteria that sent editors 
scurrying to psychiatrists for explanations. 
But by the early 1950’s, the hot career of 
Frank Sinatra was so cold that he was 
released by his agency, Music Corporation 
of America. 

Frank believes that poor movies con- 
tributed to his decline, but he also can- 
didly admits that the records he was 
making in those days were far below par. 
Beset by emotional disturbance as a re- 
sult of his stormy marriage to Ava Gard- 
ner, his voice suffered. So keenly did he 
feel this that he tried to buy back some 
of the recordings he made for Columbia. 

Oddly, it was his acting role in “From 
Here to Eternity” that led to the revival 
of his singing career. For it, he was paid 
a piddling $8,000. (“I’d have done it for 
nothing,” says Frank.) It won him an 
Oscar. And the confidence to sing again. 

Listen to an old Sinatra record, then 
play his latest Capitol release, “You’re 
Cheatin’ Yourself” and “Something Won- 
derful Happens in Summer.” What a dif- 
ference! Today’s Sinatra is as mellow as 
old whisky, as pure and sparkling as fine 
champagne, as smooth as satin. His im- 
peccable style and sharp arrangements 
have made him the singer’s singer. 

This is no accident. Frank is a master 
of his craft. 

He works at night—partly because he 
prefers it, partly because there are never 
enough hours in a day that, for him, be- 
gins at ten in the morning, and may last 
until three the following morning. At 
work he is quiet, thoughtful, thoroughly 
professional. His musicians have the great- 
est respect for him. 


“He’s a fine artist in every sense of the 
word,” says one record executive, “but if 
you ask me what it is that Sinatra has that 
gets you, I’d sum it up with one word: 
intimacy. He gets close to people. Every 
woman feels he’s making love just to her. 
He’s always had it, but now it comes 
across even more.” 

Among the Big Six, only Frank and 
Tab Hunter can be considered purely 
Northern products. Belafonte, though a 
New Yorker, grew up in Jamaica. With 
Tommy Sands coming from Louisiana, 
Elvis Presley from Tennessee, and Pat 
Boone from North Carolina and Texas, 
the Southern influence is strong. Fast- 
rising Andy Griffith, star of Warner Broth- 
ers “A Face in the Crowd,” hails from 
North Carolina. Dean Jones, sure to be 
heard from as a singer as well as an actor 
at M-G-M, was born in Alabama. Perry 
Como, the pride of Pennsylvania, could do 
a lot to even up the Hollywood score for 
the Northerners, but Mr. Como just doesn’t 
believe in spending the summer vacation 
from his tv show working, and who can 
blame him? 

However, Hollywood is finding plenty 
of new singing talent to satisfy its mad 
craving for singers right in its own back- 
yard. Sal Mineo’s initial vocals show 
great promise. Robert Mitchum’s calypso 
recording, the result of film-making in the 
West Indies, was a surprise. Robert Wag- 
ner is also doing well with his discs, as is 
Jeff Chandler. And let’s not overlook Jer- 
ry Lewis, who amazed everyone by turn- 
ing up on the best-seller lists with his first 
record, “Rockabye.” 

Certain to be a future movie star is 
handsome young Ricky Nelson, who 
zoomed to record fame overnight via his 
discs, “I’m Walkin’” and “A Teenager’s 
Romance.” 

Sal Mineo, who like Tab Hunter was al- 
ready a star as an actor, says that in his 
case, it was also the demand of the fans 
that caused him to make a record. “I'd 
never thought of myself as a singer,” says 
Sal, “but every time I'd talk to some young 
people, they’d say, ‘Sal, why don’t you 
make a record?’ Then one day, someone 
from Columbia called me with the same 
suggestion. ‘What!’ I said. ‘Are they after 
you, too?’ He laughed and said, ‘That’s 
right.’ So I agreed to do it. And was I 
surprised at the way it turned out!” No 
wonder—Sal’s first platter, “Start Movin’” 
climbed fast toward the million mark in a 
matter of weeks. 

“I like some rock ’n’ roll numbers, 
though not all,” says Sal. “I like those 
with a strong beat—Bill Haley’s, for in- 
stance. But I like all kinds of music. In my 
own collection, my favorites are my al- 
bums of Benny Goodman and Glenn Mil- 
ler.” 

Popular Dean Jones says his collection 
“includes most of Stan Kenton’s work, lots 
of Ella, Frank Sinatra and all of Frankie 
Laine’s early recordings.” Laine is a great 
favorite of his. 

“T don’t know if I can pinpoint the in- 
fluences on my singing,” Dean continues. 
“I’m sure the church choir, recordings and 
local jazz bands made an impression, but 
the thing that I remember most about mu- 
sic as a kid is the spiritual music that 
drifted up from the cotton fields. Those 
wonderful songs must have influenced me 
to believe that songs must be sung with 
feeling and emotion. And this is what I 
think must be put into a song.” 

Actually, this whole Hollywood music 
craze is pretty simple. Music fads have 
swept the country since the birth of jazz 
in the early days of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. From the Charleston days, through 
the great dance bands of Goodman, Miller’ 
and the Dorsey Brothers in the ‘thirties, 





to today’s rock ’n’ roll, they have always 
existed, offshoots of what is regarded as 
America’s only truly original art form: 
jazz. And Hollywood movie-makers who 
are quick to give the public what it wants 
surely would not miss the opportunity to 
satisfy this national demand. In the great 
dance band days, of course, this was an 
awkward proposition: How many film 
stories could be done about a band? The 
difference today, as we’ve seen in this 
examination of them, is that the represen- 
tatives of the current music fad are men 
who, in addition to being good singers, are 
highly attractive personalities. In short, 
star material. Moreover, as we’ve seen, 
they are no lucky products of the public’s 
passing fancy. They are hep performers 
who take their work and their responsibil- 
ity to the public seriously. 





Andy Griffith’s earthy vocalizing to his 
own guitar music started him toward fame 


It was the youngest of them, Tommy 
Sands, who put his finger on the real rea- 
son for it all. Said Tommy, “You know, 
I’ve been singing for people for eleven 
years. I did it because I love music, and 
I love to sing. I never thought much 
more about it, until just a couple of years 
ago. Then I reached the time, as I sup- 
pose every young fellow does, when I 
began to wonder whether I was really 
doing something worthwhile with my life, 
whether this was what I really wanted to 
devote my life to. I thought about it a lot, 
what entertainment means to people. Then, 
I remembered all the people I talked to. 
I’ve always liked to talk to all kinds of 
people, to find out how they think and 
feel. And I remembered all the times 
somebody, maybe a cab driver or a news- 
boy, would say to me, ‘I saw a great movie 
last night’ or ‘Did you catch Perry Como 
on Tv? Wonderful show!’ 

“T realized then how much entertainment 
really means to all of us, because it’s 
something that gives us a necessary change 
and lift from the cares of our daily lives. 
Now I feel that my singing really has a 
purpose, that I can give people something 
they want and need.” 
You're so right, Tommy. 


THE END 
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“Calypso” 


Test your tastes against a Hollywood expert 


Joel Friedman, music and record expert of the Hollywood staff of 


Billboard magazine, compiled this basic record collection for Photo- 


play readers. How do your disc tastes stack against the expert's? 


CALYPSO 


HARRY BELAFONTE 


RCA Victor 
LOUISE BENNETT 

“Jamaican Folk Songs” Folkways 
DUKE OF IRON & LORD THOMAS 
“Calypso Jamboree” Paragon 
THE EASY RIDERS 


“Marianne and Other Songs” 


LORD BEGINNER 


Columbia 


“Holiday in the West Indies” Decca 
ENID MOSIER 

“Hi-Fi Calypso” Columbia 
EDMUNDO ROS 

“Calypso” London 


THE TALBOT BROTHERS 

“Calypso” 

VARIOUS 

“Calypso Holiday in the Virgin Islands” 
Decea 


Audio Fidelity 


BASIC JAZZ 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
The Armstrong Story 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 


Columbia 


Pasadena Concert Decca 
COUNT BASIE 
Basie’s Best Decca 


SIDNEY BECHET 

Jazz Classics, Vol. I and II 

BIX BEIDERBECKE 

The Bix Beiderbecke Story Vol. I 
DAVE BRUBECK 

Jazz Goes to College 

JOHNNY DODDS 

Johnny Dodds—Vol. I 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
This Is Duke Ellington 
DUKE ELLINGTON 
Ellington’s Greatest 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
Ella Fitzgerald Sings the 


Blue Note 


Columbia 


Columbia 


Riverside 


RCA Victor 


RCA Victor 


Rodgers and Hart Song Book Verve 
BENNY GOODMAN 
Carnegie Hall Jazz 

Concerts Vol. I and II Columbia 
BENNY GOODMAN 
Golden Era Vol. I and II Columbia 


BENNY GOODMAN 
Broadcast Jazz Concerts 

Vol. I and Il Columbia 
JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC 


Vols. 1 through 18 Verve (clef Series) 


STAN KENTON 

Artistry in Rhythm 

GLENN MILLER 

Concert Vol. I and Il 

RED NICHOLS 

Red Nichols and His Five Pennies 
Vol. I, I, Il 

FATS WALLER 

Fats Waller Plays and Sings 

TEDDY WILSON 

Teddy Wilson with Billie Holiday Columbia 

ERROLL GARNER 


Capitol 


RCA Victor 


RCA Victor 


The Most Happy Piano Columbia 
RALPH SUTTON 
Classic Jazz Piano Riverside 


ROCK ’N’ ROLL 


LAVERNE BAKER . 
“Tweedle Dee” Atlantic 
PAT BOONE 

“I Almost Lost My Mind” Dot 
PAT BOONE 

“Ain’t That a Shame” Dot 
CREWCUTS 

“Ssh-Boom” Mercury 
FATS DOMINO 

“I'm in Love Again” Imperial 
FONTANE SISTERS 

“Hearts of Stone” Dot 
GEORGIA GIBBS 

“Dance with Me Henry” Mercury 
BILL HALEY 

“Rock Around the Clock” Decea 


LITTLE RICHARD 
“Tutti Frutti” 


LITTLE RICHARD 


Specialty 


“Rip It Up” Specialty 
LITTLE RICHARD 

“Slippin’ and Slidin’” Specialty 
CARL PERKINS 

“Blue Suede Shoes” Sun 
ELVIS PRESLEY 

“All Shook Up” RCA Victor 
ELVIS PRESLEY 

“Heartbreak Hotel” RCA Victor 
ELVIS PRESLEY 

“Hound Dog” RCA Victor 
ELVIS PRESLEY 


“Don't Be Cruel” 


JOE TURNER 


RCA Victor 


*Flip Flip Fly” Atlantic 
TOMMY SANDS 
“Teenage Crush” Capitol 


POPULAR ALBUMS 


HARRY BELAFONTE 
Belafonte 

PERRY COMO 

So Smooth 


XAVIER CUGAT 


RCA Victor 


RCA Victor 


Cha-Cha-Cha Columbia 
DORIS DAY 

Love Me or Leave Me Columbia 
JACKIE GLEASON 

Music for Lovers Only Capitol 
ANDRE KOSTELANETZ 

Meet Andre Kostelanetz Columbia 
JULIE LONDON 

Julie Is Her Name Liberty 


GLENN MILLER 
Glenn Miller Plays Selections From 
“The Glenn Miller Story” RCA Victor 


LAWRENCE WELK 


Say It with Music Coral 
FRANK SINATRA 

In the Wee Small Hours Capitol 

BALLAD 

NAT KING COLE 

“Mona Lisa” Capitol 
TONY BENNETT 

“Because of You” Columbia 
PERRY COMO 

“Prisoner of Love” RCA Victor 
FRANKIE LAINE 

“I Believe” Columbia 
TERESA BREWER 

“Till | Waltz Again with You” Coral 


ROSEMARY CLOONEY 
“Hey There” 
FOUR ACES 


Columbia 


“Three Coins in the Fountain” Decea 
FRANK SINATRA 

“Young at Heart” Capitol 
DORIS DAY 

“Secret Love” Columbia 


EDDIE FISHER 
“Wish You Were Here” 


THE PLATTERS 


RCA Victor 


“My Prayer” Mercury 
PAT BOONE 

“Love Letters in the Sand” Dot 
JO STAFFORD 

“You Belong to Me” Columbia 
TAB HUNTER 

“Young Love” Dot 
SAL MINEO 

“Start Movin’ ” Epic 








ROSSELLINI TALKS 


Continued from page 50 


The first years of our marriage we worked 
only together. If they offered Ingrid some- 
thing without me, she refused even to 
read the script.” He hesitated, as if trying 
to figure out words which would express 
in English emotions too complicated for 
his command of the language. The night 
air—scented with jasmine and honey- 
suckle—was oppressively sweet and still. 
It seeped through the window and blank- 
eted the room. 

“Those were the happy years. The chil- 
dren were small. They cried for ‘Mamma,’ 
and Ingrid came. Now the children grow 
older and they are not so dependent on 
her and Ingrid becomes restless. So my 
wife and I are going our separate ways 
professionally. And things are as they 
ery 

He spoke in a gentle, compelling voice. 
After ten minutes there was the shock of 
realizing that Roberto Rossellini—fat, di- 
sheveled, aging, his forehead beaded with 
sweat in a sweltering Bombay hotel room 
—unbelievably still retained the magnet- 
ism that has always attracted women to 
him. A magnetism had brought him Anna 
Magnani (“He isn’t just a man; he’s a 
hurricane.”); ex-Miss America Marilyn 
Buferd (“Roberto is the most uninhibited 
man I have ever known. Terrific!”); and 
Ingrid Bergman (“With him—for the first 
time in my life—I don’t feel shy or awk- 
ward or lonely. I would have swum the 
ocean to be with him’’). 

Now this same magnetism had won 
twenty-seven-year-old Sonali Das Gupta. 
His entanglement with Sonali—mother of 
two children—meant perhaps that his wife, 
Ingrid Bergman, was to be relegated to 


the past that Anna Magnani, his first wife 
(Marcella de Marchis) and a dozen other 
women shared. To Ingrid, waiting in the 
villa she and Rossellini had built, it meant 
another tragedy in the series of tragedies 
of which her life seems to be composed. 
It meant another blow to be covered up 
by courage and dignity and her superb 
acting ability. It meant—perhaps—the end 
of her seven-year-old marriage. 

The scent of jasmine grew stronger. 
Rossellini stood for a moment at the open 
window. But there was no breeze. 

“Sonali... ?” Then, “I am just an ordi- 
nary man. Write anything you wish about 
me, but add that I am only human—per- 
haps too human.” 

When Rossellini arrived in India last 
December to make a series of documen- 
tary films for the Indian government, he 
was a man whose pride had been bitterly 
hurt. When he married Ingrid Bergman, 
he had expected that they would make 
film history together. But they had only 
succeeded in making a series of incredibly 
bad—and financially unsuccessful— 
movies. Their talents had proven mutually 
destructive, as unmixable as oil and water. 
Now the actress in Ingrid had finally re- 
belled. She had begun to work with other 
directors... 

“What use to go into details? First In- 
grid made a movie with a friend of ours, 
Jean Renoir. Why not? We were both 
pleased with the arrangements, and _ it 
worked out well. Then came ‘Anastasia’ 
... He broke off abruptly, and there was 
a change in his charming, controlled man- 
ner. He showed his contempt for “Anas- 
tasia” by crushing his cigarette. 

Had he seen the picture? 

“T did,” he replied flatly. “I am sorry to 
say, quite frankly, I thought it was ter- 
rible. The worst thing Ingrid ever did.” 

“But the critics raved! And what about 


the award? 
York?” 

Ingrid Bergman’s husband shrugged in 
the manner of continental Italians. 

Rossellini had not been consulted about 
“Anastasia.” He had sat—unnoticed—in the 
corner of a London hotel room while In- 
grid was petted and partied and showered 
with attentions. For a man as masculine 
and egotistical as Rossellini, London was 
hell. If he tried to learn the role of second 
fiddle, he was unsuccessful at it. He left 
London convinced that he was no longer 
needed by or necessary to Ingrid Berg- 
man. He flew to India. Ingrid and his 
children spent Christmas alone in Paris . . 

Why had Rossellini made no effort to 
join them? Surely, this is the one day 
when every father wants to be with his 
family. And for the children, it must have 
been disappointing not to have their fa- 
ther with them. 

“T had certain business commitments,” 
was all he would say. “I had to go.” 
(Long painted as an adoring father, Ros- 
sellini was coldly aloof when the children 
were mentioned. When questioned about 
what he had sent the children for Christ- 
mas, he answered that “They had a very 
happy Christmas with their mother.’’) 

Waiting for Rossellini at the airport was 
documentary film producer Hari Das Gup- 
ta, a thirty-three-year-old Hindu who had 
been educated at the University of South- 
ern California. Young, talented, and 
overly ambitious, Hari was eager to be of 
assistance to the famous director. He lent 
Rossellini his American station wagon. He 
gave dinners for Rossellini to which he in- 
vited the most influential people in Bom- 
bay society. 

It was at the first of these dinner par- 
ties that Rossellini was introduced to 
Hari’s wife. Sonali—whose greatest charm 
lies in her soft, melting brown eyes and 
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her bell-like, English-accented speaking 
voice—was a woman as delicate and wil- 
lowy as a figure on a Chinese scroll. In 
appearance she was the greatest possible 
contrast to the strong and towering Swed- 
ish wife that Rossellini had left in France. 
But Sonali had already been involved in 
one, by then, almost-forgotten scandal. As 
a schoolgirl she had fallen in love with her 
art teacher—a man fifty-two years old— 
because she felt that he could make her a 
great artist. She and the man had eloped 
to a seaside resort. They had remained 
there until Sonali’s family found them and 
dragged her back to Bombay. 

In the next few weeks Rossellini called 
at the Gupta house once or twice—either 
by accident or design—when Hari was not 
at home. Sonali served him finger sand- 
wiches and mint flavored tea. (A practic- 
ing Hindu, she does not drink alcoholic 
beverages.) She wore her most expensive 
sari and twisted white jasmine into her 
black hair. Rossellini talked of “captur- 
ing the authentic heart and soul of India.” 
For a foreigner, he said, this would be al- 
most impossible. (Indian officials who have 
seen his one completed film have called it 
“magnificent,” his best work since “Open 
City” and “Paisan.”) He asked for her help 
on his scripts. He offered to put her un- 
der contract. The salary he mentioned 
was large—even by Hollywood standards. 
(There is no knowledge of Sonali’s having 
written anything besides letters in the pre- 
ceding twenty-seven years. And Rossellini 
has always boasted that he never uses a 
script but improvises as he works.) 

Hari’s family was immediately disap- 
proving. In India a wife does not enter- 
tain men when her husband is not at 
home. But Hari prided himself on being 
modern. American-educated, he hated the 
taboos that set Indian women in an in- 
ferior place. He was flattered that the 
world-famous director had complimented 
his wife by asking her to work with him. 
In an angry scene, Hari accused his family 
of being old-fashioned. “If she works for 
Rossellini and he pays her, what is wrong? 
Only jealous people would criticize her.” 

February faded into March. “Anastasia” 
—which had been an astonishing financial 
success in America—now brought Ingrid 
Bergman her second Academy Award. She 
was swamped by offers from American 
producers. They would make pictures 
where she wanted, when she wanted. Her 
return to the Paris stage in “Tea and 
Sympathy” was equally successful. There 
were roses everywhere and baskets of 
fruit and telegrams of congratulations .. . 

“*Tea and Sympathy,’ the play in Paris.” 
Rossellini’s eyes were hard and there was 
a thin edge of sarcasm to his voice. “Ah 
yes—another great triumph for Ingrid. 
Very good, very good. .. .” He hesitated. 
“It was I who received the initial offer on 
‘Tea and Sympathy.’” He seemed to be 
making a determined effort to show that 
Italy’s one-time most important movie 
director had not been altogether forgotten 
—although it is unlikely that Ingrid Berg- 
man will take any further direction or 
guidance on her career from him. 


‘I was asked to read the script. If I liked 
it, I was to direct it and interest 
Ingrid in starring. I agreed. The script 
arrived, but it was in English. I do not 
read English easily so I had to wait for 
the Italian translation. When I read it, I 
was disappointed. I did not like the 
theme or the woman’s involvement with 
the student at all. I tossed it aside. I did 
not know that Ingrid had read the English 
script and was very eager to star in it. 
She would have to play it in French. Her 
knowledge of the language is good, but 
she is a perfectionist. She started to have 
lessons to soothe her tendency toward a 
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Nordic accent which shows itself in any 
language she speaks, although—God 
knows—her English is far, far better than 
mine.” 

The room was in complete darkness 
now, but it was too hot to turn on a light. 
He sat in the darkness silently, puffing on 
a cigarette, clearly thinking about the past. 
When he continued, he spoke with an ef- 
fort, thoughtfully and deliberately, weigh- 
ing his words. 

“My wife is a very wonderful woman in 
many ways, really and truly she is. I know 
better than anyone else. She did not want 
to hurt me. She was kind. But she did 
want to play in ‘Tea and Sympathy.’ I 
told her to do as she liked. I am a pro- 
fessional. I understand. I may not like 
it, but I do understand .. .” 

There it was. The halting words were a 
confession—words Rossellini, badgered by 
reporters and hounded by photographers, 
had been unable to speak before. Even 
now, one could sense his pain. Here was 
the real reason for his clash with Ingrid— 
a reason that had nothing to do with So- 
nali Das Gupta or any other woman. A 
reason as old as art itself—the need of the 
artist for expression at all costs. Ingrid 
Bergman had felt it. And Roberto Ros- 
sellini, himself a dedicated artist, could 
only say, “I understand .. .” 


A soft, clinging woman with eyes like 
butter and skin as golden as honey is 
soothing medicine for wounded pride. A 
woman who considered herself an intel- 
lectual and was awed by the presence of a 
great and important movie director. The 
relationship between Sonali and Rossellini 
became more intense. Even Hari began to 
be disturbed when Rossellini—away from 
Bombay seeking locations for his films— 
began to send letters to Sonali. She re- 
fused to let her husband read Rossellini’s 
letters or her answers to him. By the 
time Hari was forced to go on business to 
the great Tata steel works, he was worried 
enough to insist that Sonali accompany 
him. The next day Rossellini—by special 
plane—arrived there. It was at this point 
that the bitter quarrels between Hari and 
Sonali began. 

March turned to April. Back in Bom- 
bay the quarrels continued, growing more 
heated as summer approached and India 
began to swelter beneath the sun. Late in 
April Sonali and Hari reached a break. 

“Rossellini is the only one who really 
understands me.” 

“If that’s how you feel, I'll take you to 
your ‘great friend.’” Das Gupta twisted 
the words sarcastically. 

“And if you take me, I will go and not 
come back.” 

They drove in tense silence down Ma- 
rine Drive to the harbor that is the Gate- 
way to India. There the Taj Mahal Hotel 
—India’s most fashionable—looms like a 
great maharaja’s palace. Sonali left the 
car and went immediately to Room 544A, 
Rossellini’s air-conditioned suite on the 
top floor. The next day she sent for her 
clothes, her jewels, and her eight-month- 
old son. She registered in Room 545, an 
adjoining room and the only other air- 
conditioned room in the hotel. 

Hari hesitated to send his baby to the 
hotel. A male child is considered a Hindu’s 
most precious possession. But he still 
loved his wife, and he thought that the 
baby might bring her back to him. Con- 
soled by the fact that the child’s nurse was 
to go along, Hari consented. 

For a few weeks he debated what to do 
and—while debating—did nothing. Then, 
angry over learning that Sonali spent only 
a few minutes a day with the child, he 
decided to act. He telephoned Sonali’s fa- 
ther in Lucknow and begged him to come 
to Bombay. 


Dr. K. Sen Roy, a retired surgeon, im- 
mediately boarded a plane for Bombay. At 
the Taj Mahal Hotel, he knocked on the 
door of Room 545. There was no answer. 
A hall porter pointed to the door of 544A. 
Dr. Roy knocked again, this time on the 
door of 544A. The door was opened by 
Rossellini who quickly joined Dr. Roy in 
the hall and then led him back to Room 
545. There the doctor discovered that the 
“room” in which his daughter was regis- 
tered was only a small vestibule contain- 
ing a desk and sofa. There were no 
personal possessions in the room. The im- 
plications were clear. 


In the scene that followed, Rossellini 
told Dr. Roy that he “loved Sonali,” had 
“loved her from the beginning,” and “in- 
tended to marry her.” 

“You are already married?” 

‘Yes.” 

“You have children too?” 

i : 

“You had another wife before your 
present one?” 

Yes.” 

“But you want to marry again?” 

“Yes. What is the harm?” Rossellini lit 
a cigarette, but his eyes did not leave the 
doctor’s aristocratic face. 

“You are inhuman.” Dr. 
away in disgust. 

“Is it inhuman to love?” Rossellini asked 
angrily. He then began to try to smooth 
things. He declared that he was an honor- 
able man, that he would work things out, 
that he would divorce Ingrid and marry 
Sonali. “I have known women all over 
the world,” he said, “but I have never 
known anyone like Sonali.” 

A few moments later he brought Sonali 
to her father and left them alone together. 
Dr. Roy wept, but Sonali sat as unmoved 
as a porcelain figurine. When her father 
left, she had sealed her fate with Rossel- 
lini. 

As soon as the doctor had gone, Rossel- 
lini telephoned a Bombay lawyer. From 
then on he made no public declarations 
that he “loved” Sonali or would “marry” 
her. He said only that he had paid her 
under contract and that she was nothing 
more than a secretary to him. In an un- 
guarded moment he said to a friend that 
he had told Sonali’s father he would di- 
vorce Ingrid, but “on the spur of the mo- 
ment you will say things you are not 
responsible for.” 

For nearly a month the liaison between 
the two had been the choicest bit of gossip 
in the upper circles of Bombay society. On 
May 20, the whispers and knowing smirks 
turned into world scandal when a New 
York newspaper splashed the story across 
its front page. 

Things moved rapidly. The story was 
denied by Rossellini (“It’s fantasy! Abso- 
lute nonsense!”); by Sonali (“No, no. I 
deny everything.”); and by Ingrid (“I’ve 
heard about these rumors before and I do 
not believe one word of them. Ever since 
our marriage my husband has been at- 
tacked, sniped at, and hurt.” She laughed 
convincingly. “Tell people I laughed. Tell 
them not to pay any attention to that 
story ... We don't.”) 

Six policemen guarded the door of So- 
nali’s room to keep Hari’s relatives from 
attacking her. Haris younger brother 
jumped from the third floor of his Bom- 
bay home in an attempt to commit suicide 
because of the scandal. Rossellini sounded 
out steamship officials on passage back to 
Italy for himself and Sonali. A “Save So- 
nali from Scandal” campaign mushroomed, 
and Indians deluged the government with 
demands that the government refuse to 
give her a passport. On May 23 Hari Das 
Gupta made written application to the 
Foreigners Registration Bureau to have 
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Rossellini thrown out of India. (Rossel- 
lini’s visa had lapsed one month before.) 

May 24 was the seventh anniversary of 
Rossellini’s wedding to Ingrid Bergman. 
He sent her no roses, no silk saris, no 
ivory or star sapphires, none of the gifts 
for which India is famous. (“I have done 
no shopping since I came. I am working. 
I am a busy man. There is no time.”) 
Only a cable of eight words. “WISHING 
YOU A LONG AND HAPPY MARRIED 
LIFE.” Ingrid sent a cable back to India, 
but—since it was written in Italian—only 
Roberto knows what she said to him. 

On May 25 Rossellini was called to New 
Delhi to face the anger of the Indian gov- 
ernment by whom—technically—he was 
employed. His employers reportedly told 
him to break off his love affair with Sonali 
or to be packed and ready to leave India 
in seven days. 

May 27 he promised the government to 
stop seeing Sonali. A twenty-four-hour 
police guard was assigned to hold him to 
his promise. On the strength of this prom- 
ise, he was given permission to stay in 
India another month or two—long enough 
to finish the films that may bolster his sag- 
ging reputation. On May 28 he moved 
down the hall to Room 561, a cubbyhole 
without air-conditioning. It was in this 
room that he gave his extraordinary inter- 
view. 

The night had cooled almost imper- 
ceptibly. Rossellini stood by the window 
once again, looking out at the India that 
lay beyond the darkness, the India that he 
was trying to capture in his films. 

He sighed. “Tell people that I am just an 
ordinary man,” he said again. “Tell people 
that I am only human.” 

Outside, the rumors were rushing across 
India. “He will divorce Ingrid and marry 
Sonali.” “Rossellini has led Sonali up the 
garden path and now he will leave her.” 
“He’s planning to bring Sonali to Italy.” 
“He has been a naughty boy but never 
dreamed he would get so deeply involved. 
He would never marry an Indian woman. 
Sonali is just a little fling, not serious.” 

He was asked pointblank about his mar- 
riage. He was reminded that few women 
have ever had to pay so much to marry 
the man they loved as Ingrid Bergman. 

He sighed again, and made a feeble at- 
tempt to dismiss the questions lightly. “I 
did not kidnap her. She came of her own 
free will .. .” 

Of the future, he would—or could—say 
nothing. Much of that depends on Ingrid 
Bergman. Would she want a divorce? 
Would she take him back, if he asked to 
come home? If the price of keeping her 
husband is to abandon her new career, 
would she pay it? Can any marriage that 
has been torn apart before the prying eyes 
of newspaper readers in every country in 

-the world be patched together again? 

Ingrid Bergman held the answers to 
those questions. Roberto Rossellini could 
only stand at the window of his Bombay 
hotel room, wonder and wait. THE END 


Next month, read Ingrid’s story. 
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OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


MAKE $1000 BETWEEN now and Christmas. Over 600 gifts, 
padoets, greeting cards, stationery, and gift wraps. Sell to 
riends and neighbors, spare time or full time. Make up to 
100% profit! Cash in on our tested money-making plan for 
individuals, clubs, organizations. Write at once. Samples on 
approval. Send For Free Catalog Now! Greetings Unlimited, 
7-46 Park Square, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


$3,000 YEARLY POSSIBLE, preparing envelopes, postcards, 
at home! Typewriter—longhand. Complete 42-page M 
script tells “How” with proven, successful method! 
postpaid. Satisfaction Guaranteed! Thrift, Box 1686-W, 
Clearwater, Florida. 

200. MONTHLY POSSIBLE, Sewing Babywear—Play- Time 

resses; lacing Leather Moccasins; New Baby Sandals. No 
house selling! Rush stamped, addressed envelope for details. 
Cutie Cuties, Warsaw 1, Indiana. 
$500 FOR YOUR Child’s Picture paid by advertisers. Send 
one small photo (All ages). Print child’s parents’ name, 
address on back. Returned surprise offer, no obligation. 
Spotlite, 8346-P9 Beverly Bivd., Hollywood, California. 


TOP PRICES PAID, cutting wanted items from your news- 
papers. paveaing Instruction, 10c! Economy, Box 768, Largo 
, Florida. 


HOMEWORKERS WANTED!! GUARANTEED Pay! No 
Selling! Everything Supplied. Enterprises, Box 112-A, 
Boston 22, Massachusetts. 
500 FOR YOUR child’s photo, all ages, if used for advertising. 
end photo for approval. Free gifts. Returned two weeks. 
Advertisers, 6000-Y! Sunset, Hollywood 28, California. 
MAKE MONEY SEWING At Home. Part or full time. We 
instruct. No selling. Free details: Jud-San, Box 2107, Dept. 
J-15, Cleveland 8, Ohio. 
MAKE PRE-CUT LEATHER Items at Home Profitably. 
Write Crown Industries, Dept. 1, Los Angeles 48, California. 


EARN SPARETIME CASH Mailing Advertising Literature. 
Glenway, Box 6568, Cleveland 1, Ohio. 

SEW OUR READY cut aprons at home, spare time, Easy, 
profitable. Hanky Aprons, Caldwell 3, Ark. 

EARN $50 FAST sewing precut :products. Information 3c. 
Thompson’s, Loganville, Wisconsin. 

$10.00 EACH PAID For Certain Newepaper Clippings! 
Newscarft, PW-983-E. Main, Columbus 5, Ohio. _ 















































MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 
EARN SPARETIME CASH—Preparing, Mailing Catalogs. 
Everything Furnished. Eljay, 20 Cazenove, Boston, 16-A, 
Massachusetts. 
$50.00 WEEKLY POSSIBLE Mailing Circulars For Adver- 
tisers. Complete Instructions 25c. Siwaslian, 4317-F Gleane, 
Elmhurst 73, N.Y. 
HOMEWORKERS WANTED PAINTING Novelties. No 
Selling. N. Roland, Vincentown 1, N.J. 
$25 WEEKLY POSSIBLE, sparetime, preparing mailings for 
advertisers. Temple Co., Muncie 2, Indiana, 
MAKE EXTRA MONEY Sparetime. Tom Sales, 1305-Q 
North Western, Chicago 22. eae 
GUARANTEED _ HOMEWORK! IMMEDIATE Commis- 
sions! Free Outfits! Hirsch, 1301-12 Hoe, New York City 59. 
MAKE YOUR TYPEWRITER Earn Money. Send $1.00. 
Hughes, 7004 Diversey, Chicago 35. 
$300. MONTHLY POSSIBLE mailing circulars. John Hall, 
265-C Broadway, New York 1, N.Y. 

HELP WANTED 


FASHION. DEMONSTRATORS—$20-$40 prom evenings. 
No delivering or conesting. Beeline Style Shows are Party 
Plan sensation! Samples furnished Free. Beeline Fashions, 
Bensenville 34, Illinois. 

BEAUTY DEMONSTRATORS—TO $5.00 hour demonstrat- 
ing Famous Hollywood Coometios, your perghbornecd, For 
free samples, details, write Studio Girl, Dept. 1679C, Glen- 


dale, if. 

HOMEWORKERS: ASSEMBLE HANDLACED precut moc- 
casins and nentaeep. Good earnings. California Handicrafts, 
Los Angeles 46-B, California. 

IF YOU WANT to earn money fast, I’ll send you Free Sample 
Stocking Of newest Stretch DuPont Nylons to sell at only $1 
a pair. American Mills, Dept. 621, Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
EARN EXTRA MONEY selling Advertising Book Matches. 
Free sample kit furnished. Matchcorp, Dept. WP-41, Chicago 


32, Illinois. 
(HAND PAINTERS WANTED). Details, Send Stamped 
ddressed Envelope. Flocraft, Farrell 36, Penn. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 
COMPLETE YOUR HIGH School at home in spare time 
with 60-year-old schoo!. Texts furnished. No classes. Diploma, 
Information booklet free. American School, Dept. X674, 
Drexel at 58th, Chicago 37, Illinois. 

































































MONEY, TYPING—SEWING! Details Free! Edwards, 
3912-W, 12th, Des Moines 13, lowa. 

$200. MONTHLY REPORTED, preparing envelopes. Reveal- 
ing method, 25c! Economy, Box 768, Largo 27, Florida. 
WIVES—INCREASE YOUR ee income sewing babywear 
for stores. Write Tiny-Tot, Gallipolis 19, Ohio. 


FOREIGN & U.S.A. JOB LISTINGS 


HIGH PAYING JOBS: All types, Foreign, USA. Chance to 
travel. Fare Paid. Application forms. Free information. Write 
Dept. 102, National Employment Information, 1020 Broad, 
Newark, New Jersey. 

AMERICAN, OVERSEAS JOBS, high pay, Men, Women, 
Transportation Paid, Free Information, Write Transworld, 
200-W West 34, New York 1, N.Y. 


LOANS BY MAIL 


BORROW $50 to $500. Employed men and women over 25, 
eligible. Confidential—-no co-signers—no inquiries of employ- 
ers or friends. Repay in monthly payments to fit your income. 
Supervised by State of Nebraska. Loan application sent free 
in plain envelope. Give occupation. American Loan Plan, 
City National Bidg., Dept. WD-9, Omaha, Nebraska. 


OLD COINS & MONEY WANTED 


WE PURCHASE INDIANHEAD pennies. Complete alicoin 
catalogue 25c. Magnacoins, Box 61-OP, Whitestone 57, N. Y. 
WE BUY ALL rare American coins. Complete catalogue 25c. 
Fairview, Box 1116-KM, New York City 8. 

BUY IT WHOLESALE 
BUY WHOLESALE! 30-80% Discounts! Appliances, Gifts, 
Typewriters, Tools, Watches, iS sting Goods Jewelry, Cam- 


eras, Housewares, etc. Consolidated Distributors, Clifton 17, 
New Jersey. 















































HIGH SCHOOL DIPLOMA at home. Licensed teachers. 
Approved materials. Southern States Academy, Box 144W. 
Station E, Atlanta, Georgia. 

LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Details free. Research Associa- 
tion, Box 610-WP, Omaha. 

HOME SEWERS OPPORTUNITIES 

SEW BEAUTIFUL FELT Novelties. Write enclosing stamp for 
working details. Liebig Industries, Beaver Dam 5, Wisconsin. 
SEW APRONS IN your home, profitably. Write: Adco, 


Bastrop, Louisiana. 
AGENTS WANTED 


60% PROFIT COSMETICS $25 day up. Hire others. Samples, 
details. Studio Girl-Hollywood, Glendale, Calif., Dept. 1679H. 
SELL BEAUTIFUL PERSONALIZED Xmas Cards. 100% 
Profit Deal. Evergreen, Box 842, Chicago 42, III. 





























HEALTH & MEDICAL SERVICE 
NEED NEW DENTURES? Save $100. Guaranteed Fit. Im- 
mediate Service. Details Free. Tru-Grip Dental Laboratory, 
Dept. E, 127 N. Dearborn, Chicago, Ill. 

INSTRUCTION 

HIGH SCHOOL—No classes. Study at home. Spare Time. 
prone awarded. Write for Free Catalog HCH-47, Wayne 
School, 2527 Sheffield, Chicago 14, Ill. 
___—_______C«UMAISCELLANEOUS 
WRITE VERSE. PUBLICATION guaranteed those who qual- 
ify. Write immediately. H.C.S., Inc., 2307 National Station, 
Springfield, Missouri. 

BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES Ss 
MAKE BIG MONEY invisibly moncng damaged garments 
at home. Details Free. Fabricon, 8340-S Prairie, Chicago 19, Ill. 













































NEW ALBUM OF 41 
CHRISTMAS CARDS, 
Yours FREE! 


Here’s the easiest way to make extra 
money in spare time! Just turn the pages 
of our handy album and 41 beautiful new 
Christmas Cards spring to life! Friends 
buy on sight. New MAGICOLOR cards 

pay you $65 profit on 65 boxes. Big 
variety of personalized cards, $1.00 
assortments, novel gifts. Profits to100% 
plus extra cash bonus. 24-hour serv- 
iw ice. Write for FREE Album, and samples 
Von approval, plus FREE Gift Offer. 


SOUTHERN GREETINGS, Dept. 31-F 
478 N.Hollywood - Memphis 12, Tenn. 
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Tense, Nervous 
Headaches Need 
This Relief 


A survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend the 
famous ingredients of Anacin to relieve pain. Here’s 
why Anacin® gives better total effect in pain relief 
than aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 





nao ACTS INSTANTLY: Anacin goes to work instantly. 
Brings fast relief to source of your pain, 


gam MORE EFFECTIVE: Anacin is like a doctor's pre- 
scription. That is, Anacin contains not one, but a 
combination of medically proven ingredients. 

eve SAFER: Anacin simply can not upset your stomach, 


se LESSENS TENSION: Anacin also reduces nervous 
tension, leaves you relaxed, feeling fine after 
pain goes. Buy Anacin Tablets today! 





SHEETS, TOASTERS, 
TOWELS, MIXERS, etc. 
GIVEN TO YOU FREE! 


eta Thousands of famous prod- 
: ucts to choose from —furni- 

a i ture, fashions, silverware, 
china, draperies, etc. You 

get $50.00 and more in 
merchandise just by being 
Secretary of a Popular Club 
you help your friends form. 
It’s easy! It’s fun! Nothing 
to sell, nothing to buy. Write 
today: Popular Club Plan, 
Dept. L933, Lynbrook, N. Y. 
a RS CRI SOND ME oe eet! ere me me 
Popular Club Plan, Dept. L933, Lynbrook, N.Y. | 

| Send Big FREE 276-Page FULL-COLOR Catalog ] 
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OOSE ” 


the douche used 


by fastidious women 


When it comes to douching, many, | 
many poised and confident women agree | 


on “Lysol.’” Why? Because no ordinary 
douche can answer the varied problems 





of internal cleanliness you face from day | 


to day. No ordinary douche can give you 
the assurance of complete cleanliness, 
the feeling of inward security that is 
your own personal right. 


Fastidious women demand a douche 
that both cleanses and deodorizes. ‘They 
know that “Lysol” protects daintiness as 
nothing else can. It spreads into folds 
and crevices, kills bacteria rapidly on con- 
tact—the very bacteria that are the pri- 
mary cause of “embarrassing odor.” 


mild-formula “‘Lvsol” brand disinfectant. 


Discover the marvelous feeling of fresh- | 


ness, of all-over-cleanliness 

. the lasting sense of 
security that comes with 
knowing you're sure of your 
daiitiness! 


Write for free booklet 
(sent in plain envelope ) on 
medically-approved way of 
douching. Send name and 
address to “Lysol,”’ Bloom- 


Look for 
field, N. J., Dept. PP-579. New Bottle 


BRAND DISINFECTANT 
A Lehn & Fink Product 


Also available 














in Canada 





WHAT EVERY 
WOMAN NEEDS 


Continued from page 43 


| Anne Lindbergh’s ‘Gift from the Sea?’ 
| It’s a remarkable document, isn’t it? It 


gets to the core of the whole problem— 
not my problem, in particular, but one 


| that every woman has these days. We are 
| subjected to so many pressures, so many 
| demands that we are in danger of losing 


contact with ourselves, as _ individuals. 
We become so involved in the thousand 
and one chores of daily living that we 
lose the true meaning of life. Oh, I know 
that so well!” 

She paused and looked out the window, 


at the busy whirl of Paris traffic, not see- 


ing it. Her thoughts were far away and 
it was easy to guess what they were. Only 
a few short years ago, she herself had 
reached a point where those pressures 
and demands had threatened to tear her 
life apart. She had come to Hollywood, a 
star of English films, with high hopes and 
a husband, Tony Bartley, a former RAF 
hero who had a position with an aircraft 
company. But in Hollywood, he couldn’t 
work because, having been born in India, 
he was unable to get an immigration 
quota number. “It was awful for him, for 
three years,” says Deborah. It was awful 
for her, too, because she suffered with 


| him. When he finally got the long-awaited 


quota and was able to put his study of Tv 
production, acquired during the waiting 
period, into practice, he was assigned to 
a Tv series that took him to the ends 
of the earth. Then, Deborah’s career went 
into the doldrums. Forever cast as a quiet, 
well-bred English girl, she says, “I was 
about as exciting as an oyster.” On top 
of that, she was plagued by separation 
rumors, simply because Tony wasn’t there. 
“Some people in Hollywood,” she re- 
marked acidly, “seem to think that a hus- 
band should be constantly around, like a 
decoration, or a sort of knickknack.” 
There were the happy times, too, when 
Melanie and Francesca arrived. But they 
gave her all the more reason to feel the 
mounting problems, to doubt, and to won- 
der about the future. When the very 
social Lady Bartley, Tony’s mother, had 


| first met her future daughter-in-law, she 
You owe it to yourself to try new, | 


had asked Deborah tartly, “But can you 
continue as an actress and have a home 
and children, too?” To which she had 
levelly replied, “Yes, I think I can.” Well, 


| now she had to prove it. And, by begging 
| a part in “From Here to Eternity” that 
| no one thought she could play, she did. 


“IT had to put on a bathing suit to prove 
I could act,” she grins, but it paid off, 
not only in cold, hard cash, but, more im- 
portantly to her, in enabling her to pick 
and choose her roles so that she could 
spend more time with Tony and the chil- 
dren. 

Now, in the Paris hotel room, she 
turned from the window and smiled. “I’ve 
learned, like Mrs. Lindbergh, that it isn’t 
really the big problems that affect a wom- 
an, though. It’s the trivia, all the little 
things that a woman has to cope with 
every day, that can wear away her peace 
of mind and give her the feeling that 
she has lost contact with the world and 
with herself. Perhaps ideally every woman 
should follow Mrs. Lindbergh’s advice and 
really get away from it all. Take two 
weeks absolutely alone on an island or a 
deserted beach somewhere. 

“Every woman can’t take that much 


| time, though. And, in fact, the prospect 


of being away from one’s family that long 
might be positively bleak. But for myself, 


| I've set up my own desert island. It takes 








only thirty minutes a day and anyone 
can do it. 

“It’s simply this: For thirty minutes 
a day, no matter how trying the day or 
how much has to be done, I plump flat 
on my back and let my mind drift, free 
of any encumbrance, thinking anything 
it wants to, for that solid, uninterrupted 
half-hour. 

“I’ve set up this desert island of mine 
in scores of places. On a hammock be- 
tween two teak trees in India. On a cot 
under a mosquito netting in Africa. On a 
magnificently carved four-poster bed in 
Italy. Oh, I’ve set it up in less exotic 
surroundings, too. On a couch in my 
studio dressing room at 20th Century- 
Fox, for instance. If I went to the com- 
missary for lunch, I'd meet twenty people, 
and be answering ‘What’s new?’ and ‘How 
are the children?’ twenty times over. In- 
stead, I have a light lunch sent in. I have 
a portable record-player and I turn on 
something soft and dreamy. Then I stretch 
out on the couch with my shoes off and 
away I go to my island.” 

She leaned forward, her face glowing 
and fragilely lovely as the Sevres teacup 
in her hand. “That half-hour,” she said, 
“it’s a time for refueling, for directing 
jumping nerves to stop their tap-dancing 
and settle down. For taking stock. To re- 
charge. To let my mind loose from the 
bonds of such humdrum household 
thoughts as: 

“This dress needs letting up. That one 
needs letting down. 

“Now who on earth can find time to put 
the car in the garage for the oil change? 

“I must remember the things for the 
school barbecue. And, oh yes, Melanie 
wants to ask that horrid little girl over on 
Saturday. How do I get around that?” 

Miss Kerr tossed her cinnamon curls 
vigorously. “That sea of trivia drowns 
entirely too many of us in things that 
don’t matter. 

“What does matter?” She paused for 
only a moment. “Children matter. And 
children mean your way of living. That 
includes your husband, your attitude 
toward life—which is the one thing your 
child is going to copy. Only these things 
really matter. 

“It doesn’t really matter if you attend 
such-and-so’s dinner party. If she’s not 
your friend as a result—well, she wouldn’t 
have been for long anyway. People worry 
so about those things. What to wear— 
what not to wear. What to say—what not 
to say. Whom to ask—whom not to ask. 
For heaven’s sake—ask someone who 
amuses you. 

“Not too many years ago, those self- 
created crises kept me a frightened timid 
girl—afraid to go anywhere because of 
the fear, believe it or not, of having to 
say hello to people. What would I say 
after that, I wondered. I was petrified. 
I suppose it’s basically a matter of life’s 
timetables. The child of three may be a 
darling. She turns four and suddenly she’s 
a brat. Five—sweet again. That’s about 
the way it happened. One day I woke up 
for no apparent reason realizing how 
much I was missing. Instead of spending 
hours worrying about the details, I went 
ahead to enjoy the moments themselves. 
I found that after the hello’s, the con- 
versation took care of itself. 'd jumped 
in the swim, and the water was delightful. 

“The trouble with too many of us,” 
Deborah went on, “is that when we spot 
a crisis—or something we imagine to be 
a crisis—we leap frantically to attack it. 
We worry it over all day. Then we take it 
to bed with us, and turn and toss. We 
wake up in no fit state to cope with it. 

“The great thing to do is not call it a 
crisis at all—and it generally disappears. 
I’m a great one for saying, ‘Well now, I’ve 
wrestled with it. I'll just leave it till 
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morning.’ Usually,. by morning someone 
else has solved the problem. Or you do. 
Or it just slinks away. This probably 
sounds like all those power of positive 
thinking books, but really—there is a 
great deal to them. 

“Nearly all of us worry too much about 
the little things and don’t get enough 
time to think—to enjoy the big things 
more. Many people don’t seem to relax— 
even on weekends. That’s a dreadful situa- 
tion, because when we do relax, everything 
opens up. Some people claim to do their 
best work under tension. But it seems to 
me that most of these eventually develop 
ulcers—or turn to drink or drugs. 

“Of course, every woman doesn’t re- 
quire that two weeks on an island. Those 
who are inundated in housework and 
inundated in children do. But today there 
are more working wives than ever before. 
Their refueling can come at home. I can’t 
think of anything in the world I love 
more than acting—except my family. I 
live for being home. Just my husband, 
the children, and me. We don’t want din- 
ner guests. We just want to be together, 
doing things together. 

“There are times in my work when one 
is fairly buried in luncheons, engagements, 
picture sittings—like those trips to New 
York for the studio with so many things 
scheduled and waiting to be scheduled 
that you think, almost desperately, ‘I 
cannot possibly stretch the day.’ 

“And it happens at home, too. I know 
with many women it’s do the ironing, 
fetch this, fetch that. In my case, it’s 
more instigating that something be done. 
See if Tony’s shoes need cleaning. What 
to have for lunch. What to plan for din- 
ner. What to do on the weekend—now 
that I have weekends. (You know, we 
were the last industry to go on a five- 
day week. Before that, the only people 





driving into work on Saturdays were 
telephone operators and us.) Answer the 
one hundred and one letters that need 
personal attention. (I have a secretary— 
I know that sounds quite grand, but it 
does help.) The Bachelors’ Club of South 
Bend has taken time in its one meeting 
of the year to vote an award. Very sweet. 
Naturally, one must take time out to 
thank them. 

“And more questions. What am I going 
to wear? And what is Tony going to 
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wear? Is his dinner jacket pressed? Sew 
buttons on his shirt—I’m sure they’re off. 
They always are. If Nanny’s too busy, I'll 
do it myself. 

“All of these things are time-consum- 
ing, though each is in its own way quite 
important. But what is really important— 
again it comes to that—is what each of 
us must hoard a special cache of time 
and strength for. And that, to my mind, 
is one word—children. 

“From 1945 to 1947,” said Deborah, “J 





thought I was happily married. I was, 
too. But I didn’t know how meaningful 
marriage could be until the children came. 
Life—full as it seemed—was empty com- 
pared to what it is now. 

“The way they thunder into the bed- 
room in the morning and tramp about 
on your chest—threatening to cave in 
your ribs or your bed at any moment. Of 
course, I’m lucky. Mine are jewels. Why, 
they sometimes let me sleep till all of nine 
o’clock on Sundays. 

“The things they say! The outrageous 
puns. Like the time when Melanie insisted 
that Nanny give her the precise meaning 
of ‘illegal.’ Nanny explained the word in 
all its ramifications, painstakingly and 
with great care, throwing in everything 
but the latest Supreme Court decisions. 
Then the little gay deceiver blandly said: 
‘Oh no, Nanny. An illegal is a sick bird.’ 

“Their interpretations! The day Frankie 
told Nanny that Mummy was married 
twice. Nanny said, ‘Oh, really?’ ‘Oh yes,’ 
said Frank, ‘once when she had me and 
once when she had Melanie.’ 

“And their reactions! When I did the 
big shipboard love sequence for ‘An Af- 
fair to Remember’ on the set with Cary 
Grant, someone asked Melanie what she 
thought of it. She said, very wide-eyed, 
‘My goodness—the boat is so real!’ 

“Naturally, there are the somewhat 
less joyous moments. There are the ill- 
nesses. There are advantages, of course, 
when a mother has a governess to help 
her. But sometimes it boomerangs. I re- 
member once the children caught a virus 
—and then Nanny caught it from them. I 
had to nurse the three of them. Up every 
three hours every night with aureomy- 
cin tablets. (The makeup man was mag- 
nificent hiding the scars on the set next 
day.) What amazed me most was how 
automatically and easily I rose on the 
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Hit Record you choose .:', 35¢ 


—and the top from any Giant Size box of BREEZE or two Regular Size 


Now you can have any 45 R.P.M. popular record you 
want from the current Top-10 Tunes. Choose your fa- 
vorite. You'll get the same artist, same orchestra, same 


label you’ve heard on radio and on jukeboxes. This is 


the same record you’d pay 89 cents for at most music 
stores! If it’s a current hit, Som Goody — world’s largest 
record dealer — will send it to you. All you have to do 
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To: BREEZE, Box 341, New York 46, N. Y. 
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Answers to 


Your Etiquette Questions 


Elsa Maxwell Writes About Good Manners 


Good manners are one of 
the greatest personal as- 
sets you can _ possess. 
Good jobs, new friends, 
romance, and the chance 
to influence people can be 
won with good manners. 
Ladies and gentlemen are 
always welcome... any- 
where. And the encour- 
aging thing about good 
manners is that anyone can possess them. 


Elsa Maxwell 


Engagements and Weddings 


Elsa Maxwell’s new book is different 
from the usual dry-as-dust etiquette 
volume. It’s gay! It’s up-to-date! It’s just 
chock-full of the type of information you 
can put to immediate use. It brings you 
a thorough social education, that will 
enable you to live a richer, happier life. 
Here in clear, straightforward language 
are the answers to all your everyday eti- 
quette problems. Here you find important 
suggestions on good manners in restau- 
rants—in church—in the theatre—on the 
street—and when you travel. 

In this book Elsa Maxwell covers every 
phase of engagements and weddings. Here 


is everything you need to know about in- 
vitations, gifts, the wedding dress, the 
attendants, the reception, etc. The bride 
who follows the suggestions contained in 
this up-to-date book need have no fears. 


ONLY $1.00 


You owe it to yourself 
to have the information 
contained in Elsa Mazx- 
well’s Etiquette Book. 
The price of this splen- 
did book is only $1.00 
postpaid. Order TODAY. 


: BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE, INC., Dept. PP-957 $ 
° 205 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ° 
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| dot every three hours. Another miracle 





of nature. There are many things a 
mother can sleep through. But never 
never her child’s cry. 

“Of course, there’s a tremendous re- 
sponsibility in seeing them properly edu- 
cated. Not only in sending them to the 
best school you can find. But doing your 
own best to teach them the things that 
| perhaps twenty-five or thirty years of 

living has taught you. 

“Sometimes the teaching may be in- 
voluntary. I’m certain no child of mine 
will ever try to start a barbecue by pour- 

| ing vodka on the charcoal. 

“One thing I’ve noticed. We almost all 
say we ‘can’t’ too much. Probably be- 
| cause it’s been said at us for ever and 
ever by our parents. Heaven knows I’m 
| no paragon of virtue. But when Melanie 
or Frankie say ‘I can’t do that,’ I try to 
stop myself before I agree. 

“Education can’t be right when it 
channels a child too much. If the child 
shows no definite and immediate leaning 
for music we say, ‘Well, she can’t keep 
time.’ Any time I hear myself thinking 
something like that, I stop short. We must 
open doors for children—not close them. 

“The other day one of the girls brought 
home a piece of music with a rather curi- 
ous rhythm. No, no—not rock and roll, 
calypso! At any rate, she said she 
couldn’t fathom it. I couldn’t either, I 
saw that quickly enough just by scan- 
ning. But I didn’t let her know that. I 
just sort of shooed her off to wash up. 
Then later, when she’d gone to bed I 
flummoxed around at the piano till I got 
it. Next morning, I said very very cas- 
ually, ‘By the way, this evening when 
you're practicing let’s try that piece.’ 

“I’m constantly appalled at how little 
I’ve done and how little I know myself. 
I suppose there’s nothing like watching a 
TV quiz show to prove that to oneself. 
At any rate, it seems to me that the 
second we think we know it all or we’ve 
done it all, our growth stops. If we stop 
to think, all of us are constantly run- 
ning into people who, in some ways, 
don’t seem to have grown past the age 
of ten. And the fact is, they were prob- 
ably smarter then. 

“It’s the parents’ job—and what a chal- 
lenging and rewarding job it can be—to 
instill curiosity and the ability to think 
into their children, so that their mental 
growth never stops. 

“When children leave home, they should 
be as ready as we can make them.” Miss 
Kerr paused. She shivered. “Leave home. 
Brr! I feel the pangs already when I 
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think of their growing up and not being | 
there. I got a taste of what that’s like | 


when Melanie spent the night with Bette 
Davis’ daughter. It was the most awful 
feeling. The house seemed so empty I 
couldn’t bear it.” She shrugged. “If the 
next ten years go as rapidly as the last 
ten though, I’d better prepare myself. I 
ought to be looking around for a pair of 
poodles right now. 

“Of course, that’s running quite a bit 


ahead of the calendar. The house is far | 


from empty now. In fact, it rocks so 
during the children’s gatherings that I’m 
constantly in fear it will shake loose of 
the foundation and topple off our lovely 
cliff right into the Pacific Ocean. 

“T think,” she summed up, “that all of 
this is why my idea of a perfect evening 
isn’t a lavish premiere—though I love 


watching movies on Tv. Or a gala dinner | 
party—though I’m not one to scorn good | 


company and good food. Or an evening 
of night-clubbing. 

“What is my idea of a perfect evening?” 
- Deborah Kerr tilted her head languorously 
against the green of the chair. She bright- 
ened—as though living it. 

She half-closed her sparkling aqua- 
marine eyes as though picturing every 
detail. “It’s something like this. I pour a 
glass of wine, downstairs. Then I take it 
up to my tub. There I bathe slowly and 
luxuriously. Melanie and Frankie will 
come in and jabber. I shall flip water at 
them, and there will be much shouting and 
hubbub. 

“Afterwards Ill climb into,” Deborah 
paused in delicate contemplation, “oh, 
perhaps the pale blue nightgown and 
peignoir. I saunter downstairs to pick up 
a book, or perhaps a magazine. There 
will be a lovely rosy fire in the hearth. 

“Upstairs again, [ll hear the girls’ 
prayers. We'll play a game. I'll tickle 
them. Then they’ll settle down and relate 
their little dramas. The latest scandal 
from school about Nancy. And they'll say, 
very emotionally, ‘My goodness—I just 
don’t understand how she could do it!’ 
How Jeffrey was rude on the bus and 
probably as punishment must ride to 
school by car all next week. Then their 
eyes will get heavy, and I shall light- 
foot out. 

“Then I shall have dinner, perhaps 
watch television at the same time. 

“Not very exciting, is it?” 

Faces shining, Francesca and Melanie 
bounded back into the room in a whirl 
of pink organdy. And Deborah Kerr was 
caught up again in the hectic pace of her 
many tasks as wife, mother and star. 

She goes with you to the door and says 
goodbye with a warm handclasp and a 
smile. The smile of a woman who has 
found, in addition to all life’s richest 
joys, the inner peace and contentment and 
understanding of herself that gives them 
meaning. 

That desert island of hers is something 
no woman should be without. 
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Color Portrait of Frank Sinatra from Paramount; 
Pat Boone annd Tommy Sands by Barry Blum; 
Elvis Presley from Paramount; Tab Hunter by 
Beerman; Harry Belafonte by Dorothy Gunn; 
Kim Novak by Marshutz; Russ Tamblyn, Gia 


Scala, Anne Francis, Earl Holliman by Beerman; 


Terry Moore by Dick Litwin. 
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COLOGNE 


What could be lovelier?... 
a balmy summer evening. a secluded terrace and 
... him, And don’t forget your April Showers 
Cologne surrounds you with an aura of loveli- 
ness! Splash it on from tip to toe. It’s priced for 
lavish use in both 79¢ and $1.00 sizes. plus tax. 


Now-—so easy to be 
a blonde again! 


Actually simpler than setting your hair! 


If your hair was born to be blonde— 
and isn’t—or if you’re a brownette 
with blonde ambitions, Light and 
Bright by Richard Hudnut is for 
you. It’s a home hair-lightener de- 
signed to bring out all the hidden 
gold in your hair...make you as 
blonde as you were born to be. 


Light and Bright is so simple and 
easy to use; simpler, in fact, than 
setting your hair. No messy mixing. 
No complicated testing. No worri- 
some timing. And Light and Bright 
gives you genuine “color control”! 

Light and Bright works so gently, 
so gradually, you don’t have to 
worry about getting too blonde too 
fast. Each time you use Light and 
Bright your hair gets a little lighter, 





a little brighter. When you reach 
just the color you want, you stop. 


Light and Bright contains no am- 
monia. It’s formulated with a special 
built-in conditioner. Wonderful, the 
way Light and Bright makes you a 
true, natural-looking blonde again 
... with lovely shining-soft hair! And 
once this gentle home brightener 
has brought to light your real 
blondeness that mousey look is 
gone for keeps. Your new golden 
look won’t wash out, won’t fade. 
Guaranteed by Good Housekeeping. 

Get a bottle today—be a blonde 
beauty tomorrow. Only $1.50 plus 
tax for Light and 
Bright at cosmetic 
counters. 
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WILL SANDS REPLACE ELVIS PRESLEY? 


Don't miss this exciting picture-filled 
life story of the handsome, talented 
Tommy Sands. Here, for the first time, 
is the complete account of the young- 
ster who took show business by storm, 
the full story of his fabulous acting 
and recording success, the inside, little 
known details of Tommy Sands the 
performer and Tommy Sands the hu- 
man being. 


TOMMY SANDS 


Yours at all newsstands— 35c 


If your newsdealer has sold out, 
use this coupon 


BARTH HOUSE, INC. 
205 E. 42 ST., NEW YORK, 17, N. Y. 
SIRS: 


1 ENCLOSE 35c. PLEASE RUSH THE NEW 
TOMMY SANDS BOOK TO ME. 





WHY I WORRY 
ABOUT KIM 


(Continued from page 45) 


“Marilyn—it’s still hard to call her Kim 
—was so shy, always. That she would 
ever work before the public—nothing was 
farther from our minds. She never wanted 
to go to public places. I remember her 
first day at school. We couldn’t get her 
to leave the house to go to school. She 
seemed afraid to leave until one of the 
neighborhood girls came over and coaxed 
her to go with her. It just wasn’t natural 
for her to be around other people. That’s 


| why it seems strange for her to go into 
| motion pictures. Even now, Kim doesn’t 
| like to go to a public place just to be seen. 








| Sometimes, she still doesn’t like strange 


crowds. 

“There’d been no actors, no real artists, 
in the Novak family either,” he added. “I 
play the accordion, but I never played 
well. Just for my own entertainment. I 
liked acting, but had little time to even 
go to a stage show. I write a little poetry, 
always did. But Kim’s being an actress, 
that was all by chance. 

“You know, thinking back, everything 
she ever got, she got by accident. Isn’t 
that strange?” her father reflected. “She 
never asked for anything. She was just 
twelve when she got an offer to model a 
dress for the first time. Marilyn and her 
sister, Arline, had both won scholarships 
to the Art Institute in Chicago. Arline 
was in the advance class, and Marilyn was 
standing shyly on the sidelines that day 
waiting for her sister to come out of class 
and go home with her. A photographer 
was there, looking for somebody else. 
He had the other girl definitely in mind— 
until he saw Marilyn. 

“Soon after, Norma Kassel, who was in 
charge of Teenage Promotion, discovered 
Marilyn standing on the sidelines at a 
store teens party and insisted she enter 
the contest that got her a scholarship to 
modeling school. 

“That’s how it all began. And she might 
still be modeling clothes and refrigerators, 
if someone else hadn’t discovered her when 
she was in Beverly Hills,” he added. “Kim 
was no go-getter. My wife and other 
daughter, Arline, are more _ practical.” 
Joseph Novak added, with a whimsical 
smile, “But Kim—she’s like me—more re- 
tiring. 

“Her coloring is her mother’s, though,” 
he added, not wanting to be unfair. “She’s 
blond—like the girl I married. Kim’s got 
the best of both sides of the family. She’s 


a combinat’on of her mother, her father 
and her grandmother. You can trace many 
good, strong characteristics back to Kim’s 
grandmother. But when it comes to tem- 
perament and emotions and moods,” her 
father laughed, “she’s her father’s daugh- 
ter all the way. Kim and I are pure Bo- 
hemian. And when I say Bohemian, I mean 
the word in its fine meaning. Its true 
meaning. My parents came over from the 
Old Country—Bohemia was a nation with 
a nationality all its own then.” 

“What about her frankness?” I kidded 
him, for you can’t know Joseph Novak long 
without admiring his candidness. “Is that 
her father’s legacy?” 


“I call myself plain-spoken,” Joseph 


Novak admitted, then with a sly smile, 4 


“My wife calls me outspoken. There’s a 
difference, though. I’m not in the habit of 
pulling punches. We’ve brought Kim up 
that way, too. 

“Now understand.” He suddenly looked 
at me, serious again. “I’m very proud of 
Kim. She’s gone a long way in just four 
short years. 


“We’ve never tried to hold her beck: 


we've tried to show our pride. For in- 
stance, when Photoplay gave her the Gold 
Medal as the most popular actress of the 
year, I was there. In fact, I stood up and 
took a bow—that’s part of the business,” 
Kim’s father was saying now, modestly. 
Ordinarily, he was not a man for taking 
bows. “You never like to do such things 
because they look too professional. But 
when Kim asked me in front of all those 
people to take a bow, I knew it came 
from the heart. She’s not in the habit of 
saying things she doesn’t mean. I had to 
get up.” 

For Joseph Novak, this was an exciting 
evening, being introduced to stars, direc- 
tors, producers, columnists—all the famous 
people in his daughter’s new world. “Kim 
wanted me to sit close up front, where I 
could see the performance. But I wanted 
to sit in the back to be close to the dancing. 
I love to dance. 

“I was impressed with Debbie Reynolds 
and Eddie Fisher—and Vera Miles—she 
seems like a nice girl. And I liked that 
young man who sang—Pat Boone. He has 
so many talents and interests—singing, 
records, television, acting and his religion. 
In the movies, Victor Mature’s one of my 
idols. I just like his type,” Kim’s father 
said, typically making up his own highly 
individualistic poll. 

Then, coming back to Kim—‘“Yes, I’m 
proud for her, if this is what she wants. 
I’m proud she’s a star, if this means her 
happiness, but—” 

“But what—?” I asked. 

The question wasn’t too easy to answer. 


Not since he’d been spending so much time 
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on the soundstage, watching the pressures 
Kim was under, watching the way she 
threw herself into perfecting “the most 
important role I’ve had to date”—that of 
Jeanne Eagels. 

“Kim doesn’t work that way for fame. 
Not for money either. Not for glory or 
material things. It’s just to do a good job. 
With Kim, it’s like it is with me. Material 
things don’t mean too much. If I can’t do 
something perfect, I don’t want anything 
to do with it. 

“Kim’s a perfectionist, too. Even as a 
child. Isn’t that strange? She was slower 
walking and talking than most babies are. 
In fact, we were concerned about this. But 
now, I believe it was because she was so 
afraid she would make a mistake, even 
then. Another thing, she was learning 
by observation all the time. I remember 
how her eyes were always watching every 
move I made,” he recalled, somewhat 
surprised at not thinking about it before. 
“As an actress, her powers of observation 
are said to be one of her most valuable 
assets. 

“Kim’s spending all her time on this 
picture, hardly sees anyone. She lives on 
the lot. I’d been living at the beach cottage 
she rents at Malibu. It’s too noisy—those 
waves lapping at the back of the house. To 
Kim, the ocean’s soothing, she says she can 
relax there. I don’t see how. I can’t stand 
the repetition of the waves, slapping all 
the time. I’d rather stay in her town apart- 
ment—engulfed in lavender. Besides, I’m 
nearer to Kim.” 

For a few days, too, Joseph Novak had 
worked in Kim’s world as a “dress extra.” 
It had been producer-director George Sid- 
ney’s suggestion, when her father was 
visiting her on the set one day. He decided 
he was just the one for the role of a 
distinguished-looking theater patron. 

“T don’t know what happened. I think 
I was just a victim of circumstance. I think 
they had an immediate opening and they 
plugged me in,” Joseph Novak smiled, at 
his “discovery.” 

With mixed emotions and impressions, 
Joseph Novak turned movie actor. He put 
on his tuxedo from wardrobe by the 
dawn’s early light. He sat uncomfortably 
while Benny Lane, a studio makeup man, 
made him up and put on him a very dis- 
tinguished-looking toupée. 

He wouldn’t like to be in show business 
permanently, he declared, regardless of 
Kim’s teasing about how quickly her dad 
would get into character whenever the 
cameras turned. “It’s too late in life. All 
I want is peace and quiet and a little piece 
of ground so I can grow plants and flowers. 
There were days when I put in sixteen 
hours a day. And I’m not used to wearing 
a hair-piece and a monkey-suit with a 
wing collar sixteen hours a day.” 

But this wasn’t the hardest part of his 
own performance. Portraying a first- 
nighter, Joseph Novak had a box-seat to 
Kim’s performance as Jeanne Eagels, por- 
traying Sadie Thompson in “Rain.” He 
watched Kim wring herself out emotion- 
ally, scene after scene. He applauded for 
the camera, but his were a_ father’s 
thoughts and worries, watching the mount- 
ing pressure on Kim. The demands. See- 
ing Kim drive herself to achieve perfec- 
tion in the part. 

“But it’s my picture—my responsibility,” 
Kim would say. “I’m going to do this one 
right if it means working twenty-four 
hours a day. I’ve got to do it right if it 
kills me. I’m Jeanne Eagels,” Kim would 
remind him, explaining that she personally 
owed it to this famous actress to be good 
in her life story or, as Kim would put it, 
Jeanne could rightfully “come back and 
haunt me.” 

“There was nobody else on the studio 
lot who put in as much work as Kim,” her 
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father was’ saying now, solemnly, adding, 
“unless it was George Sidney. He’s a 
fellow I admire very much. But then, I 
think this whole industry’s driving hard. 
Even the janitor in the basement works 
from ten to sixteen hours a day. This 
drive seems to be part of the whole Holly- 
wood pattern.” 

At the same time, Kim’s father was 
wondering a little wistfully, “If there’s 
some way Kim’s job could be just a little 
easier for her. If the pressure could be 
just a little less.” As for Kim pressuring 
herself to be so perfect in every detail, 
her dad felt this couldn’t be entirely 
necessary. “Not that much—” he says, 
feeling a father’s helplessness to do much 
of anything about it. 

“All a parent can do is desire,” Joseph 
Novak was saying quietly. No, he hadn’t 
discussed his concern with Kim. “It’s 
better for an outsider to say these things. 
Actually, we never have told Kim too 
much. She’s learned by observation, she 
would resent being told. If Kim can’t 
figure out things for herself, she wants to 
work at them and struggle with them until 
she can,” he explains, with a bit of 
fatherly pride in his voice. 

“Sometimes it’s hard to talk to Kim, she’s 
so emotional,” her father adds, speaking 
as to another pure Bohemian who would 
understand. “It particularly isn’t easy to 
talk to her when she is so very tired.” The 
last time Kim came home she’d just come 
back from Europe and the film festival 
and she’d gone immediately on a very 
tiring personal-appearance tour. That 
was when she began taking her career so 
seriously. Nothing but her career. She 
was so tired and weary that she would 
sob at some small thing. 

“The average person will get a lift out 
of a cigarette or a drink when he or she 
is tired or tense. But Kim doesn’t smoke 
or drink. Kim has to resort to something 
else. Kim leans on her tears. It’s good 
for her. 

“If this is what Kim wants, it’s what I 
want,” he says. 

Then adds, “But the way I feel, if Kim 
wants success, I’d like to see her reach it 
in a hurry, then forget it. 

“For I believe when Kim’s career builds 
to success, when she is convinced she has 
achieved this, then she will give some 
time to other things. I believe she will be 
about ready to give up her career. Some- 


| thing like Gene Tunney in the boxing 
| business. When he reached the top he 
| was ready to retire and forget it. 





“Some day I would like to see Kim settle 
down and do all her acting through others. 
I would like to see Kim go to the box- 
office and buy herself a ticket and sit in 
the audience, paying to see somebody else 
perform. 

“I know Kim has a fine future now, but 
I don’t like to think of that future just 
professionally. To have a home and a 
family: This is the normal thing. And I’m 
of the generation that would like to see 
Kim have a husband and children. That 
is my desire—not my command,” Joseph 
Novak smiles gently. 

In her father’s opinion, there is small 
likelihood this will happen as long as Kim 
is as involved with her career as she is 
now. “And of course the next thing would 
be whether a man would permit a girl to 
stay in pictures if she is married. Kim is 
under contract to her studio—and she has 
commitments. This is another thing to 
consider. You have to think of all these 
things.” 

“And Mac Krim?” I asked, wondering 
whether he would be willing to comment 
on Kim’s long-time beau. 

But he makes no secret of his high 
regard for Mac Krim. “Blanche and I both 
like Mac very much. It’s remarkable, but 
in the four years we’ve known Mac, I still 
can’t find anything wrong with him,” he 
smiles. 

“I believe Kim would be happier with a 
man who is older than she,” her father 
goes on. “An older man would have more 
understanding for Kim’s desire for a 
career; he would see this was her hap- 
piness too. 

“Kim helped Mac design his house. 
She decorated most of it,” Joseph Novak 
observes. He’d been fascinated by some 
of the innovations in the Cheviot Hills 
home. One in particular. An imported 
Hong Kong straw monkey that hangs 
down from the light chain in the den, as a 
touch of whimsy. 

“And now—Kim has her apartment and 
her beach house. And Krim has this big, 
beautiful house all idle and empty, with a 
straw monkey hanging on the chandelier, 
waiting for something to happen... . 

“I wonder what will happen,” he asked, 
half to himself. Then, standing up and 
pushing the table away, he politely thanked 
the waitress and ended our talk with a 
firm handshake and a small smile. “You 
ask what I want for Kim? Happiness, I 
guess. But then again, a father can only 
desire. Isn’t that right? The rest is up to 
Providence.” THe Enp 
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FOOD THAT’S FUN 


You’re packing a picnic lunch that 
you hope your favorite man will en- 
joy. What should it contain? We 
believe in going to the source: “If 
you want to know what will please a 
man, ask one!” we asked Rusty Tam- 
blyn, the host of our beach party on | 
page 46. He not only told us what 
to take, he gave us the recipes to 
make it easy for a picnic for four: 


TAMBLYN BROILED 
NUTBURGERS 


pound ground chuck 

cup finely chopped English 
walnuts 

egg 

cup milk 

cup bread crumbs 

teaspoon salt 

teaspoon pepper 

teaspoon oregano 


| 
Beat egg, add meat, milk, bread | 
crumbs, English walnuts and season- | 
ings. Shape into four oblong patties, | 
about the size of frankfurter rolls. | 
Wrap each patty in aluminum foil. | 
At the picnic, broil them over live 
coals, about 10 minutes on each side. 
You may remove the foil if you’d 
like the outside brown and crusty. 
Serve on split, toasted frankfurter | 
rolls. Makes four servings. 


RUSTY’S GREEN 


lf, stick of butter 

1 cup minced scallions 

*/, cup chopped green peppers 

1 cup sliced mushrooms 

\4 teaspoon celery seed 
salt, pepper, paprika and W orcester- | 
shire sauce to taste 


ONION SAUCE 


Mince scallions fine. Melt 14 stick of 
butter in a skillet. Add _ scallions, 
green pepper and mushrooms. Sea- 
son with celery seed, salt, pepper, 
paprika and Worcestershire sauce to 
taste. Saute 10 to 15 minutes—until 
onions are limp. (For happy picnic 
packing, cut vegetables, measure, 
mix, season and store till you’re ready 
to add to the melted butter at cook- 
out time.) 


As an “extra,” take along a huge jar 
of homemade potato salad—or a 
package of frozen french fried onion 
rings or puffed potatoes to be de- 
frosted and heated on the grill just 
before you make the hamburgers. To 
keep your groceries cold and fresh, 
pack them in an insulated bag and 
toss in some dry ice or the kind of 
“picnic ice” that comes in cans. For 
dessert, try sandwiches of graham 
crackers and toasted marshmallows. 
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I WALKED 
AWAY FROM FEAR 


(Continued from page 58) 


no hands.” She laughed a little ruefully. 

“Things are awfully different now,” Vera 
said. “I’m happy these days—really happy. 
I have what I always wanted.” There’s her 
eareer, for instance. Alfred Hitchcock 
firmly believes he has in her the makings 
of a star bigger than Grace Kelly. Para- 
mount, too, is enthusiastic over her fan 
mail since the release of “Beau James,” in 
which she plays Betty Compton, the 
sweetheart of Mayor Walker. 

Vera’s children—Debbie, six, and Kelly, 
five—suddenly appeared. Their mother 
cautioned them not to play too much in 
the guest room even though it was a fas- 
cinating litter of paint buckets, turpen- 
tine bottles and old newspapers. “It’s be- 
ing redecorated as a nursery,” she 
explained. “We’re expecting the baby in 
September.” The baby, incidentally, has al- 
ready disrupted the affairs of the movie 
industry. Vera and Jimmy Stewart had 
started work on Alfred Hitchcock’s 
“Amongst the Dead” last winter when 
Hitch was stricken with a heart attack. 
The picture was temporarily shelved and 
a fall date planned for resuming shooting. 
Then Vera found out about the Scott heir. 
Hitch was so sold on Vera in the role that 
they didn’t tell him for six weeks for fear 
it would bring about a relapse. “But the 
baby’s more important than a picture,” 
Vera says. “And anyway, Mr. Hitchcock 
has a_ beautiful replacement in Kim 
Novak.” 

The sounds of Kelly and Debbie scuttling 
around drifted in to us. “Indians,” summed 
up Vera. “But that’s the way I want them 
to be. I have it luckier than my mother 
did, and I want them to profit from it. 
There wasn’t any fancy psychological ap- 
proach to our growing up. Although it was 
rough on Mother, in a way being on our 
own was the best thing that could have 
happened to us,” Vera said thoughtfully. 
“We kept house, dressed ourselves and 
made our own decisions. No one was beg- 
ging us to eat our vegetables. The only 
question that came up was ‘Are there sec- 
onds?’ Before I was school age I must 
have been helpful. I remember Mom send- 
ing my brother Tom home to say, ‘Please 
don’t mop the floor, Vera.’ I understand I 
made a colossal mess of it and, quite natu- 
rally, expected to be praised. When I got 
| to the kindergarten stage I had a nice in- 
dependent set-up. So I had high-water 
marks at the wrist (except for Saturday 
nights) and my hair was combed with my 
hands. I had three other kids to copy and 
| I lived in my own little world, anyway.” 

For Vera it wasn’t always a cosy dream 
world. In the early thirties the West and 
Midwest were" sober and serious, life was 
gray and thin as a hand-me-down winter 
overcoat. It was not a time for fun, for 
| humor. Families were scratching a bare 
living off the earth. Existence was a day- 
to-day emergency. Kids went hungry. 
Vera, the fifth and last child of Thomas 
and Bernice Ralston, was born on one of 
these little farms outside Boise City, Okla- 
homa. Here Thomas, a preacher at a near- 
by rural church, struggled with both farm 
and church until one day life became too 
difficult. He bundled up his wife and chil- 
dren, packed their few belongings into 
their old Ford and returned to Pratt, Kan- 
sas, where the rest of their families lived. 
Their problems were too great, though. 
Two years later Thomas and Bernice were 
divorced. “At twenty-three Bernice, as we 
called her, became father, mother and 
provider for us kids. These were the de- 


pression years and she worked fourteen 
hours a day as a hotel maid. In time she 
was promoted to room waitress. We really 
celebrated then. At home, all four of us— 
Tom, Elmer, Thelma and me—rapidly 
learned how to take care of ourselves.” 

For Vera there were many things to 
battle on the way up—on the way to a 
spacious and quiet Hollywood home, a 
family and career. Perhaps the greatest 
obstacle of all was fear. “When I was 
young I was desperately shy,” Vera said. 
All the ingredients of fear were there 
early. “I remember very well the most 
humiliating day of my life,” she went on. 
“I was halfway to school when I became 
aware of my tragedy: I’d forgotten to wear 
my panties. At six, that’s a horrible de- 
cision to make—if I went back for them, 
I'd be late and I couldn’t stand the em- 
barrassment of that. So I went on to 
school. I sat rigid all day, petrified with 
fear. That day I couldn’t get one word out. 
Even then I was much too introverted. 
The only time I was really happy was 
when I retreated to my dream world. 
There everything was exactly the way J] 
wanted it. Without realizing it I let that 
daydreaming become one of the most 
serious handicaps I’ve ever had.” 

In her own private world, Vera was all 
the things little girls want to be. In reality 
she was hampered by a deep inferiority 
complex and an intensely negative ap- 
proach to living. As the youngest child, 
she absorbed not so much what was right, 
as what was wrong. If any of her brothers 
or sisters got into trouble for something, 
she stored that away as forbidden. And 
because she was growing up without a 
feeling of security she started distrusting 
people, looking for the bad in them in- 
stead of good. And slowly, the beginnings 
of ambition began to stir in her. “Not be- 
cause we were poor,” Vera says now. “I 
didn’t know that at the time because 
everyone around us was poor too and I 
was adjusted to it. I didn’t even know 
that some of my favorite dinners such as 
ham hocks, corn bread, navy bean soup 
and hominy were the remains of a limited 
budget.” 

But as she came to the end of grade 
school, she wanted to do the things her 
family had never done. She had no great 
desire for education, but she was deter- 
mined to go to high school—and graduate. 
No one in her family had. No one had ever 
left Kansas except for the brief time her 
parents were in Oklahoma. She wanted 
to break away in search of something bet- 
ter. She wanted to fulfill her potential. Shy 
and inarticulate in public, Vera was very 
persuasive at home. She convinced her 
mother that it was the ideal time to move 
to Wichita. Her two brothers were in the 
service (the allotment checks helped), 
Thelma was married, jobs were easier to 
get and grandmother had a big room up- 
stairs in Wichita. Vera’s eloquence won 
out. 

“T loved the expansive thinking of a 
large town. I was twelve or thirteen, I 
can never remember. I made friends and 
learned the pleasure of sharing myself 
with others. Mary Lou Roach was my best 
friend. Her home became mine. We would 
have bunking parties with five or six girls, 
run through the house like Indians, have 
pillow fights and even water fights. Mr. 
and Mrs. Roach were wonderful. They 
seemed to enjoy our shenanigans. Mrs. 
Roach would just clean up after us. And 
Mr. Roach made a very good victim in the 
food department. We’d cook the most out- 
landish meals, enough for harvest hands. 
Fried chicken, cottage potatoes, two or 
three vegetables, salad and biscuits like 
lead. The first time I made gravy I got 
excited when it started to sizzle and 
dumped flour in the skillet. My gravy was 
like dumplings—only raw in the middle. 
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That man would sit down and eat the 
whole mess. I guess he decided to suffer 
through it if it killed him, and we almost 
did. They were the kind of people I'd 
never known. I guess I wallowed in their 
affection. They treated Mary Lou and me 
like sisters.” 

It was in the summer that Vera decided 
to get a job, and persuaded Mary Lou to 
join her. First, she filled out an applica- 
tion at Western Union. At fourteen she 
was physically mature and nonchalantly 
lied about her age. There was no opening 
at that time. Then Vera and Mary Lou ap- 
plied at the box factory. They were hired 
so quickly, it wasn’t until later they real- 
ized why the Simon Legree-type owner 
was having trouble keeping help. 

“When mother went out of town I 
moved in with the Roaches. It was heaven. 
Then Western Union called. They had a 
place for me. I was so scared of Legree of 
the box factory, I just didn’t show up for 
work. I told Mary Leu to tell him I wasn’t 
coming in any more . and went to 
Western Union on the night shift.” 

Constantly conscious that she’d lied 
about her age, Vera analyzed herself bru- 
tally. Physically mature, she nevertheless 
was not developed mentally. She had a 
fourteen-year-old sense of humor (in- 
cluding giggles) and adolescent reactions. 
She knew if her natural instincts pre- 
vailed, they would immediately discover 
her age. So, ruthless with herself, she 
created a working personality. Of neces- 
sity she became sober, intense and serious. 

“When school started that fall, I de- 
cided to try to. go to school and keep my 
job too. I liked the wonderful feeling of 
independence. Mother had married again 
and was still out of town. Because the 
Roaches’ house was a thirty-minute bus 
ride to work, I decided to live at the 
Y.W.C.A. By serving breakfast at the ‘Y’ 
I paid for my room, then I went to school 
and worked at Western Union at night. 
The third floor of the ‘Y’ was for girls 
just out of high school, going to college or 
working. We had a ball. There were five 
girls to each room. As the superintendent 
was on the first floor, we managed to have 
lively water fights and cut up. It was 
like being in a college dormitory and 
that’s where I had my real fun. I may have 
been old sober-sides at the office, but I 
was a zany fifteen-year-old at the ‘Y.’” 

Just before her senior year, Vera en- 
tered a “Girl of the Month” contest spon- 
sored by the local bus company and 
Estelle Compton’s charm school. She won. 
Her prize was a charm course and she 
took it for the hours between serving 
breakfast at the “Y” and her night shift 
work. Unfortunately, her picture hit the 
tabloids and her boss was understandably 
irate. It was difficult for him to accept the 
fact that his serious, conscientious em- 
ployee could have gotten him in Dutch 
with the child labor laws. After hearing 
Vera’s candid reasons, he patted her blond 
head and kept her on the payroll. How- 
ever, it was too late for Vera to change her 
working personality. 

After graduation she was called to the 
charm school. It seemed the head instruct- 
or was going to marry. That left a teach- 
er’s opening. Would Vera like to go to the 
main branch in Chicago and take the in- 
structor’s course? She would. 

“My first day was memorable. After the 
grind of trying to walk and talk straight, 
one of the gals asked me to meet her boy- 
friend with her. As it was on the way to 
my hotel, I agreed. We met him in a bar. 
We sat down and he asked what I'd like. 
As I'd never had anything stronger than 
a glass of 3.2 beer, I was really flustered. 
As I was hastily pulling the corn out of 
my ears, the girl said she’d have a martini. 
So? Yes, I did. After the first one, which 
tasted like barber shop tonic, I didn’t 


mind them at all. But when the hot air 
in the hotel lobby hit me, I was gone. Do 
I need to add that I don’t drink? I tried it 
once and didn’t like it. 

“T finally learned how to be a fashion 
model. I could push my hip bones forward, 
slump my chest and slink with my feet on 
a ninety-degree angle with the best of 
them. But when they insisted that I pos- 
ture and pose that way all the time, I 
howled. In the first place, I’m five feet four. 
In the second place I had a mental pic- 
ture of me strolling fashion model style 
down the main street of Wichita! And in 
the third place I had no taste in clothes 
at that time. My fondest possessions were 
my blue jeans. So I compromised. When I 
had a fashion show to do or when I was 
working at the school, I would posture . 
and only then.” 

Vera’s schooling came in handy quickly. 
The charm school was given a hurry up 
call from the Chamber of Commerce. It 
seemed the local talent had not turned out 
in bathing suits for the Miss Wichita con- 
test. It behooved the charm school to 
hastily enter at least five girls. Four they 
had. That was when the brand-new in- 
structor was tossed into a bathing suit and 
told to posture. Vera won. They slapped 
her on a train for Kansas City. 

“These contests, I found, were not just 
measurement games. There was a talent 
division. You had to perform or spend 
three minutes making a speech about a 
talent you wished you had. I tried very 
hard to write a speech. The carefully culti- 
vated personality I'd acquired fell away 
from me. I was just standing there—shy, 
inarticulate and insecure. So I made it 
short and sweet. I stood there in my bath- 
ing suit and said simply, ‘I don’t have any 
talent.’ When I won I thought it the great- 
est miscarriage of justice I’d ever seen. I 
felt guilty. One girl had played Chopin 
beautifully on the piano, another danced 
Carmen, all of them had a talent.” 

In August she placed third as Miss 
America in Atlantic City, still making her 
devastating speech, “I have no talent.” She 
was given a_ twenty-five-hundred-dollar 
scholarship as her prize. She was also 
offered studio contracts. She refused them 
all. With no burning desire to continue 
her education, she decided to go to Wichita 
University anyway. The studio offers 
frightened her. She didn’t want to try be- 
cause she might fail. To her friends she 
admits today that she used the excuse 
she didn’t want to. But fear of failure 
held her back until RKO made another 
offer. With this one, Vera’s pride could 
be salvaged. They asked her to come for 
the summer. Just to test and enjoy her- 
self. If they both agreed she could sign a 
contract later. She couldn’t stand the 
thought of people saying, “She went out to 
Hollywood and flunked.” This way she 
was merely going on a vacation. Never- 
theless, she left Wichita quietly, saying 
goodbye to very few people. For even 
though she enjoyed her friends, she never 
allowed herself to get too close to them. 
She didn’t want to be hurt 

“I was so intense at that time I was 
pretty sickening. Actually I was full of 
emotions I hadn’t given vent to. All my 
life I'd been pent-up, taking out my feel- 
ings in my private little world, but never 
in public.” 

Vera loved California. RKO set up 
dramatic lessons for her. As she had no 
car, someone in the production crew drove 
her. The driver was consistently Bob 
Miles. He was a well-dressed, nice-look- 
ing, popular young man. He was the per- 
sonification of Big City. Vera was lonely, 
frightened and young. He rushed her off 
her feet. Within a month they were mar- 
ried. Vera, the repressed, was impulsive. 
They were young and physically attracted. 
After the first flush of marriage, they 
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began realizing their many differences. 

“After we were married Bob went back 
to school at U.C.L.A. and I continued 
under contract to RKO. I didn’t work 
once. Then I got a contract with Twentieth 
Century-Fox—no pictures. I was dropped 
in six months. Then I had Debbie in the 
spring. I thought about retiring for good, 
and it wasn’t much to retire from. I 
started modeling again and that led to an 
agent, who led me to Paul Henreid. He 
was casting ‘For Men Only.’ I was read- 
| ing for the ingenue lead. He gave me 
| mounds of time—and the part. I did ex- 
| actly what he told me. I was a kind of 
| puppet. I felt my only talent was having 
the sense to do what I was told. I did a 
small television show. Warner Brothers 
saw it and gave me a contract. I did 
| ‘Charge at Feather River’ and retired 
| again to have Kelly. About that time tele- 
| vision really started taking hold, espe- 
cially the thirty-minute dramas. I began 
| to work hard again. It was about half- 
way through my TV period that I really 
started reading my scripts. I'd be working 
on one when Id think, ‘This girl is mixed- 
up, unhappy—so I'll be angry in this 
scene.’ I was thinking for myself what she 
| might be. It opened up a whole new world. 
| It whetted my highly active imagination 
carried over from childhood. I trans- 
planted my daydreams—but without me 
| in them. While the camera was rolling I 
| could lose myself in another character. And 
| off-camera, having found an outlet for my 
| introverted dream world, I was thinking 
| 














| and living more like a normal human be- 
ing. My career,” Vera said rather sadly, 
“was zooming. But my personal life—” 

But on the home front life was stale- 
mated. Debbie and Kelly, true, had given 
Vera an opportunity to love completely 
and in trust. “Children trust you and you 
can trust them. It was wonderful to have 
emotions and give vent to them.” But 
| caught in her childhood memories of fear 
| and self-doubt she clung to her ailing 
marriage. Not remembering her own 
father, seeing her mother’s marriage fail, 
Vera was determined to salvage her own. 
I kept remembering the warning my aunt 
used to give me, ‘If you burn your bot- 
tom you have to sit on the blister.’ So I 
kept sitting, even though it hurt. But one 
| thing my aunt never told me was that 
| eventually the blister heals, and that 
sometimes it’s better to stand up.” Vera 
found that out for herself. She stood up to 
the fact that she’d made a mistake, and 
did something about it. After all, she re- 
flected, it was better to break clean than 
| to have Debbie and Kelly growing up 
amidst tension, quarrels and misunder- 
standing. 

“I tried very hard to be a good mother 
after our divorce. As usual I was too de- 
termined and too grim. Again life was 
earnest. I loved them and cared for them 
and had no fun in me to-offer. I was so 
strict with myself I was automatically 
| strict with them. I had no understanding 
of things kids enjoy. Then, after three 
years of being father and mother to my 
girls, I met Pete. You probably know him 
as Gordon Scott,” she smiled. 

“I met him when I was signed to do the 
lead in ‘Tarzan’s Hidden Jungle.’ I don’t 
think I liked him at first. He was such a 
| happy exuberant extrovert, he shocked 
| me. I admitted that he brought a new 
warmth and personality to Tarzan that 
I'd never seen before. But when he’d get 
the sudden urge to jump up in the air and 
click his heels, I thought he had an idiot 
streak in him. I couldn’t understand how 
anyone could lose his dignity that way. 
My inflexible standards refused to accept 
his easygoing impulsive way of life. The 
first few times he saw me he thought 1 
was the most insufferable snob in the 
| world. I became a challenge to him. Little 





by little he started breaking down my 
reserve. He thought he’d run up against 
a stone wall. He couldn’t figure out what 
made me tick. After he knocked down the 
first wall, I was a little more comfortable 
with him. Slowly my sense of humor 
started showing. But it wasn’t until we’d 
returned to the studio two weeks after 
the picture was finished, that he saw any 
warmth in me. We were back for retakes 
and it was like coming home. I had liked 
the people and I was warmer and more 
open than I’d ever been, and he suddenly 
decided to take me to dinner. That’s when 
life started opening up for me and for 
the girls. For when Pete fell in on them, 
that was all. They decided he was to be 
their father. His quick, delightful imagi- 
nation was pure joy to them—and to me. 
Once I started breaking out of my shell, I 
knew that I'd only been half alive. Pete 
enjoyed his work, loved people, wasn’t 
afraid to trust them and, though he’s hap- 
py and outgoing, he’s very gentle.” Vera 
hesitated and then said what she felt, 
“Right now, I feel as though I’m the strong, 
confident person I’ve always wanted to be. 
I’ve walked away from my fears and left 
them behind me forever.” 

It has taken Vera nearly a year with 
Pete, to be able to say something heartfelt 
that she wants to say. He has changed her 
world. She is constantly aware of the 
changes taking place in herself and the 
girls. At first she was horror-stricken when 
Pete would lose his temper. It was sud- 
den. It was loud. And it was over. Filled 
with resentments and frustrations of the 
past, she slowly started lifting the lid on 
herself. She is delighted to find she can 
become honestly angry. 

Pete’s philosophy is basically much like 
Vera’s. It is, “Decide what you think is 
right and what is wrong. Think carefully— 
then do what’s right even if it hurts.” But 
with Vera it’s not with grim determination 
any more. Nor does she need her dream 
world. She is living life fully and loving 
it. They have a lovely home on an acre in 
Sherman Oaks. It’s built for a family. They 
have their hobbies and fun at home with 
the children. They rarely go out. Occasion- 
ally they enjoy a big evening in town, but 
they try to limit them to two a year. One 
this year was the Photoplay awards din- 
ner. “I really felt that I had achieved 
success as an actress when I received the 
award,” Vera says happily. All this seems 
pretty far away from the little girl in 
Pratt, Kansas who was determined to 
realize her potential. 

When the door bursts open at night at 
their house it’s like a storm breaking 
loose. The girls go racing off screaming, 
“Daddy” and Vera is not far behind. Even 
Florene, the maid, gets a sparkle in her 
eye. Pete throws the girls up in the air at 
least twice apiece. Then he reaches for 
his wife. She goes up, comes down and is 
bounced on her husband’s knee. “At least 
it’s never the same way twice. Ill never 
get tired of it,” Vera promises. 

With a lifetime of evenings like that to 
look forward to—and a baby on the way 
to share them with—Vera’s found the hap- 
piness she never knew existed as a child. 
It’s a world where fear no longer has the 
power to cast its shadow—a world of ful- 
fillment. For Vera can at last admit she’s 
walked away from fear. THE Enp 
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TONY PERKINS 


Continued from page 41 


checking make-up that day. Tony was late. 
I had just finished picking Jim’s brain as 
much as possible (he’s a careful man) 
when Tony suddenly descended. And I 
mean descended. I’d never met him, but 
I know a white-hot rage when I see one. 
He was keeping it carefully under the 
surface. He was the color of a bronzed 
Indian. “Sorry I can’t shake hands. I’ve 
sprained my hand,” he explained, blinking 
through his steel-rimmed glasses. I found 
out later that the real Jim Piersall had 
saueezed it a little too hard on a Tv 
show. 

Fine, I thought. How do you communi- 
cate for the first time with someone who’s 
strung up like a tight fiddle, enraged 
and ready to crack at the seams? While 
Tony scanned the menu nervously, Jim 
told him of my morning’s do and about my 
question “Is Tony Perkins a people?” A 
tight little smile sped across Tony’s face. 
Holding the menu up in front of his chest, 
he marked it off in four sections with a 
jerky finger. “I come in four parts. Which 
part would you like?” he asked. “I’m 
pretty greedy,” I countered, “I'd like all 
four parts.” He stared at me for a min- 
ute and then stuck one bony forefinger 
over the table edge. Slowly he started 
pounding to emphasize his words: “I’m 
what any writer wants me to be. I can be 
perfectly honest while I do it. Whatever 
the writer wants. I can give it to him be- 
cause it’s all true, it’s just the way it’s 
said.” That, at least, explained the multi- 
colored variation on the theme of Perkins 
I'd been reading. It wasn’t a bad start. 
Maybe he was mad enough to continue be- 
ing devastatingly honest—or was he just 
being colorful? Deciding to strike while 
his iron was hot, I asked, “Do you have 
self-control?” 

After a lengthy pause (you can’t tell 
whether he’s probing his psyche for the 
truth or thinking up an answer to ap- 
pease you), he looked up. With little out- 
ward acknowledgement of his anger he 
said, “Not self-control, but self-discipline, 
to a degree. It’s a lucky thing I have as 
much as I have. I’ve been working pretty 
hard lately. Then, on the other hand, 
I don’t have enough. I don’t work as hard 
as I should. I go off to the movies instead 
of studying my part.” His double order of 
rare ground steak, French fries and malt 
came. It was obvious anger did not affect 
his appetite. As he ate, the tension started 
running out of him. As if to ease the 
inner hostility he’d felt he said, “This 
pressure can kill you. Sophia Loren and 
Burl Ives are sitting in their dressing 
rooms relaxing, while I don’t have a min- 
ute when I’m not working.” Then quickly, 
“I’m sorry, it’s not your fault; I know I 
said okay for an interview today. But the 
pressure gets you.” He started on his 
chocolate pie and thought about the ques- 
tion of stardom’s personal change in him. 

“I adjust to almost any given situation. 
You take a time machine and start it back 
three years ago on a street corner in New 


“York. I was the same then as I am now. 


I’m the same exact person as I was then. 
All this doesn’t affect me. I like the same 
things, felt the same way and am im- 
pressed and depressed with the same 
kind of people. I just shift weight a little 
to encompass change. 

“I’m still nervous, tense, high-keyed. 
Each day to me is like a track meet. When 
it’s over, I fall in bed exhausted. I get 
a full night’s sleep and I’m up like a shot 
ready to do it all over again.” I recalled 
that at least five of the articles stated he 
hated to get up in the morning. “Un- 


huh,” he grinned derisively, “I'm up like 
a shot, greet the dawn and all that.” 

Well, after that he told me he knew he 
was an introvert but felt he was an inte- 
grated personality. Then he set out to dis- 
prove the integrated part. I kept throwing 
little questions at him, trying to find 
something to really spark him into talking. 
On the subject of punctuality, he’s punc- 
tual. He hates others to be late although 
school records say, “at the bottom of his 
class and negatively inclined.” He was 
always late. He decided to overcome the 
habit and did. When I asked him about 
his temper, he really pulled my leg. 
Started off on a long-winded story about 
the parking at his new apartment and 
ended up with a lame “but I didn’t lose 
my temper.” I didn’t know if he were try- 
ing to do me a favor and make up an 
anecdote or quietly pulling my leg. He 
thought for a minute and then his eyes 
brightened and he had a real story for me 
on how he releases his pent-up emotions. 
“Every morning,” he said gleefully, “I 
drive down Melrose to the studio. There 
are two stop signs; one at Gower, and one 
at the studio. Each morning I drive briskly 
through those stop signs.” When I asked 
for more for-instances, 
must save some of these bon mots for my 
own byline.” By this time he was in an 
excellent humor. Who knows, maybe he 
was just hungry. And, finally, I hit on the 
question that tapped his inner recesses 
and Tony began to tick. People. That’s the 
watchword. The declared, integrated Tony 
slowly started dissolving. Flotsam, jetsam 
and treasure trove were hauled up out of 


the sea of memories, actions and reactions. | 


All to do with people. It started when I 
ask what kind of social life he had out 
here. 


“Less and less. I’ve never been very 


social, but now I don’t have time at all. | 


There’s a married actor on this picture 
who asked me out to the house for dinner. 
I like him but I don’t want to be obligated. 
I don’t want the reaction or repercussions 
later. I’ve started thinking about playing 
Scrabble. Thought maybe I'd suggest we 
play some night—sort of have something to 


do if I did go. But I haven’t mentioned it, | 
and .I probably won’t. I honestly don’t | 


believe people want me to come over. I'm 
not interesting. A young married couple. 
What could I offer them? I don’t commu- 
nicate socially as I’m doing now. After all, 
we're here to talk about me. That’s not 
sitting down socially in somebody’s living 
room and chatting. I can’t do the back 
and forth thing. I run out of things to say. 
So what can you talk about? Movies, 
music, books and paintings. Those take 
about ten minutes each, so then what do 
you do? Anybody with a conviction can 
persuade me in a half hour. Look, I like 
Thomas Wolfe. I may do the play from 
his book ‘Look Homeward, Angel’ on 
Broadway this fall. Yet, if you have a 
conviction, if you don’t like Wolfe, Ill 
agree within a half hour. So what have I 
got to offer people?” 

“Yourself,” I blurted out before I could 
stop. It had dawned on me that he wasn’t 
kidding. He meant every word of it. His 
inability to communicate, to have natural 
discourse with people or his refusal of 


mutual interests was part and parcel of | 


the Perkins personality. He had accepted 
these lacks as merely the way he was 
built. He didn’t know how to give of 
himself. The look of weary resignation on 
his face when I made my one-word state- 
ment told me that he had heard this song 
before. So I firmly tucked my maternal 
instinct back in. You will only listen, you 
will not participate, I told myself. 
Seeming to sense my disapproving with- 
drawal he admitted, “I know there’s some- 
thing I’m missing, lacking, what have you. 


he quipped, “I | 





Mail Coupon TODAY 


Tall fashions styled 
to fit and priced no 
higher than regular 
misses’ size fashions. 
In sizes 10 to 22. 

Velvet collar adds charm 
to this tweedy Rayon-and- 
Acetate Sheath Dress, only 
$8.49! Others $3.39 up. 


Also coats, sportswear, 
hose, shoes and lingerie. 
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Shrinks Hemorrhoids 
New Way Without Surgery 


Science Finds Healing Substance That 
Relieves Pain—Shrinks Hemorrhoids 

For the first time science has found a 
new healing substance with the astonishing 
ability to shrink hemorrhoids and to relieve 
pain — without surgery. 

In case after case, while gently relieving 
pain, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

Most amazing of all — results were so 
thorough that sufferers made astonishing 
statements like “Piles have ceased to be a 
problem!” 

The secret is a new healing substance 
(Bio-Dyne*)—discovery of a world-famous 
research institute. 

This substance is now available in sup- 
pository or ointment form under the name 
Preparation H.* Ask for it at all drug count- 





ers—money back guarantee. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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DRAW 


THIS EASY WAY 


Grab a pencil and draw! Join the ranks of 
amateur artists from all walks of life who 
have discovered that draw- 

ing is fun—and a stimulat- 

ing hobby as well. 


For Beginners 


Alexander Z. Kruse, fa- 
mous artist and teacher, 
has just completed a most 
helpful guide for begin- 
ners. This remarkable 
booklet shows you, through 
a series of step-by-step il- 
lustrations, exactly how to 
draw. Mr. Kruse takes all 
the mystery out of art. He 
shows you with clear-cut 
illustrations just what to 
do and he tells you in sim- 
ple language how to do it! 


First you learn how to use a 








cil. Then you learn the 
ricks of the trade . . . simple 
ways to achieve tone. . . how 


to show depth... 
master light and shade. 
Then before you realize it— 

u’re an amateur artist. Yes 
t’s as simple as that—with 
the nelp of this remarkable 
new guide. 


ONLY 50¢ 


Join the fun—get ig copy 
of ABC OF PENCIL DRAW- 
ING at once. Gay 50c st- 
pase wate supply lasts. Order 














BARTHOLOMEW HOUSE, INC., Dept. PH-957 
205 E. 42 St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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| | 
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GENUINE LARGE SIZE STUDIO-TONE 
PHOTOGRAPH OF in 


JAMES DEAN 


—or YOUR FAVORITE 
MOVIE STARS. 2 pic- 
tures for 25¢ (to cover 
cost of 

handling). 


FREE STUDIO PHOTO 








mailing and 






PLUS large illustrated 


catalog and bonus GIFT O — A COLLECTOR'S 
OFFER. 


ALS 

ITEM—4 photos of JAMES 
» Plus biography hi- 
lights, for 40¢ 

for $1.00. 


HOLLYWOOD STUDIOS 


. or 3 sets 


BOX 1278 DEPT. P-9 
NORTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


SHEETS, TOASTERS, 
TOWELS, MIXERS, etc. 
GIVEN TO YOU FREE! 


es Thousands of famous prod- 
CuP 





ucts to choose from — furni- 
ture, fashions, silverware, 
china, draperies, etc. You 
get $50.00 and more in 
merchandise just by being 
Secretary of a Popular Club 
ou help your friends form. 
t's easy! It’s fun! Nothing 
to sell, nothing to buy. Write 
today: Popular Club Plan, 
Dept. L934, Lynbrook, N. Y. 
YY I eee ase, REN, 
| Popular Club Plan, Dept. 1934, Lynbrook, N. Y. i 

Send Big FREE 276-Page FULL-COLOR Catalog 1 
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| Address. l 
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But I can wait. You couldn’t walk in with 
it under your arm. You can’t supply me. 
I’ve got to find it. 

“I know I’m intolerant of other people’s 
failings. I know I demand from others one 
hundred per cent, but expect them to take 
me as I am. I’m past the restless stage. 
Now I’m impatient. Don’t misunderstand 
me. Impatient with others,” he grinned, 
“I'm pretty patient with myself. Maybe 
that’s why I have no close friends. Usually 
I’m by myself. I go home after work, read 
my mail, which is mostly “To Occupant’ 
and then go out to dinner alone. Not 
really alone, I don’t like to be alone. But 
I go to a place that’s full of people. I can 
hear them, I’m near them but I’m not 
obligated. If I sit at a counter I can 
talk to the guy next to me if I want to. 
And not, if I want to. I like to go to movies 
alone. I’m surrounded by people but I’m 
not responsible for anyone. It’s the same 
reason I like the New York subway. Same 
feeling.” 

I commented that he’d been at a party 
a friend of mine was at last week. Seemed 
he came in the back door in blue jeans and 
sneakers with Venetia Stevenson and 
Dennis Hopper. He appeared in the living 
room eating jelly beans out of a bowl he 
was holding. 

“True. I hadn’t seen Venetia and Dennis 
for ages and I didn’t know anybody at 
the party. The jelly beans were on the 
kitchen table and I picked them up as we 
went by. As to the clothes, it was that 
kind of party. Sure I date. When I do I 
like to go to a nice place for dinner and 
eat slowly. That’s a treat for me. Then I 
like to go to a movie. There’s a singer 
in town I like to follow, Faith Winthrop, 
and I also like to watch television. Pretty 
dull, huh?” 

Maria Cooper, Norma Moore, Elaine 
Aiken, and lately, Venetia Stevenson do 
not seem to find him dull. His taste in the 
distaff side is impeccable. Venetia, re- 
cently divorced from Rusty Tamblyn, is 
a Warner Brothers contractee. Shy, in- 
trospective and pretty, she makes good 
company for Tony. 

Occasionally Tony paints. “Painting 
makes me nervous. When I get started I 
can’t stop—not even to eat. I have to 
finish. If I stop I begin to wonder, pick 
it apart and then I lose the whole point 
of what I was painting. Somebody gave 
the easel to me about three years ago for 
Christmas. I decided I should use it. So 
I paint. I stick to blue, gray and black 
mostly.” 

The psych major in me burst forth, 
“That’s very interesting.” 

The curiosity in Tony asked, “Why?” 

“Those colors are indicative of a dis- 
turbed personality. A somberness trying 
to be as inobscure as possible. It’s like the 
coloring of birds and chameleons, it’s pro- 
tective coloring.” The idiot amateur Freud 
in me wouldn’t shut up. “What kind of 
paintings do you do?” 

“Mostly windows and doors and trees 
in the foreground. People are always in 
the background. Does that mean some- 
thing?” he asked eagerly. 

Suddenly I checked my headiness in 
being a consulting psychiatrist. I would 
leave the finer points of the analysis to 
professionals. “Basically, you’re painting 
exactly what you’ve been telling me. You 
are pushing people away from you all the 
time—even when you paint. Can you re- 
member when it started? It had to start 
some time.” 

Tony was interested and involved. His 
face took on a look of remembering. It 
was like watching pages of a book flipped 
backward. “Yes,” he said softly, “it was 
when I was five. When my father died. 
Dozens of people kept hugging me and 





picking me up and clucking at me. I 


wanted to run away and I couldn’t. I don’t 
know whether I really pushed them away 
or not, but I wanted to.” 

“At school, later, you kept pushing peo- 
ple away, didn’t you?” I was referring to 
Browne and Nichols, where he went to 
prep school. 

“Oh, I just wasn’t interested. I had a 
lot of reading to do. I read a novel every 
day—all the novels in the school library.” 
Tony’s defense mechanism was working 
perfectly again. We looked at each other 
for a long moment. Then he dropped his 
head and looked up. “I didn’t know how to 
make friends when I first went off to 
boarding school. I didn’t get along very 
well, to put it mildly. Then after a couple 
of years it was too late. It was so im- 
portant to me, I couldn’t do anything 
about it. I couldn’t make an effort. I was 
afraid I’d botch it up completely and that 
would be the end. Then in college, when 
I wrote about the school, I made it out to 
be a ball. But even then I wrote about it 
as if I were watching from a distance. 
Because that’s the way I lived it—at a 
distance.” 

Tony looked drained, as if he’d plumbed 
a few depths he hadn’t planned on. It was 
too late to start another subject. So I 
suggested he take the extra fifteen min- 
utes and go relax. We agreed to meet 
again. As I was leaving, he asked, “How 
many parts of the menu did you get?” 

“About half,” I answered, “Next time 
comes the entrees and the a la carte.” 

It was a week later that Jim and I 
walked across the lot to Tony’s dress- 
ing room. He wasn’t working that day, so 
we planned to have a leisurely lunch. 
Tony was sitting crosslegged in the middle 
of the room clutching a telephone. He was 
wearing a longsleeved blue shirt, long 
black knit tie, sneakers and the saltiest 
jeans I’ve seen in a piece of time. The 
room was cluttered with papers, maga- 
zines, mementos, messages and balloons. 
About ten inflated balloons covered the 
floor. The piano was literally covered. He 
waved happily, “Come in and find a place 
to sit. I think I’m finally going to buy a 
car.” He returned to his phone conver- 
sation. When he hung up, he exclaimed. 
“I’m finally going to do it. A Thunderbird 
—blue. I’m going to buy it this afternoon 
in the Valley. Venetia’s going along for 
the ride. You know I’ve been renting a car 
for over a year just because I couldn’t 
pin myself down to what make, color or 
model. I just can’t take responsibility or 
make decisions. I lived in a place for 
two years because I couldn’t decide to go 
find an apartment. If I watch ‘Studio One’ 
on television Monday night, Ill see it the 
next week even if there’s something I'd 
like better. All those decisions! Some- 
times I am uncertain to the point of 
lunacy.” 

By the time he finished we were well 
on our way to the commissary. Clark 
Gable and a woman came out of his dress- 
ing room. She waved to Tony and with 
a mock frown said, “I’ve just heard some- 
thing bad about you.” He waved and 
grinned. Ten steps later, his eyebrows 
pulled down in worry, he darted after her. 
He came back looking uneasy. “She said 
she was joking. But I'll bet she wasn’t.” 

He was obviously concerned with what 
had probably been good-natured banter. 
He is deeply sensitive to people’s re- 
actions to him. Inside the commissary, 
he made an effort to pull himself back. 
“It’s true, you know. If I were left alone 
I'd just tread water. I let my agents do 
the deciding. I tried once. My own agent 
was on vacation, so I went over to MCA 
to talk to the others. It was a toss-up be- 
tween doing a play and a movie. The 
agents who'd read the play insisted I 
do that. The ones who’d read the movie 
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script wanted me to do that. So I went 

ing around the halls and _ finally 
decided to do the play. Then my agent 
called’'and wanted me to do the movie. I 
was adamant. He was more so. All right, 
I told him, I’ll do the movie, but if you’re 
wrong I’ll come back here and wreck the 
office.” He paused for dramatic effect. “The 
play closed out of town. The movie was 
‘Friendly Persuasion.’ That crushed me for 
making my own decisions.” 

Tony picked up his menu and started 
scanning. Now at Paramount when you’ve 
really arrived, they name a sandwich or 
a salad after you. He looked at the Tony 
Perkins sandwich with satisfaction. “I 
will have the Tony Perkins special—but 
with tomatoes,” he said, then plunged 
into his dislike of star-status thinking. 
“Being a star is awful. It’s so much more 
fun just being a plain person. So you 
misbehave, show up late, or don’t show up, 
so who’s to care? I love people who are 
nice to me. I hate flattery. I sort of like 
to be ignored.” 

So saying he started on his sandwich. 
About the future? “It’s tough enough to 
get from Monday to Tuesday. It’s rough, 
real rough. I’m miserable with all the 
stuff involved. I’m unhappier than any- 
one. But I know perfectly well that I’m 
going to be happy sometime, so it’s okay 
to be miserable now.” 

The room was so noisy we decided to 
go back to his dressing room. He imme- 
dately sat on the floor and started blow- 
ing up a deflated balloon. “What’s im- 
portant to me?” he repeated thought- 
fully. His face took on a bland careful 
look. “Three meals a day. A_ good 
night’s sleep. To get along with people 
in the movie I work in. My health. To 
relax and not be so physically nervous 
that I twitch my foot. To get my hay- 
fever shots so I don’t have hay fever. To 
be sure my dog, Punkie, and my cat, Mr. 
Banjo, are healthy and cared for in my 
Manhattan apartment... .” 

“And people?” I interrupted. 

“Oh ... general good wishes to all the 
people I know,” he answered evasively. 
Then stretching his six-foot-two frame, 
he started carefully and methodically 
placing the balloons on a high ledge on 
the farther wall. Turning his back to me, 
he spoke in a deceptively casual tone. I 
began to realize he said the most impor- 





tant things in this nonchalant way. 

“I have the same nightmare over and 
over. I keep chasing a spool of white 
thread through a junk pile. The metal 
is twisted and dangerous. It cuts me while 
I run. I run like mad because if I don’t 
find the spool of thread everything ex- 
plodes into the end of the world .. . and 
the next. It’s the unliving end for a 
nightmare—horrible. When I wake up 
from it I think I‘m still back at boarding 
school. Then I reach out for a magazine, 
Photoplay,” he said with a nod and a 
smile in my direction, “to prove to myself 
I’m not back there.” He was still meticu- 
lously placing balloons. “What do you 
think of that?” he asked. 

Well, what would you think of that? 
I’m sure it was the most honest and tell- 
ing thing he said. And it certainly gave 
sustenance to my theory that he was an 
insecure, introverted fellow who has a 
clamoring need inside him to communi- 
cate, to like and respect people (“I’m sus- 
pended in an area of suspicion, dishe- 
lief, self-doubt, antagonism and _ intoler- 
ance.”), to trust his own judgment (“I’m 
just smart enough to know J’m not terribly 
intelligent.”), to care about others (“I’m 
not as intolerant as I used to be. The 
more I retreat, the less I care whether 
people’s faults are distasteful to me or not. 
I trust right away, then reconsider. I leave 
myself open for exploration. If I didn’t I 
wouldn’t feel so vulnerable.” 

What’s more, he wants to accept himself. 
(“I’m loaded with self-doubt. I couldn’t 
have any more and have a career. I’m al- 
ways sure the director doesn’t like me; 
that I’m not good for the part. It doesn’t 
help that people believe in me. I don’t.”) 

As I was leaving, Tony handed me a 
balloon. I accepted and walked across the 
lot to my car. Later I gave it to my four- 
teen-year-old niece, who, amazed, took 
it eagerly, marvelling at the thought that 
Tony Perkins’ breath was in it. “It’s really 
his air?” she squealed. “Yes, I answered 
thoughtfully, “hot or cold, it’s Tony’s air.” 

So thanks, for letting me ramble on. As 
you can see, my only firm conclusion is 
that Perkins will be with us for a long, 
long time and my steadfast feeling is that 
as a people, Perkins gets better and better. 

Best, 
Dee (Phillips) 
P.S. He cancelled car. Bought another. 
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made you hate him in his screen debut in 
“A Face in the Crowd,” only because he 
gave such a convincing performance as 
a heel, will make you love him in his 
second Warner film, “No Time For Ser- 
geants,” because he’s so doggone lovable! 
.. . If I were a young actor, I'd do my 
best to get into any road company of “Tea 
and Sympathy, as the juvenile lead. Look 
what playing this role opposite Deborah 
Kerr has done for John Kerr, Tony Per- 
kins and Don Dubbins! 


Marilyn’s Reformed: The big news of 
the month is that Marilyn Monroe is a 
reformed character. She actually arrived 
on time for the gala charity premiere of 
“The Prince and the Showgirl” at Radio 
City Music Hall, and she was waiting to 
greet me, when I called on her at her 
New York apartment, before she and 
Arthur Miller took off to spend the sum- 
mer at their beach home at Amagansett, 


Long Island. It is to her famous play- 
wright husband that Marilyn gives full 
credit for changing her tardy habits. “It’s 
because Arthur never complains when I 
take so long to dress that I feel guilty 
about keeping him waiting. And because 
he is so patient and understanding, I try 
to hurry up for his sake—and I’m succeed- 
ing, as you can see!” she exclaimed tri- 
umphantly. 

I saw other changes in Marilyn, as we 
sipped soft drinks and chatted away like 
two sorority sisters in a girls’ dormitory. 
Here, in spite of a lawsuit with her erst- 
while good friend, Milton Greene, and the 
political harassment of her husband, was 
a radiantly happy Marilyn, thrilled over 
the critical and fan reception to her de- 
lightful comedy performance as “Show- 
girl” to the Dream Prince of the British 
theater, Sir Laurence Olivier and thrilled 
over the prospect of finally moving away 
from sublet apartments with other peo- 
ple’s furniture in them, and building a 
large rambling Connecticut farmhouse, 
with every detail planned by Arthur and 
herself, and every stick of furniture their 
very own. “T’ll only come into town twice 
a week to continue my studies with Lee 
Strasberg at the Actors Studio,” Marilyn 
told me. She’s serious about that. 
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PERMANENT DARKENER ;,.". 
FOR LASHES AND BROWS <<". 


® NOT AN ANALINE DYE! 


© 1 APPLICATION LASTS 4 to 5 WEEKS! 
Takes just seconds to apply...stays on 4 to 
5 weeks! ‘*Dark-Eyes’’ is the perfect way to 
make eyelashes and brows completely natural 
looking...and it will not harden or break 
them! ‘‘Dark-Eyes’’ is NOT A MASCARAI 
Will not stick to eyelash curler. Eliminates 
the bother of daily eye make-up. 
It is PERMANENT, SWIMPROOF, 
SEND TODAY} cuupGePRoOoF, TEARPROOF, and 


for ™ SMEARPROOFI 
=. $1.25 (ples tax) at leading dreg, 
your ee dept. and variety chain stores. 
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“DARK-EYES” COMPANY, Dept. P-97 
3319 W. Carroll Ave., Chicago 24, Ill. 
| enclose 25¢ (coin or stamps—tax included) for 
TRIAL SIZE pkg. of **Dark-Eyes’’ with directions. 


check shade: [[] Light Brown (_] Brown [_] Black 
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immediate consideration. Phonograp 
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OF YOUR FAVORITE PHOTO OR NEGATIVE 
Just to get acquainted, we will 
make you aFREE beautiful studio 
quality 5 x 7 black and white en- 
largement of any snapshot, photo 
or negative. Be sure to include 
color of hair, eyes and clothing, 
for prompt information on our 
Bargain Offer for having your en- 
largementbeautifully hand-colored 
in oil and mounted in a hand- 
some frame. Please enclose 25c for handling and 
mailing. Limit 2. Originals returned. We will pay 
$100.00 for a photo selected bi-monthly to be used in 
our advertising. Limitedto U.S.A.only. Act NOW! 
HOLLYWOOD FILM STUDIOS, Depr. F-398 

7021 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood 38, Calif. 


WHY Have Dark or 
Discolored Skin, Freckles, 
Ugly Skin Spots— 


WHEN Mercolized Wax Cream’s 
amazing 7 night plan lightens 
beautifies skin while you sleep! 
Just follow the famous Mercolized Wax 
4 Cream 7 night plan to a whiter, clearer, 

lovelier complexion. Apply specially med- 
icated Mercolized Wax A ae to face, 

























arms, or elsewhere each night 
for one week. You’ll begin to see 
results almost at once, as it light- 
ens dark skin, blotches, freckles 
and ugly skin spots as if by magic! 
This is not a cover-up cosmetic; 
Mercolized Wax Cream works 
UNDER the skin surface. Beautiful women 
have used this time-tested plan for over 40 
qoase— you'll love its fast, sure, longer 

lasting results! Mercolized Wax Cream is 
sold on a 100% guarantee or money back, 


MERCOLIZED WAX CREAM 
At All Drug and Cosmetic Counters 


Lightens 
dark skin, 
freckles 








andugly 
skin spots. 
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Com,Callous, Bunion 
Pain Stops! <7 


= SUPER-Fasy ~ 
= NERVE-De¢. 
— RELIEF) = \ 


No waiting for relief when 
you use Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads, 
They stop pain at its source... 
ease new or tight shoes. . . remove 
corns, callouses one of the quickest 
ways known to medical science, 
New skin-matching color; worn 
invisibly. Try them! At Drug, 
Shoe, Department, 5-10¢ Stores, 
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SONG POEMS WANTED 


examination! 
J. CHAS. MeNEIL, (A. B. Master of Music) 


510-MG So. Alexandria Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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EXCITING NEW COLLECTION! 
For the first time—sensational pictures 
of your favorite movie and TV stars! 


A super-duper offer! 
FREE 


Home addresses of over 165 
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nal Elvis Presley Al- 
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is that book that is now 
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story of his life—over 
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for your copy—today. o 
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“And where does Hollywood enter your 
new design for living?” I wanted to know. 
“It’s been about a year and a half since 
your last ‘Bus Stop’ there.” 

“Oh, I'll be going back,” Marilyn has- 
tened to assure me. “20th wants me for a 
remake of Marlene Dietrich’s “The Blue 
Angel’ and there’s been some talk of my 
doing ‘The Jean Harlow Story.’ I never 
knew Jean, but when I was filming ‘How 
to Marry a Millionaire,’ Bill Powell, who 
you remember was in the picture, took me 
aside one day and said, ‘Marilyn, if they 
ever do Jean’s story on the screen, you 
must play her. You don’t look like her 
but there is something about you that re- 
minds me of her special quality.’ Since 
Bill had been so much in love with Jean 
at the time of her tragic death, I was 
deeply touched that he thought me worthy 
of trying to recapture her personality.” 

With all signs pointing to a busy career 
ahead, what were the signs pointing to 
confirmation of the stork rumors? I looked 
at Marilyn’s figure in her black sleeveless 
street dress, just as the night before I had 
taken inventory, as she glided past me on 
the dance floor at the Waldorf-Astoria, in 
a champagne satin John Moore creation at 
the champagne supper party hosted by 
Warner Brothers, following the premiere 
of “The Prince and the Showgirl.” Day- 
time and night time there is only one word 
to describe Marilyn’s figure—sextacular. 
The fact that she never wears a girdle 
makes her “tummy” protrude, even with- 
out a baby on the way. So everyone keeps 
guessing while Marilyn herself answers 
their questioning stares with “No com- 
ment.” “It isn’t that I am superstitious 
about discussing the one thing to crown 
my complete happiness with Arthur, for 
fear something might go wrong,” Marilyn 
confided. “It’s just that my whole life has 
been such an open book, I’d like to keep 
this important part of my private life 
sacred for my husband and myself. I don’t 
think that’s too unreasonable, do you?” 

And when Marilyn throws those “baby 
blues” at you, I defy man, woman or 
child to find her “unreasonable!” 


Different Davis: When a film marriage 
goes on the rocks, most people jump to 
the conclusion that Hollywod is to blame. 
Not so with Bette Davis’ nine-year mar- 
riage to Gary Merrill. During most of 
their married life, the Merrills lived far 
away from the influences of the picture 
colony. They and their three children, 
BeeBee, the eldest (Bette’s own), and the 
adopted two, Margo and Michael, made 
their permanent home in northern Maine, 
where Bette was just another neighborly 
housewife, interested in all the local activ- 
ities of a small town. She and Gary were 
“just plain folks” like everyone else in the 
Maine line. And in her three previous 
marriages, Bette was never part of Holly- 
wood’s passing show either. 

When she first arrived in Hollywood 
and fell in love with Harmon Nelson, a 
young orchestra leader at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, they set up housekeeping in a 
rented house off the beaten track in 
Glendale. After her divorce from “Ham,” 
she married a native New Englander like 
herself, Arthur Farnsworth, and continued 
to live in Glendale when she was filming 
at Warners. The minute the last take was 
called, off she and Arthur would fly to 
Butternut, Bette’s farm in Sugar Hill, New 
Hampshire, and Hollywood wouldn’t see 
them again until Bette’s next studio call. 
For Bette, California has always been a 
place to work; New England, a place to 
live. It was during a winter ski trip to 
Franconia Notch, following Arthur’s tragic 
death, that she met her third husband, 
William Grant Sherry. And with Bill, as 
with “Ham” and Arthur, Bette lived re- 
moved from the Hollywood scene. They 





leased a lovely oceanside house at Laguna 
Beach, where Bill used to spend his time 
painting seascapes, and Bette, expecting 
their first child, would busy herself with 
her household chores, even queueing up in 
the village grocery to market. I remem- 
ber one summer weekend as her house 
guest, asking, “Aren’t you bothered by 
autograph fans?” “Gracious no!” was her 
retort. “I’m no movie star down here—just 
another pregnant wife!” 


Another “Tailor”-made Bob: While most 
men I know would love to learn how to 
make the right passes to get close to Ava 
Gardner, Bob Evans, who plays her bull- 
fighter lover in “The Sun Also Rises 
(20th Century), had to spend hours of 
preparation for this role, learning how 
to make the right passes to a bull! “Neither 
Ava nor the bull was easy!” Bob con- 
fessed to me on his return from location 
in Mexico. “Ava is as suspicious of every 
new person she meets as a bull is of a 
matador’s red cape. And then, too, quite 
understandably, she would rather have had 
her real love interest, Walter Chiari, play 
opposite her, than a comparative new- 
comer like myself, with only one other 
film (‘Man of a Thousand Faces’) to my 
credit. But once we started working to- 
gether, she couldn’t have been kinder or 
more helpful. We’re great pals now—and 
honestly, that’s no bull!” 

I am getting a great, personal kick out 
of Bob’s film career, because, like Ty 
Power (who is also in the picture!)}, Greg 
Peck, Dick Burton, Tony Curtis and so 
many others, Bob now belongs in my “I 
knew him when” category. I met him in 
New York several years ago, through our 
mutual friend, John Conte, and thought he 
was handsome enough to be in pictures, 
but I knew he couldn’t have cared less 
about an acting career. Why should he, 
when he and his equally handsome broth- 
er, Charles, have a_ two-million-dollar 
skirt business of their own that keeps 
them in the style to which they’re accus- 
tomed? It was because of this independent 
income that he could afford to spend his 
summer holiday at the Beverly Hills Ho- 
tel, and it was here that Fate—in the per- 
son of Norma Shearer—stepped in, and 
told him that, with his dark eyes and sen- 
sitive young face, he looked enough like 
her late husband, Irving Thalberg, to re- 
create him in the U-I film about the late 
Lon Chaney, “Man of a Thousand Faces.” 

“Norma was absolutely wonderful to 
me, too,” Bob told me on his first return 
from Hollywood. “She ran all her old films 
of Irving for me—charming and intimate 
family scenes with her and their two 
children, Irving, Jr. and Katharine, now 
both happily married, as Norma herself is. 
She even wrote the beautiful speech I 
narrate in the beginning of the film, be- 
cause no one knew better than she how 
Irving would have wanted it expressed.” 

“But didn’t you say that you weren’t 
interested in pursuing your career?” 

“Yes, and I meant it at the time. You 
see, U-I wanted to put me under long- 
term contract, and I couldn’t nor did I want 
to give up my business in New York. So 
I thanked them politely and came back to 
New York. Then one night, I was with a 
date at El Morocco when I noticed a com- 
plete stranger staring at us. Two days 
later he called me at my office. ‘Have you 
ever thought about acting in motion pic- 
tures?’ I was asked. The ‘stranger’ was 
Darryl Zanuck. When he told me the 
picture he had in mind was his own pro- 
duction of Hemingway’s great novel “The 
Sun Also Rises,’ and he’d like to make a 
test of me for the role of the bullfighter 
opposite Ava Gardner, I agreed to test. 
Now, I’m the only player under personal 
contract to Mr. Zanuck for two pictures a 
year at 20th Century-Fox.” 
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STARS HOLLYWOOD 
COULDN’T BEAT 


Continued from page 66 


that as the weeks passed, never-failingly 
reduced anxious bargaining opponents to 
shreds.) This ability to think things out 
calmly and quietly was a decisive factor. 
He chose carefully, rejected dozens of 
scripts, sometimes accepted other stars’ 
rejects and scored in a series of hits. 

As a portrayer of heroes, Gary has no 
equal. He has played them all—memo- 
rable characters like Mr. Deeds, Marco 
Polo, Wild Bill Hickok, Sergeant York 
(which won him an Oscar), Lou Gehrig 
and the put-upon sheriff in “High Noon” 
(which brought him a second Academy 
Award). A complete rundown of Gary 
Cooper’s pictures would be silly since 
boxoffice figures through the years are 
ample proof that practically everyone has 
seen them all anyway. (In his latest, 
Allied Artists’ “Love in the Afternoon,” 
he’s teamed with Audrey Hepburn and 
Maurice Chevalier.) 

His on-set behavior never fails to amaze 
some people. Gary’s between - takes 
snoozes, of course, are famous—the times 
when he unravels his lanky six-foot-two- 
and-three-quarter-inch frame in the near- 
est chair, and drops off for some shuteye. 
This is always a jolt for visitors with pre- 
conceived ideas of actors hamming it up 
all over the set. And his unspectacular 
camera technique was once paid tribute 
by the late Sam Wood, who directed sev- 
eral Cooper films. 

“You're positive he’s going to ruin your 
picture,” said Wood. “I froze in my tracks 
the first time I directed him. I thought 
something was wrong and I saw a million- 
dollar production go glimmering. I was 
amazed at the result on the screen. What 
I thought was underplaying turned out to 
be just the right approach. On the 
screen he’s perfect, yet on the set you’d 
swear it’s the worst job of acting in the 
history of motion pictures.” 

Today, as always, if Gary really feels 
strongly about something, he makes it 
known in no uncertain terms. Otherwise 
he’s a man of few words. He still feels 
his job is acting, figures his performances 
speak for themselves. They do. 


Reminiscing about Gary Cooper natu- 
rally sets you to thinking about James 
Stewart, not only because they are great 
pals but because, one night nine years 
ago, Gary was to inadvertently change 
Jimmy’s whole life. 


Jimmy has spread his shy, fumbling 
brand of enormously likable manhood 
through fifty-four films to date. While 
Gable and Cagney were cleaning up with 
the rough stuff, and Crosby was effort- 
lessly crooning his way to the top, Jimmy 
cornered the maternal market among 
femme moviegoers—and has kept a firm 
grip on it ever since. And hardly a man in 
the audience has ever failed to sympathize 
with his sincere simple romantic pitch, 
which is standard operating procedure in 
every Stewart film. His enduring appeal was 
recently paid the ultimate compliment 
when Leland Hayward chose forty-nine- 
year-old Jimmy to portray twenty-five- 
year old Charles Lindbergh in “The Spirit 
of St. Louis.” 

Hayward, it must be admitted, was 
noticeably cool about the whole idea until 
confronted by Jimmy’s father at a dinner 
party. The elder Stewart knew that his 
son wanted the role,,and when Hayward 
mentioned something about a young un- 
known to play the part, Mr. Stewart swung 
into action on behalf of young Jim. 


“Unknown young actor, indeed! What’s 
the matter with my boy Jimmy! You've 
been his best friend for years and now 
you’re deserting him. There’s only one 
man who can play Lindbergh—my son!” 
Critics and public alike looked askance at 
this casting, but when the results were 
revealed, they were generous with praise 
—just as they have been for practically 
everything else he has ever done. 

It all began at Princeton, where Jimmy 
went from electrical engineering to polit- 
ical science to architecture before he 
finally settled on acting. After graduation, 
he joined the Falmouth Players in Massa- 
chusetts and worked with Margaret Sulla- 
van and Henry Fonda, forming a close-knit 
trio whose public and private paths were 
to cross many times in the following years. 
A Broadway break and several footlight 
appearances eventually led to an M-G-M 
contract for Jimmy. 

His debut film for Metro was something 
called “The Murder Man,” in which six- 
foot-three-inch Jimmy played a character 
named “Shorty.” His part consisted of a 
long walk down a street and a bit of dia- 
logue before entering a cafe. To Jimmy’s 
horror, he discovered that by the time he 
reached the cafe, his lines had gone right 
out of his head. Shock Number Two was 
seeing himself on the screen. “I was all 
arms and legs,” he remembers. “It was 
awful.” His hometown of Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania had other ideas. The local billing 
for his second film read: INDIANA’S OWN 
JIM STEWART in “ROSE MARIE” with 
Jeannette MacDonald and Nelson Eddy. 

A star’s trouble with a studio is always 
good for reams of publicity, but the care- 
ful handling and build-up of a valuable 
property (which is usually the case) rarely 
ever makes the news. An excellent ex- 
ample of the latter is M-G-M’s supervision 
of Jimmy’s early career. In the twenty- 
eight films he made during the six years 
prior to his entry into the service, the 
studio cast him to advantage opposite 
practically every glamour queen in the 
business—Jean Harlow, Joan Crawford, 
Margaret Sullavan, Eleanor Powell, Hedy 
Lamarr, Lana Turner, Paulette Goddard, 
Marlene Dietrich and many more. His 
loanout assignments were equally choice, 
resulting in such memorable items as “You 
Can’t Take It with You,” “Mr. Smith Goes 
to Washington,” and “Destry Rides Again.” 

In March of 1941, Jimmy was awarded 
an Oscar for his work in “The Philadelphia 
Story.” The next day, actor Stewart (at 
$13,000 per month) became Army Air 
Corps Private Stewart (at $21 per month), 
and the little golden statuette was on its 
way to Pennsylvania, there to reside in 
the family hardware store, between the 
kitchen knives and the can openers. 

During the war, Jimmy acquitted him- 
self with honor on several bombing raids, 
won numerous decorations, and rose to the 
rank of full colonel. Unlike many others, 
Jimmy had no trouble resuming his career. 
His public had waited patiently for his 
return, and when “It’s a Wonderful Life” 
restored him to the nation’s screens, they 
put him right back among the Top Twenty, 
in which position he has remained ever 
since. 

People—critics, columnists, co-workers 
and fans—have always knocked them- 
selves out to be nice to Jimmy, principally 
because he has always managed to be nice 
to them. The taint of scandal has never 
touched him. Even during his fourteen- 
year reign as “Hollywood’s Number One 
Bachelor,” his various girl friends—and 
Ginger Rogers, Katharine Hepburn, Rita 
Hayworth and Olivia de Havilland were 
four among many—had nothing but good 
things to say about him. Then, at a party 
given by the Gary Coopers nine years ago, 
that “title” went up for grabs. 

It was there that Jimmy met Gloria 
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Hatrick McLean. Though attractive and 
charming, she had painful memories of a 
recent divorce and was in no hurry to 
get married again. She and Jimmy went 
together for a year, and after announcing 
his engagement to “the girl of my dreams,” 
he and Gloria were wed on August 19, 1949. 

The Stewarts subsequently became the 
parents of twin daughters, who, added to 
Gloria’s two sons by her former marriage, 
make for quite a busy household. And 
Jimmy loves it. “It’s wonderful being a 
father,” he enthuses. “I used to enjoy 
being a bachelor—I never stayed home. 
But now that I’m married, I’d rather be 
home than any place in the world.” 

Meanwhile, his career continues as suc- 
cessful as ever. Jimmy’s financial worth 
is estimated to be in the millions and he 
is credited with having brought about the 
first profit-sharing deal (where part of 
his salary was taken from the film’s 
profits) that subsequently turned Holly- 
wood’s entire production set-up on its ear. 

During Gary Cooper’s early Hollywood 
hiatus abroad, a dark and handsome British 
newcomer had arrived on the Paramount 
lot, and Hollywood speculated aloud as to 
whether he was being groomed as a re- 
placement. Their initials were an added 
fillip since Gary Cooper’s turned around 
were Cary Grant’s—a fact duly noted any 
number of times. Gary, of course returned 
to Hollywood and the years ahead proved 
there was plenty of room for both. But 
Cary wondered at first if he wanted to 
stay at all. 

He had seen the preview of his first 
film, and headed for the exit holding his 
nose. “I’ve never seen such a stinkeroo, 
and I was worse,” he informed his aston- 
ished agent and prepared to leave Holly- 
wood without delay. Some valiant soul in 
the Paramount publicity office argued with 
him for a solid hour and a half, finally 
talked him out of it. During the next few 
years, he again was to wonder if it was 
all worth it. 

He appeared in a Dietrich picture, and 
got his first big notice in “She Done Him 
Wrong.” In that film, Mae West issued 
her classic invitation to “Come up and see 
me some time”—with Cary on the receiv- 
ing end. But in the beginning turkeys were 
Cary’s main dish, including one called 
“Sylvia Scarlett,” starring Katharine Hep- 
burn. Kate liked Cary, and even with her 
own career on the downgrade, saw to it 
that he got a full share of closeups. A 
Jean Harlow picture followed, and his 
stock began to go up. Then came “The 
Awful Truth,” the first of a string of 
Grant comedy classics, and big-time star- 
dom was his. 

Like many an actor before and since, 
Cary simply could not believe that anyone 
was fiercely interested in whether he left 
the cap off the toothpaste or whether he 
was right-handed or left-handed. (He 
writes with his right, draws with his left.) 
He abhorred schmaltzy publicity pieces, 
especially about himself. Candid and 
frank, he was once asked what, if any, 
he thought were his worst pictures. “How 
many columns do you want to devote to 
that endless subject?” was the no-nonsense 
reply. During former marital troubles, the 
press had not been overly gentle. (Sam- 
ple: “Cary Grant Takes Poison.” Trans- 
lation: a simple stomach upset.) Conse- 
quently, if an interview were not just a 
trivial excuse to fill up space, he was 
charming. Otherwise, no dice. 

This was shown when one year the Hol- 
lywood Women’s Press Club gave him the 
bird as Hollywood’s most uncooperative 
actor. The next year, the gals turned right 
around, said there was no one more co- 
operative. One subject he never hesitated 
to speak strongly on was autograph 
hounds. After nearly being ripped limb 
from limb, Cary laid it on the line. 


“Originally it was charming. Every play- 
er is grateful for admiration. To scrawl 
your name on a piece of paper, by way of 
expressing thanks, doesn’t seem a thing. 
But to be torn apart and insulted while 
you're writing it several hundred times 
wherever you go—then it becomes in- 
tolerable.” Did his career then suffer as 
disillusioned fans deserted him en masse? 
Not at all. Those gimlet-eyed monsters 
were not the real fans, and Cary knew it. 
He tagged them for what they were—“the 
lunatic fringe.” Fortunately, the species 
has grown rare with the passage of time. 

Cary’s career continued to be among the 
most successful in Hollywood. Individual- 
ly very wealthy, he made fewer pictures, 
chose them with care. 

In 1949, Cary worked opposite a talented 
newcomer named Betsy Drake in the de- 
lightful “Every Girl Should Be Married.” 
Betsy took the advice, wed her leading 
man. After last year’s triumph in Hitch- 
cock’s “To Catch a Thief,” Cary made the 
current “An Affair to Remember,” co- 
starring Deborah Kerr. It was directed by 
Leo McCarey, who won an Oscar for 
“The Awful Truth’—the film that first 
shot Cary into the big time. As if that 
were the omen, “An Affair to Remem- 
ber” has made him the most sought-after 
actor in Hollywood today. 

A trio—Ginger Rogers, Fred Astaire, 
Clark Gable—illustrate some important 
points about the indestructibles. The first 
is ability to work unsparingly, coupled 
with a pronounced aversion to resting on 
laurels. In this connection, Fred, Ginger 
and Clark are exhibits “A.” 

After a succession of hit musicals had 
made them the toast of Broadway, sister 
Adele left Fred for retirement as Lady 
Cavendish. He took a new partner for 
“The Gay Divorce” but the critics were 
not happy. “Two Astaires are better than 
one,” they grumbled. At which point, Fred 
accepted one of several ever-present 
movie offers. His screen test did not appeal 
to him—he thought his dancing clumsy, 
his face grotesque. On a studio card was 
scrawled, “Can’t act—can dance a little.” 
He first partnered Joan Crawford in one 
sequence of M-G-M’s “Dancing Lady.” 
Then followed the memorable Astaire- 
Rogers partnership. 

Prior to Fred’s arrival on the scene, 
someone had decided that the average 
moviegoer would be bored silly by the 
simple sight of a dancer doing a mere 
dance. Consequently, cameramen climbed 
all over the walls for cute camera angles, 
shot from dizzying heights or from be- 
neath special glass flooring for trick effects. 
In the evolution of the dance in films to 
what it is today—the complete expression 
of an idea, springing naturally from a 
given plot situation—Fred Astaire played 
the biggest part. Always the object of 
critical rhapsodies, Fred has earned every 
last, high-toned syllable of them. 

To begin with, he does all of his own 
choreography, charts every dance step 
down to the last detail. Then come gruel- 
ing weeks of practice. After that, final 
touches in the matter of body movements, 
gestures and expressions are added with 
the aid of a mirror. Each dance is filmed 
six to ten times in its entirety by three 
cameras grinding away at different angles. 
All the film is gathered up, and the best 
sequences are then put together to make 
one matchless Fred Astaire dance number. 

With or without a steady partner, Fred 
has stamped all of his films with a debo- 
nair charm and graceful style that have 
sometimes been their only virtue. The 
charm does duty off-camera, too, as was 
recently proven when Fred was asked the 
inevitable question: Who was your fa- 
vorite partner? Undoubtedly thinking of 
seventeen enraged ladies on the warpath 
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(not a pleasant prospect), Fred answered 
solemnly: “Bing Crosby”—(from “Blue 
Skies” and “Holiday Inn”). 

All in all, Fred has had seventeen 
femme film partners, including Cyd Cha- 
risse in M-G-M’s current “Silk Stockings.” 
Possibly because the public remembrance 
of her perfection as Astaire’s partner is 
vivid even today, none of them quite 
measured up to Ginger Rogers. 

Ginger Rogers is versatility personified, 
onscreen and off. Although much of her 
recent screen material may have fooled 
you, Ginger has long been among the 
brightest all ’round talents in Hollywood. 
When the directorial reins are tight, and 
the script is up to snuff, she can deliver 
anything you want — song-and-dance, 
comedy, drama—you name it. 

She first hit the public eye as a teen- 
age Charleston champion, won her Broad- 
way spurs in Gershwin’s “Girl Crazy” and 
started the climb to film fame in such 
musicals as “42nd Street.” For “Flying 
Down to Rio,” RKO was staging a spec- 
tacular dance number called “The Cario- 
a.” As the central partners, they engaged 
Ginger to dance with an angular new- 
comer named Fred Astaire. When it comes 
to significant meetings, this one can take 
its place right alongside of Stanley and 
Livingstone. As the start of the fabulous 
Astaire-Rogers partnership, “Flying Down 
to Rio” has been referred to so often, it’s 
hard to remember that that dancing duo 
were not the stars of the picture at all. 
(Dolores Del Rio and Gene Raymond 
claimed that distinction.) 

After the preview, that situation changed 
abruptly. In the eight subsequent ’thirties 
musicals they did together, Fred Astaire 
and Ginger Rogers became the most suc- 
cessful dance team in show business his- 
tory. The greatest pop composers in the 
country—Gershwin, Kern, Cole Porter, 
Irving Berlin—gave them unforgettable 
scores. Which was just fine. Except that 
Ginger worked herself into a state she 
later described as “a rag, a bone and a 
hank of hair”—a walking ad for vitamins. 
Besides, she had a yearning to try some 
meatier material—something partially ac- 
complished in the successful “Stage Door.” 

At the conclusion of 1939’s “The Story 
of Vernon and Irene Castle,” Ginger put 
RKO on notice: She was hanging up her 
dancing shoes to really give herself a 
chance to do something besides musicals. 
No one was too happy about it and plenty 
were downright skeptical. They were all 
in for a surprise at the 1941 Academy 
Award ceremonies—including Ginger her- 
self. As Alfred Lunt solemnly intoned, 
“The winner of the 1940 Academy Award 
for Best Performance by an Actress is 
Ginger Rogers in ‘Kitty Foyle,” there was 
a moment of stunned silence. Then a storm 
of cheering swept the audience and a 
grateful actress broke and wept openly. 

Since that memorable evening, Ginger 
has turned her hand to every conceivable 
shade of drama and comedy there is. 

Recent evidence in Fox’s “Oh, Men! Oh, 
Women!” was impressive proof that the 
Rogers figure and talent are still fine. 

Not for nothing is Clark Gable called 
“The King.” For a long stretch, he had a 
dreary procession of films that would have 
made the average career “colder than 
yesterday’s mashed potatoes.” Other mon- 
archs have tumbled from their thrones 
for less. But Clark has a hold on the 
moviegoing public that nothing ever dis- 
turbed, or even remotely threatened. 
Through the hits and the flops, marriages 
and divorces, personal tragedy, a wartime 
absence, other ups and downs—there is 
only one Clark Gable. 

When he returned from the war, one 
scribe breathlessly reported, “Everyone 
wants to see Clark Gable—the picture 


doesn’t have to be good.” It wasn’t. “Ad- 
venture” was its name, and for Greer Gar- 
son, it was the beginning of the end. Clark 
sailed on unscathed. There were other 
inferior flickers, and then, in 1953, John 
Ford’s “Mogambo”—a good picture, and 
a reminder to Clark of what he should 
have been doing all those years. 

He thought long and hard before leaving 
M-G-M. It had been home for twenty- 
five years. Longtime pals like Spencer 
Tracy and Robert Taylor were there— 
and buddies from the camera crews, and 
other studio workers, with whom Clark 
liked nothing better than to get together 
for jovial comradeship and a good bull 
session. And memories. 

Memories of the first day on the lot 
when someone in “makeup” decided that 
those ears would just have to be taped 
back. (In the heated discussion that fol- 
lowed, “makeup” was overruled). Of 
playing leading man to Norma Shearer, 
Garbo and Harlow—all the while project- 
ing strong masculine self-assurance and 
vibrant sex appeal that were to make him 
a nation’s favorite. Of a loanout to Co- 
lumbia, when the director told him, “You 
might as well have a good time, because 
this is going to be the flop of the ages.” 
Gable, Frank Capra, Claudette Colbert, 
“It Happened One Night’”—all won Oscars. 

They told him he’d have to sing and 
dance for “Idiot’s Delight.” Never one to 
rest on laurels, Clark accepted the chal- 
lenge. Inimitable Carole Lombard sent 
him a complete ballerina outfit, lovingly 
designed with the initials “C.G.,” and 
practically the whole studio knocked off 
to watch when the great day approached. 
Clark went through with it—was good, 
too. Memories of another loanout—to 
play Rhett Butler in “Gone with the Wind” 
—his greatest triumph. Later, crushed by 
heartbreaking personal loss, the death of 
his wife, Carole, he went off to the war, 
rose from private to major. Five bombing 
missions over Europe—and the news- 
papers had a field day. Clark stopped that. 
“I didn’t hit a damn thing,” he said, re- 
ferring to one raid—and Americans 
loved it. This was their guy—down-to- 
earth, frank, a man’s man. 

Commenting on the never-ending pop- 
ularity of our top male stars, one bosomy 
foreign number allowed as how she 
“theenks eet ees reedeeculouse.” Zanuck 
didn’t think so when he signed Clark to 
a new, seven-figure contract. His latest 
are Paramount’s “Teacher's Pet,” and 
Warners’ “Band of Angels.” Looking over 
the long years of his reign, we line up 
with the rest of moviegoing America and 
feverently shout, “Long live the King!” 

Which brings us to another kind of 
king—“Mr. Music” himself, Bing Crosby. 
A few years back, some enterprising fel- 
low took a nationwide poll to determine 
the personalities best-known in America. 
Der Bingle placed first with 97%, thus 
outranking two gentlemen named Harry 
Truman and Winston Churchill, who 
placed second and third. Most people 
have always thought of Bing as an en- 
gaging, amiable chap, effortlessly crooning 
his way through life while tightening his 
grip on ever-increasing portions of Fort 
Knox. 

During the ’thirties, The Groaner 
breezed in and out of one piece of musical 
fluff after another. The point was to sell 
the Crosby personality, and it worked. 
Americans took him to their hearts as their 
favorite troubadour. But the one thing a 
strong individual personality has to be on 
constant guard against is that seductive 
voice that keeps whispering, “You're ter- 
rific, you’d be terrific in anything, stick 
with what you’ve got and don’t tamper 
with it.” Bing knew this. The golden voice 
was just one facet of his personality. Why 
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not expand? In his previous films, there 
had been some evidence of a nice, comic 
flair—why not explore? 

The result was “The Road to Singa- 
pore,” a comic gem which triggered a 
six-film series that provided one of the 
fattest payoffs California has seen since 
they had all that commotion at Sutter’s 
Mill. Dramatic acting was next. In “Going 
My Way,” Bing fused equal parts of 
humor and tenderness in a blend that 
suited everyone just fine. His perform- 
ance won Bing an Oscar, and the film 
itself was the first of ten Crosby flickers to 
gross over $4,000,000, an all-time record. 
There were other musicals, other com- 
edies, further proof of his dramatic talent 
in the poignant “Little Boy Lost.” And 
then the acid test—“The Country Girl.” 

For Bing, playing Frank Elgin took 
guts, for he was a complete switch—a 
pitiful, whimpering, acoholic has-been. The 
results were a revelation, and any other 
year, Bing might well have taken home his 
second Academy Award. A personality 
had come to full flower—an actor had 
pushed his resources to the utmost. 

As always, when the public forks over 
its dough for Bing Crosby, that’s exactly 
who they want and get. But nowadays, 
they get something more, an expert com- 
bination of personality and _ believable 
characterization and, in the case of “The 
Country Girl” and his latest, M-G-M’s 
“Man on Fire,” a great performance. Any- 
one who delivers goods like that would 
naturally rank high on anyone’s list. 

The indestructibles are strict profes- 
sionals on the set. They have been around 
long enough to know that tantrums and 
temperament are, in the long run, rough- 
ly equivalent to cutting their own throats. 
Particularly in these days when it seems 
every star is his own producer. But, in 
addition, each has shown himself ever 
ready to stand fast for artistic principle. 
And if you don’t know that’s a lead- 
in to some reminiscences about Bette 
Davis, you don’t know your movies. 

Some years ago, the New York Film 
Critics were meeting to bestow their an- 
nual rewards. To get the proceedings un- 
der way in a hurry, one member of that 
august body stood up and stated flatly, 
“I vote for Bette Davis—in anything!” 
That’s the way Bette’s fans feel—she can 
do no wrong. As possessor of the most 
brilliant femme career in film history, 
twice Academy Award-winner Bette is 
perhaps the perfect indestructible. That is, 
she could be cited on any of the points 
we've been discussing. But in referring to 
her Warner contract fight, Bette has said: 
“The story of my battle penetrated show 
business circles everywhere. Nothing I 
have done has brought me greater ac- 
claim among my fellow professionals.” 

It all began when Bette first arrived in 
Hollywood, under contract to Universal. 
(“The biggest gamble I ever sent to Hol- 
lywood,” said the talent scout responsi- 
ble.) No one met Bette at the station, and 
she phoned the studio, since someone 
promised to meet her. “We were there,” 
yelled back the studio press agent, “but 
we didn’t see anybody who looked like an 
actress.” That was just the beginning. “I 
can’t imagine anyone giving her a tumble,” 
grimaced Carl Laemmle Jr., an opinion 
apparently shared by Samuel Goldwyn, 
who had tested her previously. (“Where 
did you find that horrible-looking crea- 
ture?” Sam wanted to know.) 

Meanwhile, the wheels at Universal were 
busily attempting to discover just what it 
was they had put under contract. This in- 
volved a series of tests, such as having 
Bette lie on a couch while fifteen men in 
a row tried a love scene with her. Next, 
they dyed her hair, threw assorted wigs, 
false eyelashes and odd makeup at her to 





see if something similar to Jean Harlow 
or Clara Bow would miraculously emerge. 
Having given up on the fact, some hope- 
ful soul then did a test featuring only her 
legs, and when that proved a washout, 
everyone threw in the towel. Six films 
later, Universal dropped her. Warner 
Bros. then put her under contract, and 
the turkey trot continued. 

Finally, with unwearied faith in herself 
and limitless perseverance, she landed the 
role of the despicable Mildred in RKO’s 
“Of Human Bondage.” The omission of her 
unforgettably great performance in the 
scar nominations that year caused the 
1oudest ruckus in Academy history. Did 
her parts then get better? Hardly. 

She was not only campaigning for bet- 
ter roles; she was also fighting a one- 
woman war for realism in her films. In a 
scene in “Bordertown,” for example, she 
was supposed to be aroused in the middle 
of the night and showed up to play it 
without makeup and with her hair in 
curlers. The director was aghast. “You 
can’t appear onscreen like that,” he sput- 
tered. “The hell I can’t,” she retorted. The 
battle that followed waxed hot and heavy, 
held up production for an entire day and 
was finally resolved in Bette’s favor. 

But the intermittent rumblings in the 
Davis-Warner relationship grew increas- 
ingly louder as their mutual dissatisfac- 
tion with each other reached menacing 
proportions. Warner Bros. regarded her as 
an ungrateful young upstart who should 
shut her mouth and do as she was told. 
Bette felt that her “contrived parts” were 
so much hogwash, that she was capable of 
far better things. Being smacked with a 
grapefruit (in “The Girl from Tenth Ave- 
nue”) and proposing to the hero while 
hung upside-down in a ferris wheel (in 
“The Golden Arrow”) were clearly not 
what she had in mind. After a series of 
appeals had gone unheeded, she decided 
to accept an offer to make two films in 
England and, raising the standard of open 
revolt, fled the country. Within the week, 
Warner Bros. had instituted legal action, 
Jack Warner personally emplaned for 
England. and the antagonists faced each 
other in a London courtroom. 

“I submit that this is the action of a 
rather naughty young lady who simply 
wants more money,” was the way War- 
ners’ counsel opened his case. If she’d had 
a gun, Bette would probably have shot 
him on the spot. Not for money had she 
crossed an ocean to become embroiled in 
a lawsuit that might conceivably end her 
career then and there. She wanted full 
recognition as an actress and roles that 
would build her career, not run it into 
the ground. Eventually, though it cost her 
$103,000, that’s what she got. 

Artistic integrity also showed itself in 
her willingness to junk glamour for first- 
rate realistic portrayals. And then there 
was the Academy affair. Bette was elected 
president of the Motion Picture Academy, 
a singular honor because she is still the 
only woman to be so chosen. With the war 
on, Bette felt that the expense associated 
with the annual ceremonies should be 
scaled ’way down, and public admission 
charged, for the benefit of the war effort. 
When the board of directors demurred, 
Bette resigned. Again, in two cases where 
Warners might have had “name” trouble, 
Bette took secondary roles, lent her box- 
office insurance to Monty Woolley and 
Paul Lukas, saw “The Man Who Came to 
Dinner” and “Watch on the Rhine” be- 
come successes. Back in Hollywood again, 
she may do the controversial Diana Barry- 
more book “Too Much Too Soon”—un- 
doubtedly another success. 

The last installment of Dick Sheppard’s 
“Stars Hollywood Couldn’t Beat” will 
appear in October Photcplay. 
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